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unrivalled for smooth, sure, silent 
operation in any weather + + - 


To Buick, pioneer of four-wheel brakes, now falls the dis- 
tinction of another major achievement in this same vital 
field: the development and introduction of Buick Con- 
trolled Servo Enclosed Brakes—the most effective four- 
. wheel braking system ever devised for any automobile! 


Buick’s new brakes are of the highly efficient internal- 
expanding type. They are fully enclosed—fully protected 
against dust, dirt and water—and thus assure maximum 
braking effectiveness under all weather conditions. 


They represent the highest development of the self- 
energizing principle, which makes the car’s own motion 
provide part of the braking effort. They reveal unmatched 
responsiveness to the slightest pedal pressure. And they 
are so perfectly controlled that “grabbing” is entirely 
unknown! When you apply these brakes, you obtain the 
most positive, as well as the smoothest and most silent 
action you have ever experienced in any automobile! 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT.. 
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Drive the new Buick! Test 
not only its matchless new 
brakes but its brilliant all- 
round performance, rid- 
ing comfort and driving 
ease—all of which com- 
bine to establish the new 
Buick as the greatest value ever offered in the fine car field! 














BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors : 
Canadian Factories Corporation. Builders of 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 
ool we 


NEW LOW PRICES 
118” Wheelbase Models 
$1225 to $1295 





124” Wheelbase Models 
$1465 to $1495 

132” Wheelbase Models 

$1525 to $1995 


These prices f. 0. b. factory. Special equipment extra. Buick delivered prices 

include only reasonable charges for delivery and financing. Convenient terms can 

be arranged on the liberal GMAC Time Payment! Plan. Consider the delivered price 
as well as the list price when comparing automobile values. 
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.BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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records available 
to only one person 
never earned much 


Forty years ago that would have been all right, but 


there isn’t time now. 


Business is keyed to a higher pitch. Records are no 
longer a history of business; they are the gauges by 
which it is run. Organizations have learned to plan 
production by anticipating future sales on the basis of 


past performances. 


Vital facts must be immediately available. There is 





Acme is the 
world’s largest 
exclusive 
manufacturer 

of visible 


equipment 







Offices in principal cities 














no time to wait. 
Expense records 
must be made prof- 
it builders. That is 
the problem. The 
answer is Acme 
Visible Equip- 
ment, standard 
throughout the 
world, the system 
that dynamically: 


Put your records 


to work! 
Hunting costs money 


—enables the Purchasing Department to keep aclose check 
on terms, source of supply, quotations, and deliveries. 

—tells the Sales Manager when important numbers and 
prospects are being neglected or lost sight of entirely by 
salesmen. 

—holds stocks at the established minimum, increases 
turnover and enables every other record in industry to 
operate more effectively, and with less clerical labor. 


Acme records are action records. They are action 
records adaptable to every department of every business. 

Whether it is stock, production, credits, sales, pur- 
chases, costs, employment or any other record in your 
business, Acme will make the facts thrust themselves 
before you—you won’t have to hunt for them. 

Profitable Business Control, an authoritative book 
based on actual Acme installations, will show you how 
you can apply modern methods to every department of 
your business. Tear out the coupon and fill it in now. 
There is no obligation. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORD 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ---------"%-"----------- 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, « South Michigan Ave., Chicago F-10 


Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, “Profitable Business Control.” 


Name 





O Have a systems man call for conference. 


Firm Name. 





State 





City. 
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8% N.C.C.A. Certificates 
An Attractive Investment 


1—National Cash Credit Ass’n is a 
holding Company with 9 sub- 
sidiary Industrial Lending Com- 
panies, operating a chain of 54 
offices in 9 States. 

2—N. C. C. A. Certificates of In- 
debtedness are a direct obliga- 
tion against the entire assets of 
the Association. 

3—Due to the fact that the stock- 
holders have a much larger in- 
vestment in the business than 
the certificate holders, the inter- 
est requirements on the certifi- 





































5—They are redeemable, for the 
principal sum invested, with 
accrued interest to date, at any 
time on demand after one year. 


Total resources of 
N. C. C. A. corporations 


6—There are over 9,000 holders of 
N. C.-C. A. Securities. 


7—They are issued in sums of from 
$50,000 down to $25. 


&€—Selling at $104.00 to yield 7.69% 
the investment doubles in about 
9 years or interest can be drawn 
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An even ereater reward awaits 


‘TODAYS TRAIL 
—___. ragems | 





important advantages in The “Covered Wagon” trail-blazer of ’49 had no re- 
Los Angeles County. course to facts and figures. He came West...on faith. 
-- Year ’round equable climate. Today’s trail-blazer...the air-rminded manufacturer... 
Largest concentrated market has unlimited facts and figures to guide his decision. 
‘on the Pacific Coast. He is coming West...to Los Angeles County...not just 
... High per capita buying power. on faith but because comparative facts and figures at 
--Splendid transportation facil- his disposal show that Los Angeles County is more 
ities tha t provide economic ac- ideally suited for the aircraft industry than any other 
cess to all Pacific Coast mar- section of the United States. 
kets and to export markets. 


..emore hours of sunshine...less wind...less rain 


reeks _— = ...year ’round equable climate...more licensed 
oe —* living conditions pilots...more skilled mechanics...more aviation 

: schools...more students in training... more iden- 
--Low building costs. tified and licensed airplanes in service...more air- 
.--Abundant low-cost power. ports...more aviation activity. 











These are not just opinions. They are facts proven by 
statistical reports compiled by responsible and unbi-. 


y~ Me wn d, e / ased authorities...and available to you. | 
~LOS ANGELES 


Complete detailed surveys and information sup- 


plied, upon request, by INDUSTRIAL DEPT., ( O i N’ I ; 
LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ) } 





















Will spot stocks in New York 
increase your sales and profits? 


Sales will certainly be helped. What with sharp 
competition and hand-to-mouth buying, nothing 
can be so powerful a means for getting orders 
as full stocks and quick delivery. 


Profits also will be increased by spot stocks if 
the stock keeping and delivery does not cost too 
much. Volume of sales is no good if cost to sell, 
cost to stock and cost to deliver eat up the mar- 


gin of profit. 


Find a spot stock method 
that is right in its costs 


Bush Distribution Service will take care of your 
whole physical distribution problem in the New 
York Metropolitan area; will receive, stock and 
deliver your goods; will do it efficiently, without 
friction, freeing you from losses and complaints, 
winning for you new first sales and certain re- 
orders—and at a low cost, a cost that makes for 
profits. What Bush has done and is doing for 
3000 other concerns it can do for you. 


No heavy overhead, no extravagant personnel, 
no charge for idle space. 





Write for booklet 
“More Profits in New York” 






The Bush book entitled “More Profits in New 
York” will tell you the story of Bush service— 
how spot stocks in New York will increase your 
sales and your profits. When you write for this 
book outline your main sales problems and 
policies and we will supplement the printed 
book with a special service letter telling just how 
Bush methods can be applied to your business. 











BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
100 Broad Street, New York 






Please mention this issue of Forbes 
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With the 


Forbes. Editors 


ORBES, in the next issue, will 

participate in the celebration of 
Light’s Golden Jubilee with the pub- 
lication of a number of special con- 
tributions pertaining to the remark- 
able electrical industry. Great trib- 
ute has been paid to the pioneer— 
Thomas Alva Edison. On October 
21 will culminate an international 
celebration in honor of his gift to hu- 
manity—the incandescent lamp. Since 
June, fetes have been held in many 
large cities to celebrate the anniver- 
sary year of the discovery of Menlo 
Park. In the fifty years that followed 
the electrical industry, which was 
built up from his inventions and 
those of George Westinghouse and 
other geniuses, has become a major 
factor in our economic and business 
world. This month it is paying trib- 
ute to the man, who, in the words 
of Matthew S. Sloan, has “contrib- 
uted more than any man, living or 
dead, to make electricity useful to 
humanity.” 

The articles will include an estimate 
of the industry by B: C. Forbes, a 
summary of the manufacturing 
branch of the industry, the progress 
of lighting and its service to hu- 
manity and a vivid personality article 
about a leader in the field. 

Light’s Golden Jubilee, in which 
the nations will participate, is the 
result of a program initiated by the 
electrical industry. It quickly became 
a public and a personal tribute and 
was entirely divorced from every 
commercial aspect. This occasion is 
one of the remarkable instances in 
which business men took the lead 
and the whole world followed. 


HE interview with Henry 

Ford in the last issue attracted 
worldwide attention. Over 1,000 
newspapers in this country took ex- 
tracts from the article featuring the 
optimism that Mr. Ford expressed 
with regard to the opportunities that 
lie at every hand, his belief in a 
future life or his criticism of what 
men of-wealth do with their money. 
His reference to Prohibition brought 
the most editorial comment and it 
drew also the fire of the columnists. 
Rarely has an article attracted such 
attention. It is more evidence that 
Henry Ford is the world’s best pub- 
licist. 
That Ford is akead of his time 
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Here lies 
a great market... 


the gateway to the Orient— 


! here ws where 
industries are 
locatin g 


to serve South American 
e Markets 






THE HEART OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 





: eam | Gad 
| now available for industries 
-| in San Francisco Bay area 


| ....anew and cheaper fuel 


Here the railroads of the country 
meet the ships of the Pacific. Good 
roads aid in quick deliveries; an 
abundance of cheap electric power 
reduces production costs; plant in- 
vestments are low; production is 
increased through efficient labor 
and suitable climatic conditions. 
Here is where industries are locat- 
ing to serve the ever-growing west- 
ern markets. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO METROPOLI- 
TAN Bay AREA” now offers a fur- 
ther inducement for industrial de- 
velopment, for the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company has an abundance 
of natural gas at attractive low rates. 
This Company will place indus- 
trial engineers at your disposal. 
Facts applied to your specific plant 
will be presented promptly and 
confidentially to your executives. 








Send for a «he 
“‘ Outstanding Features of the P. G. and E.’ 








PacIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E: 


Serving 349 Communities in Northern and Central California 


General Offices, 245 Market Street - 
San Francisco, California 








When writing to the Pacific Gas and Electric Company please mention Forbes 





Salute a 
New Era 


in American 
Maritime 
Enterprise 


| 


*a) 





At the helm of the great transatlantic fleet 


of the American Merchant Marine —the 


United States Lines and the American 





Merchant Lines—eleven splendid ships — 
is a new command, that of a vast organized group of loyal, successful 
American citizens. Under its leadership you are now offered a complete 
North Atlantic service flying the American flag. A perfect passage for every 
purse. If you want swiftness enriched by luxury take the Leviathan, world’s 
largest liner. If you seek the sum total of fine accommodations, fine food, 
fine comfort at low rates choose one of these superb cabin liners ... 
George Washington, America, Republic, President Roosevelt and President 
Harding. Weekly sailings direct from New York to London, too, on the five 
popular ships of the American Merchant Lines. To Europe? ... Sail under 


the Stars and Stripes. 


Consult your local Steamship Agent or 


UNITED STATES 
LINES 


45 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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with respect to a giant power trust 
was the opinion of the Standard, of 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, which 
comments : 

“Mr. Ford’s attitude with regard 
to the power trust is more rational 
and courageous than that of men like 
Senator Norris of Nebraska who re- 
gards it with fear, yet the concept 
of one gigantic combine controlling 
all power does seem, in the present 
stage of progress, dangerous.” 

Mr. Ford’s thrust at rich men for 
going into “things they don’t know 
anything about” causes F. P. A. of 
The World to retort “It may be also, 
collecting American antiques. Or 
even generalizing about human na- 
ture.’ 

The Baltimore Sun discovered an 
apparent contradiction in two pub- 
lished interviews with the industrial- 
ist, that in Forses and another in 
the Pictorial Review. The editorial 
stated : 

“Mr. Ford is such a very rich man 
that we hesitate to criticize him, be- 
cause, as every one knows, very rich 
men are never wrong about anything. 
At the same time it does seem to us 
that there is something wrong about 
all this, somewhere.” 

The editorial writer then contrasts 
what Mr. Ford told B. C. Forbes, 
who interviewed him for this maga- 
zine, with respect to the splendid 
quality of work being done by Irish 


mechanics in making tractors for 





Ford “better than we have ever made 
here” and the statement in the Pic- 
torial Review in which he asserted “if 
booze ever comes back, I am through 
with manufacturing.” 

The Sun slyly remarks “But Ire- 
land, unless we are mistaken, has 
never gone dry. There, every hon- 
est workingman is permitted by his 
Government to drink not only whis- 
key, but even beer. There are even 
open saloons in Ireland, the very 
sort of saloons the return of which 
would make Mr. Ford give up manu- 
facturing in this country.” 

Heywood Broun, the columnist of 
the Telegram (New York), dispar- 
ages Mr. Ford’s utterances on any 
subject except industry and even of 
that he caustically adds: 

“Though primarily responsible for 
the creation of one of the greatest 
industrial units in the world, Henry 
Ford has lived a narrow, confining 
life. He made the machine and it 
mastered him. After all, man does 
| not live by gear shifts alone. Ford 
| had piled million upon million, and 
yet he remains a tragic figure. He 
is untouched by any conception of 
beauty. He has never had time to 
visit the secret places of the heart.” 

All this is ample evidence that 
‘what Ford says is news.” His pun- 
gent remarks cause comment in the 
African veldt as among the men of 
the Byrd expedition in the Antarctic. 
The way the interview caught on 
shows it was an editorial bull’s-eye. 
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Many Able Men Wasve Years 


before they learn this simple lesson 


N a very old book named Joel, 
after the man who wrote it, 
you will find this line—“The 

Years that the Locust hath Eaten.” 

A solemn sounding line it is, full 
of sad significance. 

The years when there were no 
crops, because they were destroyed 
by the enemies of crops. The years 
when men worked and made no 
progress; when the end of the year 
found them a little poorer than its 
beginning, because a part of their 
little span of life was gone and had 
produced no increase. 

In almost every life there are some 
fruitless years; but the tragedies occur 
when, year after year, men go along 
feeding their lives to the locust of in- 
decision, or the locust of laziness, or 
the locust of too great concentration 
on a petty task. 

In every week of every year the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute is brought 
into contact with such tragedies. 


“‘I wish I had acted earlier” 


“My experience with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute leaves me only” 
with the regret that I did not make 
contact with it at an earlier time,” 
says one man. 

For that regret there is no healing. 
The years when one might have acted, 
and did not; these are the years that 
the locust hath eaten. 

“If I had enrolled with you a year 
or two ago, I should be better able to 
handle my daily problems,” another 
says. 

Many able men waste years before they 
learn this simple lesson—before they learn 
that success today is impossible without train- 
ing and that the time to get that training is 
not next month or next year but right now. 


The punishment of wasted years 


This happened just the other day: A man 
wrote asking that someone call on him who 
could give him detailed information as to just 
how the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
helped more than 378,000 men to greater 
success. 

The representative found a man past fifty 
years of age, occupying a modest position in 
a great corporation. He sat down to explain 





the Institute’s plan and method. And as he 
talked, naming one and another who now 
occupy high positions, he looked across at the 
gray-haired man, who was plainly disturbed 
by emotion. 

The representative of the Institute turned 
away his eyes; he knew what that man was 
thinking. His thoughts were turned back over 
the fields of wasted opportunity; he was 
plagued by the thought of the years that the 
locust hath eaten. 

The facts about the Institute have been 
printed so many times that few men need 
to have them repeated. The average man 
knows that the Institute is ¢he institution 
that specializes in taking men who know only 


one department of business, and 
rounding them out into fitness for high 
executive tasks. 

He knows that 378,000 men are 
proof of its strength and standing; he 
knows that business and educational 
authority of the highest standing is 
represented in the Institute’s Advi- 
sory Council. 


The Council consists of: GENERAL T. 
CoLEMAN DuPont, the wel!-known 
business executive; Percy H. 
Jounston, President of the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
York; Dexter S. Kimsa.t, Dean of 
the College of Engineering, Cornell 
University; Joun Hays Hammonp, 
the eminent consulting engineer; 
Freperick H. Hurpman, Certified 
Public Accountant and business ad- 
visor; JEREMIAH W. Jenks, the 
internationally known statistician and 
economist. 


Today's decision may save 
you tomorrow’s regrets 


This advertisement is directed to the 
man who knows all this and, know- 
ing it, has let the weeks and months 
and years slip by—years that might 
have meant so much to him, and now 
are gone and beyond recalling; years 
that the locust hath eaten. 

Tosuch men—and toall men of earn- 
est purpose who seek to avoid these 
wasted years—the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute comes now, asking for 
only one moment of firm decision—one 
moment in which to take the first step 
that can begin to turn ordinary years 
into great years of progress. 


“Forging Ahead in 
Business” 


A book has been published for you, en- 
titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 

It is not a book for drifters; but to men 
who are asking themselves: “Where am I go- 
ing to be five years from now?” it is offered 
freely and gladly without the slightest charge. 

Your copy of “Forging Ahead in Business” 
is waiting. Send for it now. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 





Announcing Three New 


To meet a growing demand, the Institute now 
offers these three new Management Courses 
in addition to its regular Modern Business 
Course and Service: 


1—Marketing Management 
2—Production Management 
3—Finance Management 


1 
| To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 916 Astor Place, | 


M ana ge ment & ourses | New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton | 











| Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) ‘ = 
These new Courses are of particular in- | Send me the latest edition of “‘ Forging Ahead in Busi- | 
terest to younger executives who want ness,” together with full information about the new 
definite training in the management of | ~ aga Courses. 
the departments of business in which | AME. nna een nnsennes non nnevnnensnsenneensnensnnnensnsenmnennnssscsnsceancnnacemenntennacanannnnt 
they are now engaged. The details of | Business ADDRESS 
this interesting development in business ae EE ie RE er Res TSS ae Te 
training areincluded in the booklet which oe Nee 

L 


the coupon will bring you. Send for it. 
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Move what is CHEAPEST fo move 


pace RIES now seek the open spaces for the same rea- 
son that they once huddled in great cities. 


Business was not massed because business men loved the 
city. Nor are industries leaving the cities today for love of 
green pastures. They simply seek the location where they 
can most effectively produce what the consumer will buy. 


Since men, raw materials and power must be assembled, 
factory location becomes a question of which is the cheapest 
to move. If raw materials are moved too far, freight charges 
unduly swell the price. If men are moved to the plant, their 
food and gear must also be massed there. That adds to costs. 


Once power could not be moved. It had to be used where 
it was generated. Then the steam engine massed men about 
the factory chimneys of great cities. It also spun a web of 
iron rails out to virgin soil and new found coal beds. Men 
and materials were moved to the power. To the great col- 
lection of machinery the rails brought raw materials and fuel 
and sent back finished goods. The capacity to turn out goods 
was increased, but much of the advantage was lost in the 
greater amount of transportation and distribution services 
made necessary by the widening gap between men and the 
soil, between the engine and its fuel. 


But when steam power was changed into electricity, 
power became mobile. 


The construction of widespread electric transmission 
systems made possible the universal movement of power to 
virtually every point on the map, giving the small town a 
quality of power supply hitherto the exclusive possession of 
the big city. Manufacture, so far as its power requirements 
are concerned, can take place anywhere, for power can be 
readily delivered to any point. We move what is most cheaply 
moved: the economical and facile movement of power more 
and more replaces the expensive and complicated move- 
ment of raw materials. 


v v v v 


Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 
service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and respon- 
sibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies fur- 
nishing service to more than four thousand communities located in 29 states. 


MIDDLE WEsT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial 

development is fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New 

Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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WO brothers, one a banker and 

the other an industrialist, were 
instrumental in the organization of 
one of our aviation industrial giants. 
In a succeeding issue Earl Reeves, 
author of “This Man Hoover,” and 
of “Lindbergh Flies On,” will con- 
tribute an article about this aviation 
man who is essentially a manufac- 
turer, who regards the future of the 
air industry as in the hands of the 
builder, rather than the promoter or 
banker. He is a shop man as dis- 
tinct from a front office man and 
yet his contacts with the Air Force, 
in which he was a captain, and with 
the early stages of the industry when 
it was producing planes for the A. 
E. F. gave him the fullest under- 
standing of the needs of what has 
become our most spectacular busi- 
ness. His views will be rather criti- 
cal. 

A new business empire is in the 
making. Measured by any but the 
most recent standards, it is even now 
a gigantic industry. It already 
reaches out to diverse sources for 
men, money and business. Hundreds 
of thousands of investors, industrial- 
ists, men engaged in transportation, 
executives and employees are watch- 
ing with tense eyes the advancement 
of this industry. Mr. Reeves’ ar- 
ticle will add another chapter to his 
careful analysis of this intriguing 
phase of our economic life. 


ARIFF and free trade advo- 

cates were not quite ready for 
the new tariff idea advocated by 
Henry Van Riper Scheel, vice-presi- 
dent of the Botany Worsted Mills, 
in a recent issue, but economists who 
have been perplexed on how to get 
a flexible tariff that would realiy pro- 
tect industry against low wage con- 
ditions abroad seem to welcome it. 
Labor has its own plan, which em- 
bodies the idea of American valua- 
tion rather than Mr. Scheel’s inge- 
nious plan to fix the tariff on the 
basis of the labor cost abroad. 

Mr. Scheel confesses that the pro- 
tective tariff has failed in many re- 
spects. He represents the new school 
of thought in the textile industry 
which has been for ten years in the 
business doldrums. He brings to his 
new work a scientific background. 
He is a charter member of the Tay- 
lor Society, and was a member of 
the Hoover Committee on the Elimi- 
nation of Waste in Industry. More 
will be heard of his plan as its im- 
plications become better understood. 

Its critics already are being heard. 
The News-Leader, of Richmond, 
Virginia, contends the great army of 
consumers is not interested in pro- 
tecting American wage standards and 
that the only sound plan is to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the 
worker’s dollar adding “no general 
scheme for reducing the buying abil- 


ity of the masses has ever operated 
effectually.” 
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Great Results! 


SAY ADVERTISERS IN 
THE CHICAGO DAIL Y NEWS 
MIDWEEK FEATURE SECTION 
















FROM A NATIONAL MAGAZINE: 
“Never before have I seen a newspaper do such 
a good spot-selling job as The Chicago Daily 
| News Midweek Section did.”—Forum. 








A LARGE CHICAGO BANK: _ 
“We were pleasantly surprised at the pulling | Ss; 
power of your attractive new feature section.” 
—Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 


A PROMINENT CLOTHIER: 


“We notice a decided increase in sales.”— 
Jerrems. 





























A CHICAGO BOOK SHOP: 
“We congratulate you upon a successful experi- << 





ment and thank you for having brought it to 
our attention.” —The Argus Book Shop, Inc. 


























| A LARGE DRESS SHOP: 
| “We shall continue to use this section.”— 
Appleton’s, Inc. 











Advertising Representatives: Midweek Features, printed in photogravure, 
NEW YORK DETROIT 2 ean © ; 
J. B. Woodward | Woodward & Kelly with extra color, tabloid size, incorporates spe- 
110 E, 42nd St. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. e " e e 
cial reading features of The Chicago Daily 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO , ity ae 
Woodward & Kelly 96" <O0% Krogness News long tried and accepted by discriminating 
360 N. Michigan Ave. Bank Bldg. Chicago readers. 
ATLANTA 
A. D. Grant . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
711-712 Glenn Bldg. You, too, can share this unusual reader interest, 
Member of the 100,000 Group ‘ isc 
of American Cities these splendid advertising results. 








MIDWEEK FEATURES 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
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“NHE first three quarters of 

| 1929 have exceeded all pre- 

dictions, but there is no guar- 

antee that the final quarter will 

maintain a _ record-breaking pace 

either in industry or in the stock 
market. 

However, it can be said that sen- 
timent in the highest financial circles 
is less bearish stock marketwise now 
than it was at the beginning of the 
year and even last year. Leading 
bankers, formerly alarmed, now em- 
phasize that the wonderful earnings 
reported by many corporations fur- 
nish justification for marking up 
their shares. These same influential 
interests have modified their fears of 
a sudden, wholesale withdrawal of 
call loans by corporations and other 
non-bankers now supplying more 
than half of all the stock market’s 
credit. Moreover, it is pointed out 
that discrimination has been exer- 
cised as never before in picking 
stocks, as revealed by the fact that 
at least half of all the issues on the 
New York Stock Exchange have not 
advanced but declined since the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Of course, it may be that our most 
prominent bankers, in common with 


Have Speculators 
Multiplied 


Faster Than 








Investors? 
Questions Not 


Easily Answered 


the bank rate has been raised a full 
one per cent. Brokers’ loans are two 
billion dollars in excess of a year ago 
and one billion in excess of three 
months ago. 

Then, too, the yield on dividend- 
paying stocks is even smaller than at 
any other stage of the market’s pro- 
longed advance. The disparity be- 
tween the average income available 
from common shares and from 
bonds has become extraordinarily 
marked. Yet, it has become uncom- 
mon to venture to offer offerings of 
straight bonds; every issue must now 
have a “speculative” feature of one 
kind or another—a “warrant” to buy 
the issuing -company’s shares at a 
certain price by and by, or a “con- 
vertible” inducement, or what-not. 
Clearly, the investment world has not 
—so far—accepted Secretary Mel- 
lon’s advice to buy bonds rather than 
stocks. 


HE stock market’s action would 

be more comprehensible were 
there actually, as some allege, an un- 
precedented abundance, not to say 
super-abundance in this country of 
capital available for investment. But 
how can this reasoning be squared 


with the long continuance of ex- 
cessively high charges for both de- 
mand and time funds in the security 
markets? Abundance or _ super- 
abundance logically means low, not 
high, prices for any commodity. 
Also, if there were a plethora of in- 
vestable capital, would brokers’ loans 
be soaring at the rate of two or three 
billions a year? 

The banker who handles probably 
more stock market loans than any 
other in America, and who is among 
those who were bearish but are now 
distinctly less so, said to me the other 
day: “I have scrapped every theory 
I used to hold. Old-time reasoning 
can no longer be applied—except 
with unhappy consequences. I don’t 
pretend to be able to analyze the why- 
for and wherefor of all that has hap- 
pened. Nor do I pretend to know 
what the outcome is going to be. I 
have, however, ceased to try to go 
contrary to existing realities but am 
now governed by them and not by 
theory.” 

The stock market continues to 
prove more attractive to speculators 
than to investors. Anyone who de- 
sires to buy for income finds to-day 
few suitable stocks among those 
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°° This time it’s a cash discount missed...” 


“Why don’t we KNOW where these delays occur?” 


“Why don’t we havea good time stamp 
and know whocauses delays. Our time 
stamps are always out of order... need 
winding ...or are inaccurate. We've 
got to stop these inter-department 
delays and get action. Find a good 
time stamp...one that will always 
work, If time stamps are worth while r 
at all, then we should have dependable 
ones...that are absolutely accurate : 
..-and that fix responsibility without li 
question.” 

* * *% 
And then he bought Stromberg Auto- Q 
matic Time Stamps (the stamps that c 
are used by all telegraph companies). ) 
They require no winding, no regula- , 
tion, practically no attention of any 
kind. They contain no delicate clock 
works, They are accurate, automatic 
and reliableand any number will oper- 
ate in exact synchronism. 


Get the facts on Stromberg Auto- 
matic Time Stamps. Write today for 
our booklet, “Money Saving Time.” 
It will interest you...and there is no 
obligation. 


Stromberg Time Equipment includes 
In-and-Out Recorders, Job Time Re- 
corders, Automatic Time Stamps. Wall 
Clocks, Program Instruments, and 
Process Timing and Signalling Instru- 
ments. All Stromberg Instruments are 
electrically operated and can be fur- 


Sj 2 nished in single units; or combined 
cau > ° 
and synchronized in one system con- 


1929 APR 29 AM i | 53 trolled by a Master Clock; or equipped 


( facsimile imprint) with Telechron Motors. 
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STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Time Recorders, and Everything for Recording, Signalling, 235 West Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Measuring and Observing Time & F ma : om 
238 West Erte STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINO s Send me booklet **Money Saving Time.” There is no obligation. 


STROMBERG TIME RECORDER CO. or CANADA, LTD, 


105 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario Firm Name 


By. 





























HIRTY-FOUR years old, 

small-boned, slender, quick- 

| moving with the fire of an 

artist, Nathan Borin does not look 

like the builder of a great business. 
Yet he is. 

Less than twenty years ago, he left 
his native land, Russia, knowing not 
one word of English. A dozen years 
of bitter struggle followed. Eight 
years ago he started his own business 
with less than $500. Four years ago 
he was still saving expenses by laying 
steam pipes with his own hands in 
his new factory. To-day, his busi- 
ness has sales of millions, is the larg- 
est of its kind, he is wealthy, and is 
making others wealthy. He manu- 
factures mirrors and framed pictures 
which are sold by the millions 
through 42,000 retail dealers. As a 
side line, he owns a railroad. 

How does a man make so swift a 
success? The answer is an open 
book in the career of “Nate” Borin. 

“T believe,” he says, giving his own 
twist to the idea, “that a man can get 
anything he thinks he can get. But 
there’s a price. Will he pay? Or, 
won't he? That’s the point.” 

In vivid, jerked-out phrases, he ex- 
plains his career: “I came in the back 
door to go out the front... . Every 
job I know by getting my hands 
greasy: when you start big, you don’t 
get bigger. But do I know it all? 
No! I pay men money to try to 
prove I’m ignorant. .. . Lots of busi- 
ness men won’t lose money for four 


Befriended by actor in 
Odessa; goes to America 





He Tells His Men 


to Write Their Own 
Pay Checks 


By Neil M. Clark 


Chief support of family; 
took job in picture store 




















Nathan 
Borin, 
President, 
Borin- 
Vivitone 
Corporation 








months to try some- 
thing, and never make 
much all their lives.” 

Borin was born in a 

town so small that he 
has forgotten even its 
name. His grandfa- 
ther meant him to be 
a scholar, and saw 
well to his education. 
At the age of twelve, 
however, he was sent 
to Odessa to visit an 
uncle, liked city life, and never re- 
turned to his village. He worked a 
year in a laundry for nothing but 
room and board, and another year in 
an engraving plant for the same 
wages. 

His father, meanwhile, had gone 
to the United States. 

“I wrote and asked if I could join 
him,” Borin told me. “He had no 
money to send, but did get a steamer 
ticket, third-class, on the installment 
plan, which he sent with instructions 
that I should come if I could manage 
the rest of the expenses of the trip. 

“Once, on the streets of Odessa, I 
had seen a well-dressed man carrying 
a heavy package. I came alongside 
and asked if he wouldn’t like some 
help, expecting a few pennies in case 
he agreed. He turned out to be a 
famous actor, and took a liking to 
me. He led me into the theater, in- 
troduced me to the other actors, made 
me at home there; and latter, when 
the time came for me to go to Amer- 


Saved expenses by laying 
own steam pipes 





Built railroad in three 
days to meet competition 


B ORIN Lets Experts Tell 

Him How to Run His Busi- 

ness but He Picks the Live 

Ones — How in Eight Years 
He Reached the Top 


ica, he fitted me out with clothes and 
a few dollars—enough to see me as 
far as Glasgow, where I took ship.” 

In Chicago, Nathan rejoined his 
father and started to school. His fa- 
ther was earning laborer’s wages, ten 
or twelve dollars a week; but soon, 
owing to a great tailoring strike, he 
was earning nothing at all. As a re- 
sult, two weeks after landing, “Nate” 
located a job and went to work. 
From that day, he alone chiefly sup- 
ported the family. His first wages 
were $2.50 a week, with usually a 
dollar or so extra for overtime. 

Nothing was too hard. He noticed 
that a mah was employed to build 
fires every morning. 

“T could do that,” he volunteered. 

It was arranged. He was allowed 
a dollar a week extra. 

His days were full. He started at 
5 o’clock, and often did not quit until 
7, 8, or even 9; many Sundays he 
worked, too. It wasn’t wholly be- 
cause he had to; he wanted to. 


Tells 
their 


his men to write 
own pay checks 
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“We lived miserably,” he ex- 
plained. “Hard times. Sickness. To 
me it wasn’t right. I was ambitious 
to make things better for us. I tried 
to learn everything about work. 

“My first job was in a little picture 
shop. I always liked little shops best, 
because a stranger like me could 
learn more. My boss often stayed 
late, and I would stay, too; without 
knowing it, he was my schoolmaster. 
In this way—I would keep busy, with 
one eye on him. If he was worried, 
he would soon start telling me ahout 
it. You know how it is: when you’re 
bothered, you talk it over with the 
baby! I would think about his prob- 
lem, and try to decide what I would 
do if it was mine. A few days 
later, maybe, I’d ask how that sit- 
uation came out. Thus I got my 
first practical knowledge of exec- 
utive work.” 

A quick-learning, hard-work- 
ing lad, this was, whose em- 
ployers liked and trusted him. 
For a dozen years, Borin worked 
in picture frame and mirror 
shops. He took responsibility 
easily, often assuming charge of 
departments over men twice his 
age. 

There were dramatic set-backs. 
One employer offered him a part- 
nership when the business had 
reached a certain size. He 
worked for months, night and 
day, skimping at $20 a week. On 
his prospects, and little else, one 
Saturday night he got married. 
The following Monday he re- 
turned to work—to find the plant 
in ashes! Gone was every im- 
mediate prospect ! 

For another employer he man- 
aged the mirror department on con- 
tract. His earnings rose spectacu- 
larly to $200 a week. Borin pro- 
posed an arrangement. 

“You can’t use all the mirrors I 
can make,” he said. “Suppose I set 
up a shop and make mirrors for 
others too. You guarantee to take 
so many, and have first call.’’ 


T was agreed on. Borin rented a 
little store. For the first time, 
he was in business for himself. 
This was eight years ago, and was 
the start of his present business. His 
capital was the few hundred dollars 
he had in his personal account. And 
within two weeks the former em- 
ployer, thinking no doubt he could 
screw Borin down to a better price 
on his contract, found a way to re- 
pudiate it. 

What to do? Borin was nimble- 
witted. He knew how to silver mir- 
rors. As a stop-gap, he went to 
owners of old buildings and pointed 
out it would pay to have their mir- 
rors :re-silvered. :“Jobs of this sort 
kept ‘him goifig until he got enough 
cash and credit ahead to buy ma- 
terials and make mirrors and picture 
frames on his own account. His first 
line of credit at a little bank nearby 





(and he sweated to get it!) was $500. 
The same banker, now vice-president 
of one of the largest Chicago banks, 
still loans him money—but in hun- 
dred thousands! 

Borin started like everybody else 
in his line: he made frames, bought 
sheet pictures from publishers, sold 
framed pictures. He was expert, and 
found ways to manufacture cheaper 
than others; so he began selling for 
less. Competitors did not worry at 
first. 

“Borin will soon be broke!” they 
commented. 

But he did not go broke, and soon 
was getting so much business that 
they became alarmed. They precipi- 


Why Do So Many 
College Men Fail 
to Make Good? 


Wi do so many educated 


men fail to make good? 
Here is the explanation of a self- 
made man who had nothing when 
he started but two willing hands 


and grit. He’s a driver but he 


tells his men they can write their 
own pay checks and they do. 
This in turn helps to explain why 
he has a business supplying 42,000 


retail dealers. 


tated a crisis for their competitor. 

On a buying trip to New York he 
found doors shut against him. Rivals 
had complained. Publishers would 
not sell him sheet pictures, except at 
ruinous prices. All turned him down. 

“Some day,” he warned them 
“some day you'll own up that you 
put me in the picture business !” 

They laughed. But that was pre- 
cisely what happened. Borin chose 
four popular pictures on which the 
copyright had expired. He asked an 
engraver to set a price for 100,000 
copies of each. 

“Are you crazy?” the engraver 
asked. 

One hundred thousand prints 
would have supplied even the biggest 
manufacturers, in those days, for 
years. But Borin was. not crazy. 
Because the quantity wasso large, 
the price per print was very low. He 
iramed the pictures to sell at $1 
each; previously,’ they had always 
sold at $5. Within the year, his 
original engraving order had been re- 
peated three times! 

The first little shop was soon out- 
grown, Borin built a large factory. 
Now, ‘he knew pictures better than 
real estate. The seller of the site 
promised to get a railroad switch. 
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He never did. Without railroad fa- 
cilities, the business could not live. 
Borin took the matter in his own 
hands. He organized a company, the 
Industrial Limits Railroad, con- 
demned property for a right of way, 
built a mile and a half of track, owns 
the railroad complete to-day, and 
with it serves an important industrial 
area besides his own plant. 

Once, while it was under construc- 
tion, a neighboring property owner 
threatened to obtain an injunction. 
Borin heard the news on Saturday 
morning, in New York. He figured 
that it would be impossible for the 
other man to find a judge and swear 
out the necessary papers before Mon- 

day. Furthermore, he knew that 
an injunction might block him in- 
definitely; whereas, the railroad 
could run while a damage suit, if 
one were instituted, was being 
settled in court. 

“Put three times as many men 
at work,” he ordered by long- 
distance telephone, “and finish 
the track past that property be- 
fore sundown tomorrow!” 

It was done. And there was 
no further trouble. 

This vest-pocket railroad, al- 
though one of the shortest in the 
country, is per dollar of invest- 
ment one of the most profitable. 

These are high spots in a ca- 
reer romantic and fascinating. 
The business, of course, has 
grown tremendously. To-day it 
leads the field decisively. Borin 
controls secrets processes by 
which he can reproduce paintings 
and etchings so perfectly that 
they can hardly be told from 
originals. He has necessarily be- 

come a great buyer of art. 

The secret of his swift success? 
Hard work, obviously. An open 
mind: always learning. Paying the 
price and taking a chance. 


66 ANY Sundays,” Borin said. 

“fellow workers would go 
on a trip, maybe somewhere in an 
automobile, and asked me; I wanted 
to go—but it wasn’t for me, yet. I 
had to get ready for something else. 
For years I’ve worked 70 or 75 hours 
a week. Still do. 

“What I do, I expect in a measure 
of others, on the basis that what they 
help me get, they share in. Some 
folks say of me: 

“*You can’t work for Borin. He’s 
a driver.’ 

“T guess I am. I drive men to 
earn more money, be happier, have 
fewer worries. Jf I have made 
money, I have not made it alone, but 
because I have helped other men to 
make it. No man does his best if he 
is in financial difficulties. Suppose I 
find a man in the shop owing $200. 
It will take him twelve months to pay 
it; and hard to do it, even then. 
What is $200 to me! I pay it. He 


stops worrying, does his work half’ 


(Continued on page 46) 
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ENRY FORD was being inter- 
H viewed by newspaper men at 
the Hotel Biltmore shortly after the 
conclusion of the World War. After 
many questions of 
topical interest 
had been asked 
and answered, the 





inquisitors ap- 
peared to have 
run out of ammu- 
nition. Mr. Ford 
asked if there 
were any more 
questions. they wished to ask. 


“I have heard many estimates as 
to how much you are worth, Mr. 
Ford,” said the writer, “and if you 
consider it a proper question, I would 
like to ask you how much money you 
have.” 

Some of the other newspaper folk 
protested that this question was not 
in good taste, but Mr. Ford smiled, 
and interrupted to say: 

“As a matter of fact, that ques- 
tion is the most interesting question 
there is to me. I have just had a re- 
port this very morning as to my as- 
sets. As nearly as can be estimated, 
I am told that I am worth eight hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars, three 
hundred and fifty of which is in 
cash.” 

“Of course,” Mr. Ford continued, 
“it is impossible to figure closer than 
a million or two dollars either way.” 

“Well,” said one reporter, “you 
wouldn’t miss a million or so: why 
not make a little distribution right 
here?” 

Mr. Ford smiled, and then became 
serious. 

“You know,” he said, “that one of 
the first discoveries one makes after 
one gets into the so-called multi- 
millionaire class is the interest that 
other rich men take in advising on 
the dangers of indiscriminate giving. 

“Tt is true that I would not miss 
a million or two, but might commit 
a great moral wrong by giving any 
one unearned money. The problem 
of seeing to it that a great fortune 
is a force only for good is the great- 
est problem that a man in control of 
vast sums of money must face.” 


LEC ROSS, of the Detroit Golf 

Club and one of the best known 
professionals, was sitting in a smoker 
of a passenger train. Beside him was 
a rather worried appearing stranger 
who struck up a conversation which 
finally focused on this question: 

“Wonder if you would mind doing 
me a favor ?” 

“What is it?” 

“I noticed you were sitting in Seat 
No. 10 and am presuming you have 
that as your lower berth?” 

Ross nodded. 

“Well, my wife isn’t feeling well,” 
continued the stranger. “She has the 
upper over you, and inasmuch as she 
1s quite a large woman I am wonder- 


ittle #its 


about 


IG 
HN 


ing if you would mind changing 
berths with her for the night. 
Wouldn’t ask, you know, excepting, 
as I said, she is a large woman and 
not feeling at all well.” 

The canny Scot hesitated. In- 
quired: “Are you occupying the 
same berth with your wife?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Well, what is your berth num- 
ber?” 

“Lower five.” 

For a moment there was silence. 


RED M. ZEDER, vice-president 
in charge of engineering of the 
Chrysler Corporation, has, as one of 
his associates, Carl Breer. Quite a 
number of years 
ago Zeder and 
Breer with Owen 
R. Skelton had 
worked _ together 
on automobile en- 
gineering _prob- 
lems and, with 
their experiments 
concluded, Breer 
returned to his home in California. 
Five years passed and Zeder, im- 
mersed in another engineering prob- 
lem, had taken his blueprints home. 
In the midst of his overtime study- 
ing, one night, he looked up and more 
or less aimlessly remarked to his 
sister : 

“Sis, remember that young fellow 
I had with me several years ago?” 

“Who do you mean?” she asked. 

“Fellow named Breer. Carl Breer.” 

“Yes, I remember him. Why?” 

“T wish I knew where he went to. 
I’ve got a job that would just suit 
him.” 

“You really want him?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Perhaps I can find him,” she half 
promised. A few days later Breer 
reported to Zeder. 

“Where did you drop from?” 
shouted the engineer. “I was talking 
with my sister about you the other 
night. Wondered where I could find 
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you. She will certainly be surprised 
to know you've shown up.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She wrote me you wanted to see 
me—had a job for me.” 

“She wrote you? How 
know where to find you?” 

“T don’t know—unless it’s because 
we're going to be married pretty 


did she 


soon,” grinned Breer. “Didn’t you 
know that?” 
“No,” roared Zeder. “When did 


this happen?” 

“Well, we’ve been corresponding 
ever since I left here—it’s about 
time we’re doing something like get- 
ting married, don’t you think?” 


RANK A. D. ANDREA, the 

man who sends the Fada radio to 
the four corners of the earth, set 
himself upon the road to success by 
a quick bit of _ 
mental arithmetic. 
In the early days 
of the industry, 
when Mr. Andrea 
was building parts 
and developing 
the receiver whose 
name is made 
from his initials, “"=™ * 
he had little capital. The business 
was seasonal, but the development 
work had to go on, and the problem 
of meeting the rent and payroll 
hourly became more pressing. 

At the time of this crisis the In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation was engaged in some 
experiments that required an ex- 
tremely skillful workman on electri- 
cal devices. 

Mr. Andrea’s name was mentioned, 
and a representative called to learn 
if he could take over the job. 

“T realized,” said Mr. Andrea re- 
cently, in telling of the incident, ‘the 
requirements, and knew that skill, 
time, and patience would be called 
into play, and, what was more im- 
portant to me in the circumstances, 
that a charge above the ordinary 
scale for such services would be in 
order. I did some quick mental 
arithmetic on the spot, estimating the 
time necessary for the work. Apply- 
ing this against the amount of money 
needed to tide me over the critica! 
period, I calculated I’d have to have 
$20 per hour for the work. 

“Without hesitating I quoted the 
figure with a mental prayer that it 
would be accepted. It was, much to 
my relief! The contract was closed 
and yielded me the money with which 
to carry on my own development 
work. This indeed was the closest 
shave I ever had in my business ca- 
reer. Few understand what a thin 
hairline sometimes comes between 
success and failure.” 

There are rich men to-day who still 
bear poverty. 





| NACTORY methods have but 

served to sharpen the time-hon- 

ored proverb, that the “jack of 
all trades is master of none.” And 
the reasons are not difficult of deter- 
mination for the machine breaks 
down the handicraftsman’s art into 
simple, uniform operations which it 
can perform endlessly and without 
change. 

Consider any machine that comes 
within the range of your experience ; 
the first fact which strikes your im- 
agination is that efficiency of opera- 
tion depends upon the mechanism 
continuing to operate at approxi- 
mately the same speed, and on the 
same special routine job. Suppose 
you try to make your vacuum 


sweeper, your automobile, your print- 
ing press—any machine over which 
of all 


you have control—a “jack 





HE Simple, Economi- 
.cal Process of Machine 
Operation for Mass Pro- 
duction is the Result of 
Industrial Co-operation 
—How the Small Manu- 
facturer May Seize His 

Opportunity 


By Robert A. Brady itil aii Raila 


—The Way to Profits 


trades!’ The notion is unthinkable. 

Yet “enlightened commonsense” 
does not always tell you that the real 
secret of any machine’s success is 
specialization upon a few, relatively 
simple, and highly standardized tasks. 
For fundamentally standardization is 
inherent in all machine processes, only 
the routine characteristics are not al- 
ways called by that name. In fact, 
when considered in a broad light, 
standardization is essential to the ac- 
quiring of all skills, whether by ma- 
chines or by human operatives. For 
skill comes from practice in doing the 
same thing in about the same way 
over and over again. The surgeon is 
able to operate upon a patient because 





he knows that, barring a monstrosity 
of nature, every human being has a 
standard internal apparatus. You are 
able to talk to your neighbor because 
words and inflections of the voice 
have standard meanings. Manufac- 
turers are able to produce uniform 
goods for a future market because 
they know that, at any given time, 
people have highly standardized 
“wants.” 

Only in recent times, however, 
have business men come to adequately 
appreciate the industrial significance 
of standardization. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, recogniz- 
ing this fact, has made a study of 
standardization designed to show 
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business executives the possi- 
bilities inherent in the move- 
ment. The first part of the 
study gives a _ descriptive 
cross-section of the move- 
ment and is aimed to give the 
reader a panoramic view of 
the standardization work of 
typical private corporations, 
trade associations, engineer- 
ing societies, “single-purpose”’ central 
clearing houses for the establishment 
of national standards, and interna- 
tional standards bodies. The second 
part of the study takes up the eco- 
nomics of the standardization move- 
ment. 

In this latter part of its study*, the 
Conference Board comes to the con- 
clusion that the basic issue before the 
modern business executive is not 
standardization, per se, but how 
much, and what kind of standardiza- 
tion?—a question which presents it- 
self insistently, under modern condi- 
tions, to executives of both small and 
large firms. Standardization may be 
considered, the study finds, like in- 
dustrial research and scientific man- 
agement, as a tool for accomplishing 
specific ends. If the tool is used in- 
telligently the result is greater eff- 
ciency in production, lower costs, 
lower prices, larger markets, and 
hence higher profits. If it is used 
badly the consequence is high com- 
petitive cost, a “spotty” and expensive 
product, and, in the long run, loss of 
markets and financial ruin. Bad use 
of standards by the artist, even— 
standards of color, of ink and dye 
purity, of technique—would ruin him. 
Good standards of workmanship and 
of product differentiate the success- 
ful blacksmith from the failure. Like- 
wise in all industrial operations. 

Most all types of industrial stand- 
ards can be used regardless of the 
size of the producing unit. Consider, 
for a moment, 
the application 
of a few of the 
better known 





* “Industrial 
stand ardiza- 
tion,’ National 
Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 
247 Park Ave., 
New York, 
1929. Price, 
$3.50. 


G. K. BURGESS, 
Director, 
Bureau of Standards 


H. COONLEY 


: Pres., 
Walworth Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Cc. E. SKINNER, 

Asst. Dir. Engr., 

Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co. 








The American 


Standards Association 
The powerful impetus to make more with less 


waste in material and effort comes from 


American industry itself. 


VER 200 trade associations, 
ten technical societies and 
seven government departments 
co-operate with the American 
Standards Association. It is the 
great factor that maintains 
America’s industrial supremacy. 
Its directors include representa- 
tives of the iron and steel indus- 
try, gas, automobile, telephone, 
electric light and power, rail- 
road, engineering and manufac- 
turing industries, and insurance 
interests, all the great sections of 
our economic world. Its board 
of directors has the twelve fol- 
lowing members: 


C. L. COLLENS, 


Pres. 
Reliance E. & E. Co., 
Cleveland 





L. A. DOWNS, 


res., 
Illinois Cenral 
System 


B. GHERARDI, 
Vice-Pres., Ch. Engr., 

. i 2. Amer. Tel. & Tel., 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York 


W. J. SERRILL, 
Chm. Research Comm. 
U. G. I 








QUINCY BENT, a 
Vice-Pres., 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


SULLIVAN, 
Vice-Pres., 


Hartford, Conn. 











Travelers Insur. Co. 
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types of standards to youn 
particular plant. 

First, and from some 
points of view most impor- 
tant of these, is standard no- 
menclature. Standard signs, 
symbols, names, and methods 
of graphical representation 
are essential to the operation 
of any plant. How great 
would be the confusion in a furniture 
factory, for example, if it were im- 
possible to determine in advance of 
shipment that when mahogany was 
ordered any one of the following 
Philippine woods, as the Federal 
Trade Commission has _ reported, 
might be delivered: red lauan, white 
lauan, tanguile, narra, apitong, ba- 
taan, lamao, almon, orion, batang, 
bagaac, batak and balachacan! Imag- 
ine the difficulty of breaking in new 
workmen if most machine parts did 
not have standard names. What do 
you buy when the salesman offers you 
“pure wool,” “wash silk,” “imported 
English broadcloth” ? 

A second important type is stand- 
ardization of product, or, as it is 
sometimes called, simplification. The 
elimination of excess shapes and va- 
rieties of products rarely called for, 
uneconomical to manufacture and un- 
necessary in order to meet the needs 
of customers, are the bane of prac- 
tically every industry. 

Automobiles are used more widely 
in the United States than in any other 
country in the world largely because 
the varieties manufactured in any 
given year are so small, and the num- 
bers so produced so great, that all the 
economies of mass production can be 
utilized by the plants, and, conse- 
quently, prices are within the range 
of most people’s incomes. 

Or, take the case of electrical 
equipment, a large percentage of 
which is produced by small plants. 
Electric house- 
hold appliances 
are bought in 
small quantities 
in London be- 
cause voltages, 
frequencies and 
type of current 
differ from dis- 
trict to district. 
The reverse. in 
general, being 
the case in this 
country, per 





F. E. MOSKOVICS, 


res., 
Improved Products Co. 
New York 


Cc. M. CHAPMAN, 
Cons. Engr., 
New York City 


M. S. SLOAN, 


Pres. 
New York Edison Co, 
New York City 
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capita consumption of such 
equipment is high. 

‘Partly as a result of the ef- 
forts of the Federal Division 
of. Simplified Practice, varie- 
ties of paving brick have been 
reduced from 66 to 5; files and 
hasps from 1,351 to 475; plow 
bolts from 1,500 to 840; bank 
checks from thousands to one 
size for each instrument ; solid 
section steel windows from 
42,877 to 2,244, and so ad in- 
finitum. 

Closely related to simplifi- 
cation are dimensional stand- 
ards. These are necessary in 
order to secure interchangea- 
bility of parts. Standards of 
this sort are usually written 
with a “tolerance,” or stated 
permissible variation away 
from the absolute standard. 
One of the reasons why small 
automobile parts manufac- 
turers have been so successful 
is because automobiles have 
been designed to use inter- 
changeable parts. The almost 
infinite number of sizes and 
types of screws, bolts and nuts 
is a cause of worry to prac- 
tically every manufacturer 
using machinery. Recent stud- 
ies have shown that one of 
the principal causes for return 
of goods by customers of 
women’s clothing stores is lack 
of standard sizes. 

Quality specifications for 
materials and equipment are 
necessary if buying is to be 
placed on a scientific basis. 
Usually such _ specifications 
necessitate some system of 
testing goods delivered. Prac- 
tically no large firm in the 
country buys raw materials, 
and a great many do not buy 
semi-finished or finished ma- 
terials on a trade mark or 
brand name basis. Hundreds 
of small firms, through the use 
of specifications set up by the 
trade associations to which 
they belong, are placing their 
purchasing on a similar basis. 
One authority estimates the 
savings of the Federal Gov- 
ernment through its system of 
specifications at $100,000,000 
per annum. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, and several of the 
larger trade associations have 
set up certification plans by 
way of protecting buyers 
against bad quality goods. Cer- 
tification involves the guaran- 
tee by the seller to the buyer 
that the commodities sold com- 
ply, in every particular, with 
certain standards. 

Safety codes have been de- 
veloped by numerous firms, 
trade associations and other 
bodies. “Some appreciation of 
the significance of savings 
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If the final quarter does as well as the 
first three-quarters of the year, all will be 
qwell, 

x * 


Where is Cal. going to alight? 
.*6 « 


The stock market, if it contains much 
water, has proved it has long wind. 
2 © 
Engineer Hoover is doing well at the 
throttle. 


+ * + 
Some day oil stocks will get steam up. 
x x OX 


Europe is on the mend, but it is far 
from mended. 
* * x 
Higher tariff schedules mean higher 
joreign temper. 


x ok Ox 
Welcome, Ramsay! Ye’re a braw laddie. 
*” Ok Ok 


Bonds yield more than most stocks. 
* ¢ ¢ 
Is Mussolini, having attained the uh- 
disputed summits of autocracy, to climb 
down a bit? 
x * Ox 
The shorter week seems no longer un- 
certain. 


x * * 
1929 so far has confounded all croakers. 
* Ok Ok 


Aircraft prospects are better than most 
aircraft stock prospects. 
- + 2 

Many countries can produce wheat—but 
not cotton. 


* * x 
Has construction ceased to rise? 
* * x 


Natural gas is coming to the top as a 
profitable industry. 
* Ok 
Money has probably passed its peak 

price. 
* <«¢ * 

If you feel you must buy stocks at cur- 
rent prices, don’t overlook rails. 

x * x 

The worst thing of all to be short of is 

Commonsense. 
es 

If talk would make America rich, 

Congress would be an Eldorado! 
* + © 

Our farmers will find that, in the end, 
they must dig themselves out of their 
difficulties. 

2 +% 

Scrap ships! 

eo * 

The question is not whether it is to be a 
white or green Christmas, but a bright or 
a blue one. 

x x x 


The surest profits are cashed profits. 
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from this source may be 
gained when it is realized that 
accident compensation ranges 
from 2 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
of the total wage bill in differ- 
ent branches of the building 
industry.” As _ every plant 
manager knows, any _ frear- 
rangement of machinery, or 
any protective device which in- 
creases the safety to life and 
limb, not only adds to the ef- 
ficiency with which the factory 
is operated, and to the good- 
will of the working force, but 
it also decreases expensive 
stoppages and eliminates costly 
legal adjustments. 

Other standards, such as 
standard methods of test, rules 
for the operation and rating of 
machinery and apparatus, con- 
tribute their quota to increased 
plant efficiency. As the names 
of these latter suggest, they 
form the indispensable basis 
for setting standards of human 
efficiency through time and 
motion studies. H. K. Hatha- 
way, member of the Taylor 
Society, says: “Standards of 
accomplishment are dependent 
upon standards of equipment, 
materials, methods and prod- 
uct. . . . There can be no 
standard or uniformity of ac- 
complishment without stand- 
ardization of all of the condi- 
tions under which the work is 
done.” 

Perhaps the most important 
effect of the use of industrial 
standards is to be found in 
their bearing upon the cost 
structure. In the first place, 
purchase upon specifications 
tends to establish a close cor- 
relation between price and 
amount purchased of material 
of desired qualities. While 
they eliminate guess work on 
the part of the purchaser, 
standard specifications enable 
the supplier to know exactly 
what is required of him. At 
the same time, delivery of 
stated quantities of standard 
materials at regular intervals 
makes possible continuous op- 
eration of the supplier’s plant, 
enabling him to produce at 
minimum cost and sell at the 
minimum price. Likewise, a 
continuous flow of standard 
materials into the plant elimi- 
nates capital tied up in mate- 
rials inventory. 

A simplified product elimi- 
nates capital tied up in numer- 
ous patterns and drawings. 
Standard processing makes 
possible a continuous flow of 
materials from stage to stage, 
from machine to machine, and 
from department to depart- 
ment. There is a wealth of 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The King 
of Swat 
is rich 





i By Norman Beasley 

is I F the Homerun Industry 
3 B= in boa a gre fs —_ aed sick fol- Should Slump the Great Bam- 
KC came rushing into New Yor Owing the operation . oi | 
a with an idea. His name was performed on _ the bino N eed Not Fret —Cobb 
or Christy Walsh and he was going to epee White Sox and Huggins Are Men of Wealth 
of syndicate feature articles to the news- for participating in a —How Ballblayers Invest Their 
nt papers. Attached to his contracts “fixed” World’s Series b ) 

ul, were the signatures of such famous with Cincinnati, re- Substantial Income 

d- people as Mary Garden, D. W. turned to the front 
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Griffith, Gene Buck and others—one 
of the others being that of a left- 
handed big league pitcher. 

Somehow Walsh’s idea didn’t 
work out. with the rhythm his en- 
thusiasm had led him to anticipate. 
Mary Garden went to Europe with- 
out writing anything; D. W. Griffith 
became interested in a new movie; 
Gene Buck found another setting fora 


pages of the news- 

papers. Ruth’s big bat became a sub- 
ject of national interest. Walsh, stiil 
cutting financial corners in New 
York, began receiving contracts for 
the Ruthian feature, and it wasn’t 
long before he was in an advantageous 
position—he was beginning to dictate 
some terms of his own. 


Ruth laughed louder. 

Still Walsh persisted. “I’ve got a2 
plan worked out for you,” he said, 
“and I want you to listen. Most of 
your years in the big league are be- 
hind you. You haven’t a cent. What I 
want you to do is to save this money 
we're getting for you from your 
syndicated articles, your exhibition 


ce, musical comedy, so that by the time HAT, briefly, is the story of games, and so on. Take your salary 
ms the young promoter had finished read- Christy Walsh and, in its way, and do as you please with it, but this 
ail ing excuses all he had to talk about serves as a lead on this article of how money that comes in to me—and 
nd was his lefthanded pitcher. Some- many professional ballplayers have which is your money—is your insur- 
ial thing else he had that he didn’t talk come along the road to financial hap- ance against the future.” 
ile about was a bank balance of $8.96. piness in contrast to the impoverished 
on The baseball player’s name was days of not so long ago when the §6 HAT’d’ya mean?” growled 
er, George Herman Ruth, -and, in 1921, Waddells were off-season bartenders the ballplayer. 
ble “Babe” Ruth was little more than and in-season grandstand idols. Walsh repeated his explanation 
tly just another ball player. He was Walsh, perhaps more than any and recalled the misfortunes of other 
At just starting his celebrated home other individual, is responsible for ball players who had been stars in 
ol run crusade but there were perform- that change. the days of acclaim and who had 
rd ers such as Ty Cobb, Eddie Collins, Ruth, to-day, is financially inde- been dropped from the playing 
als Walter Johnson and Tris Speaker pendent. He has a trust fund of fields—penniless. Ruth still refused 
Op- who were far more famous. approximately $150,000 and it pays to agree. It turned into a clash of 
int, him about $12,000 a year. The facts wills, and Walsh, with logic on his 
at N this predicament Walsh did surrounding the creating of this trust side, finally won out. 
the precisely what any other good fund are somewhat unusual. Ruth, Grumblingly Ruth signed an agree- 
. business man would have done—he some four or five years ago, lot a ment to Walsh’s terms and one of 
ard sprang aside so the falling walls of quite’ respectable bankroll playing the first moves was to take out an 
onl his own endeavors would not bury the races in Cuba. Some accounts annuity insurance policy for $50,000. 
ate him and began concentrating on his have his losses reported as high as Walsh got in touch with Harry 
' one possibility for profit. He found $100,000, but whatever the figure, it Heilman, Detroit outfielder, who was 
= a printer who would trust him for was sufficient to take all he had. To representing an insurance company 
wal the production of a few hundred most people that would have been a_ in the off-season, had him come to 
al posters announcing “ ‘Babe’ Ruth’s serious loss; to Ruth it was an inci- New York and turned over the pol- 
kes column” to the newspaper editors, dent. To Walsh it was another idea. icy to him. Walsh then began put- 
ot and he fired sales letter after sales Creating an opportunity he said: ting Ruth’s “by-product money” into 
Age: letter at these same editors. “Babe, you’ve got to begin saving a trust fund. By the end of the 1929 
and While his mail campaign was in your money.” baseball season this trust fund will 
is? progress Ruth began crashing out ~ Ruth laughed. have reached the $100,000 mark— 





home runs, and baseball, which had 


“T mean it,” insisted Walsh. 





it is close to that now—and under its 


20 


terms there is no way for Ruth to 
infringe on the principal. 

“What does Ruth think of the idea 
now?” I asked Walsh a few days 
before this article was written. 

“Ruth has already answered that,” 
he returned. “Nearly three years 
ago he was talking at a Boy Scouts’ 
meeting, when he said: 


CW OYS, it’s a fine thing to be 

able to play baseball. Some 
day one of you boys may be in the 
big leagues. Maybe more than one, 
{ don’t know. But I do know some- 
thing, and that is: When you get 
there save your money. For several 
years after I came into the big 
leagues I spent every cent I made. 
Now I’m saving. I hope none of 
you boys have to learn the lesson I 
learned.’ 

“Ruth didn’t say it, but I am 
pretty sure he was thinking of the 
experience in Havana when he said 
‘I hope none of you boys have to 
learn the lesson I learned.’ ” 

Mr. Walsh thumbed over some 
papers on his desk to finally bring 
out a check for $1,000. “That came 
in this morning,” he said. “It is a 
return on ‘Babe’s’ trust fund.” 

“Are you re-investing it for him?” 

“No.” 

“You’re not?” 

“No. I do not re-invest his trust 
fund returns. He gets those checks 
to do with as he pleases.” Walsh 
smiled. “You know, there is a side 
to Ruth that business men will have 
difficulty in understanding. In the 
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Wide World 


ERY few of our notable 
athletes squander their 


money. Most of them invest 
shrewdly and wisely. Some 
are rich — witness Tunney 
and Jack Dempsey. “Babe” 
Ruth lets a bank invest his 
surplus. When the home 
run industry fails, as it must 
eventually, the great ball- 
player will have the income 
of a $150,000 trust to fall 
back on. His investments 
are 30 per cent. in guaran- 
teed first mortgages, 22 per 
cent. in railroads, 25 per 
cent. in industrials, and 23 
per cent. in public utilities. 
He has his entire salary of 
$70,000 a year besides to help 
out for the rainy day. 


first place, he is not a business man. 
Not in any sense of the word. While 
he has a keen appreciation of what 
he is worth to the New York Ameri- 
can League team he would, under 
different circumstances, play baseball 
for nothing. He actually loves the 
game. 

“He is a boy at heart with all a 
boy’s desires. Were I to insist that 
he save what his trust fund earns 
there would be no fun in saving. 
That is, not for him. He receives 
these checks and there is a kick to 

getting them because he sees 
= them increasing in size and he 
knows that to get them he is 
steadily stacking up a_ bigger 
reserve. 

“Ruth makes a great deal of 
money in a year. There is his 
salary (while Walsh offered no 
information on this point it is 
generally accepted as_ being 
$70,000 a season) in addition 
to his newspaper writings, his 
exhibition games after the sea- 
son, vaudeville appearances, 
movies, endorsements for things 
he believes he can legitimately 
endorse, his appearance at sales 
meetings—and it amounts to re- 
spectable figures when gathered 
together. 

“Prior to entering into this 
agreement Ruth loaned his 
name to anything and every- 
body, it seemed, and fre- 


T’S no use telling boys of té- 

day how Demosthenes labored 
to make himself the world’s 
greatest orator. But tell them 
how “Babe” Ruth poled out 60 
round trip tickets in one season 
and you get their attention. 
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quently found himself in financial 
difficulties. That doesn’t happen 
now.” 

“In your experience what ball- 
player can take rank as the best 
business man ?”’ Mr. Walsh was asked. 

“There are two—Ty Cobb and 
Miller Huggins,’ he answered 
quickly. “Cobb quit baseball with 
close to a million dollars, if not 
actually that much. He made shrewd 
investments and in making these in- 
vestments was helped by the advice 
of bankers and manufacturers. Be- 
ing in the position he was it was 
never difficult for him to receive 
stock tips. As a matter of fact, it 


_was difficult for him to avoid getting 


them. 


s6 OBB displayed plenty of 

wisdom in sorting the in- 
formation that came to him. So far 
as I know he never acted without 
consulting someone in whom he had 
confidence. Beyond that, he had 
confidence in few people. He an- 
alyzed stocks with the same reason- 
ing and thoroughness that he put into 
playing baseball. He wanted the 
facts before him and he did not 
reach conclusions by jumping. Cobb 
would have been a success at any 
business. In fact he is still young 
enough to make a reputation that will 
be recognized in the business world 
—and, I think he will. 

“Cobb has the will to win and a 
mathematical mind that considers all 
the chances. 

“Miller Huggins, manager of the 
New York Yankees, is another who 
possesses a thinking mind. Not only 
has he saved but he has invested very 
wisely. A number of bankers I 
know will freely admit their accept- 
ance of Huggins’ judgment on a 
proposition. So far as baseball is 
concerned Huggins can quit to-day. 
Some of these days he will quit to 
devote the remainder of his life to 
managing his interests, which, even 
new, are quite extensive.” 

“Are there any others ?” 

“A few, but none in the same 
financial class with Cobb and Hug- 
gins.” 

“How about such players as 
Hornsby, Vance, Hoyt—those fel- 
lows ?” 


6s CAN’T answer that. I do not 
know enough about their per- 
sonal affairs. One thing is sure, 
however ; the majority of ballplayers 
are saving their money against the 
day when they will not be drawing 
big league salaries. Obviously, all 
are not going to do so well as Cobb 
and Huggins, but the day when it 
was common practice for the ball- 
player to draw against his next sea- 
son’s salary so as to tide himself over 
the Winter is pretty well gone. 
“T have read newspaper articles— 
and so has everyone else—in which 
the writers lamented the fact that 
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ballplayers were spending part of 
their spare time in reading the finan- 
cial pages. I fail to understand what 
is wrong with that. No one believes 
the club owner is in the game merely 
for the fun of it. Most club owners 
are good sportsmen and are willing to 
invest a lot of money in new ball- 
players for the satisfaction of hav- 
ing a winning team. But don’t for- 
get—a winning team is 
invariably a money 
maker. 

“The ballplayer, in 
turn, is in the game be- 
cause he can get more 
money for playing base- 
ball than he could get for 
doing anything else. It 
is sensible for him to in- 
vest his earnings while 
he may.” 

No attempt will be 
made to list the invest- 
ment interests of all big 
league players. No such 
list can be accurate be- 
cause players are coming 
and going, regularly, 
throughout the season. 
However, some players 
can be named and they 
will serve as a fair indi- 
cation as to what is being 
done. 

Waite Hoyt, the brilliant New 
York American league pitcher, is 
part owner of an undertaking estab- 
lishment and is a registered morti- 


cian, besides having active real estate 
interests in New York City. 

Lou Gehrig invests his money in 
New York property. 

George Sisler, of the Boston 
Braves, is owner of a printing estab- 
lishment in St. Louis, as well as a 
property owner. 

Howard Ehmke, of the Philadelphia 
Athletics, has a paying interest in a 


Ruth handing a check for his living 
trust fund to Frank L. Hilton, a vice- 
president of the Bank of Manhattan. 


field cover business as well as in a 
chromium plating company in De- 
troit. He is a business man as well 
as a fine athlete. 
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Herbert Pennock owns a couple of 
farms in Pennsylvania. 

“Dazzy” Vance has considerable 
property in Florida. It is property 
that is paid for and is well situated. 

Harry Heilmann has an insurance 
business that keeps him occupied in 
his off seasons in Detroit. 

Percy Jones, pitcher with the Bos- 
ton Braves, has an inheritance of 
several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars that he is 
inanaging successfully. 

There you have a few 
of them. And, as said. 
these few furnish a fair 
indication as to what is 
going on in the minds of 
big league ballplayers so 
far as investments are 
concerned. Most players 
make investments in the 
stock market but they are 
seldom heavy; as a rule 
the major portion of 
their earnings goes back 
to the soil. By that is 
meant, these earnings go 
into farm lands or im- 
proved city property. 
The wasteful days of the 
Waddells are pretty well 
at an end. But many of 
the old-time stars of the 
diamond are living to- 
day upon the salary of some obscure 
job. They did not save during their 
brief time of prominence when in 
their youth and prime.” 


Hitching New Plans to Old Products 


OME years ago the manufacturer 

of a patent metal belt lacing ot- 

fered his product to the consumer in 

a new way. He put it up in attrac- 

tive “handy” packages, containing six 
or twelve sets to the package. 

It took the salesmanager of that 
concern six months to put the idea 
across. The big boss said it wouldn’t 
go. Said he had been making and 
selling belt lacing for fifteen years 
and folks didn’t buy it in packages, 
like breakfast food. It just wasn’t 
done. The idea was silly. 

But the salesmanager kept at him. 
After fighting the idea for six 
months, the boss finally gave in. “All 
right,” he said, “we'll try it, just to 
show you that you’re wrong. I know 
the thing will be a fizzle.” 

And you should have seen that 
“fizzle” go. That “breakfast food” 
package made a killing. It opened 
up a tremendous market. 

Because it was a handy way to 
buy. Farmers could slip a package 
of laces in their pockets. They could 
carry it in the tool kit of the machi- 
nery. Besides, it was an easy, at- 
tractive package for the dealer to dis- 
play on his counter, where it would 


By Bernard Krog 


catch the eye. And to top it all off 
—they got a better price for the small 
package than they had ever received 
for their product before. 





TO 


Analysis Of Distribution 
Of Electric Power 


LIMINATING those public util- 
E, ity enterprises in this country 
whose output is devoted entirely to 
railway use, 10 per cent. of the out- 
put of the remainder is sold for do- 
mestic service ; 7.5 per cent. for com- 
mercial lighting; 56 per cent. for 
commercial power ; and 6.5 per cent. 
for traction, 3.5 per cnt. is used by 
the companies themselves in their gas, 
water or traction departments and 
for lighting companies’ offices, etc. 
16.5 per cent. is lost or unaccounted 
for. 

These figures, reported by the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, 
show rather conclusively that indus- 
trial power is the most important 
item in the disposition of the output 
of electric utility companies. 


That only goes to prove the old 
saying, to the effect that you can 
never tell how far a frog will jump, 
or something like that. The boss was 
so used to selling his stuff in barrels 
or tubs or crates or cases, or what- 
ever way he sold it, that he didn’t 
think it would go any other way. 

How about your product? 

The chances are you don’t sell 
patent belt lacing, but, whatever it is, 
have you ever tried putting it up in 
a “handy” package? Have you tried 
giving it a new sales angle? In this 
day of keen competition those things 
count. 

Look over your product. Perhaps 
there’s a way of selling it or a way 
of marking it or a way of packaging 
it that will double your sales. 

Why do you suppose a certain 
bright chap put red edges on shovels? 
That bit of red doesn’t make the 
shovel any better. But it catches the 
eye. It identifies that particular 
shovel and makes it stand out from 
the rest of the herd. 

What do you sell? 

Look it over and see how you can 
put that selling kink into it. The 
idea’s there—)ut you’ve got to find it. 








“With All Thy Getting, 


Mact and 


Get Understanding”’ 


| omwesens 


By B. C. Forbes 


RESIDENT HOOVER and his Administration 
must stand shoulder-to-shoulder with American 
industry and present a united front to foreign, especially 
European, countries that are determined to strike at our 
prosperity. The writer found, during 


U. S. MUST b ie: : 

SHOW a trip through Britain and the conti- 
UNITED nent of Europe this Summer, that our 
FRONT 


wealth, our strength, our efficiency, 
our progress, our financial and commercial expansion, 
combined with our attitude towards war debts and 
- towards Europe’s troubles, have aroused intense jealousy 
and incurred bitter hostility. 

European governments are ready to co-operate as never 
before with their industrial, financial, commercial and 
agricultural interests in combating what they call “the 
American invasion.” Premier Briand’s proposal—laid be- 
fore the twenty-seven European delegations attending the 
League of Nations session in Geneva—for the formation 
of a European Federation, is inspired, at least partly, by 
the prevailing sentiment towards the United States. 
Already unprecedented strides have been made in organiz- 
ing international cartels in Europe designed to checkmate 
United States activities in various important fields of in- 
dustry. We should not permit polite words and sentiments 
expressed at European banquets attended by Americans to 
blind us to the indisputable fact that European nations 
regard the United States as a common economic enemy. 
Old internal differences among European peoples will be 
subordinated to the supreme idea that the United States 
is Europe’s main economic menace. European business 
interests can count confidently upon aggressive backing 
by their own government and upon international co-opera- 
tion between governments and between business interests. 

Therefore, it behooves the United States Government to 
realize clearly what is developing in Europe and to extend 
to its business leaders all legitimate support in the battle 
for world trade. Happily, President Hoover thoroughly 
understands business and its needs. Happily, also, the 
American public have lost much of their former distrust 
of American corporations and now have a better concep- 
tion of the value of brainy giants capable of raising 
America to first rank among the business nations of the 
world. 

* * * 


Following a straight line gets you farthest. 
2 * * 


The world is as a bank: You get back what you put 


in—with interest. 
* * + 


Chicago’s motto is: “I will!” See how it has grown. 


FTER visiting various lands, observing living con- 
ditions and talking with many ordinary folks, the 
though uppermost in my mind is that steady employ- 
ment at reasonably good wages is the biggest thing of all. 
It is unemployment that causes revo- 


THE ; : ‘ 

BIGGEST lutions, it is unemployment _ that 
THING breeds crime. It is unemployment that 
OF ALL 


brings poverty. It is unemployment 
that ruins family life. The dread of unemployment 
haunts untold millions of workers throughout the world. 
In war-wrecked Europe governments have been com- 
pelled to go to drastic lengths to cope with unemploy- 
ment. Mussolini, for example, has issued iron-clad orders 
to industry to do this, that and the next thing, and to 
refrain from doing the other thing, concerning the taking 
on and laying off of workers. Britain is still paying out 
“doles” to the workless, and there, also, some measure 
of pressure has been brought to bear upon certain indus- 
tries to take care of their workers. Unemployment has 
been accepted as a government problem in Europe.” , 
Thus far American industry has been allowed to en- 
gage and discharge workers at will. But will this liberty 
be permitted indefinitely if industry does not develop 
in future a greater sense of responsibility than hereto- 
fore? Unless industry bestirs itself to co-ordinate its 
functioning so as to grapple painstakingly and conscien- 
tiously with the unemployment evil, it is a foregone 
conclusion that government action. by and by will be 
instituted. The necessity for this should be avoided if 
humanly possible. Surely industry is better qualified to 
handle its responsibilities than are politicians. Indiffer- 


ence and inaction, however, will not suffice. 
* * ok 


A worm heart draws warmth from others. 
* * 1K 
Work has no twin. 
*K * * 
HIS incident, told me in Britain, may interest you: 
A high-class, well-managed, well-advertised hotel, 
famous for its golf courses, proved a financial success. 
Then it changed hands. The new owners immediately 
“doubled the rates,” as it was ex- 


BEWARE 

OF TOO pressed to me. Patronage at once fell 
HIGH off. English and Scottish families 
PRICES 


began going elsewhere. Rich Ameri- 
cans were not driven away; in fact, American patronage 
increased. But other nationals refused to be gouged. The 
result is that the hotel now loses heavily. The new man- 
agement made the fatal mistake of charging more than 
the traffic would bear. 
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USSOLINI has transformed Italy. That is what 
most impresses one who has not visited that land 

for years. During a motor tour through almost the 
length of the country, I took occasion to talk to all 
classes and, wherever it seemed politic, 


MUSSOLINI . — 
TRANSFORMS~ [to ask questions about Mussolini’s 
i popularity. Everywhere it was ad- 


mitted that a new Italy has arisen. 
Italians carry their heads with a dignity and pride not 
possessed before I] Duce took the helm. Whereas Italian 
cities used to be overrun with every conceivable variety 
of beggars, none are to be found to-day. Whereas dirt 
used to abound, the chief cities are now remarkably 
spruced up. Whereas loafing and laziness used to be 
everywhere in evidence, most of the people are now 
working, many of them apparently with enthusiasm. 

The great majority of Italians I quizzed promptly and 
glowingly eulogized Mussolini. But the relatively few 
who voiced criticism declared that it was utterly unsafe 
to utter one word publicly against the Fascisti. They de- 
clared, also, that voting at elections did not at all reflect 
the sentiments actually entertained by the populace. 
Moreover, Mussolini’s critics expressed grave doubts as 
to the genuineness of the country’s loudly-proclaimed 
“prosperity.” They pointed out that much of the present- 
day activity represents work paid for out of public funds 
and that the tax outlook is not reassuring. The utter 
loss of freedom of speech, of freedom of the press, and 
the arrogancy of Mussolini’s cohorts were dwelt upon 
bitterly. 

One thing which struck me was the amazing prevalence 
of military and police in every large city visited. One got 
the impression that the nation must be in process of rais- 
ing an army or that a war was in progress. The famous 
“Black Shirts” were not overwhelmingly in evidence, but 
khaki and police uniforms were thick in every important 
street. I was told that there were even more spies in 
plain clothes than military in uniform. And this also con- 
stituted a serious grievance among the limited number 
who dared to speak their minds freely. 

My conclusion wads that Mussolini has performed an 
incalculably valuable service for Italy, snatching her at 
a critical moment from onrushing revolution and dis- 
order, striking terror into the hearts of the worst ele- 
ments and setting up an effective if tyrannical system of 
government. The material results achieved have been 
amazing. So has been the transformation wrought in the 
civic pride of the majority of the people. There is a 
deep, ugly undercurrent among a minority extremely 
chagrined by the loss of liberty. But, on the whole, Mus- 
solini has the vast majority of the people with him. His 
regime, therefore, is little likely to end in the near future. 

Ultimately, however, rule by arbitrary decree will inev- 
itably prove unacceptable. After that, who can foretell? 
x * x 


It sometimes takes energy to fight laziness. 
x ok * 
We all are road-builders; we make our own road 


through life. 
x ok x 


Telling and doing are different. 
So. 
The proverbial “good fellow” makes no hit with a bank 


cashier. 
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Fe eign most» Europeans are actually animated 
by no friendly sentiments towards America, but are 
disgruntedly envious of our waxing wealth and power, 
they have been quietly investing heavily in American 


EUROPEAN securities. Could all the facts be un- 
CAPITAL covered, it unquestionably would be 
POURS INTO discovered that the amount of foreign 
AMERICA 


money invested in the United States 
far transcends all estimates. Many wealthy Europeans 
feel more or less uneasy over conditions in their own 
lands. Therefore, they feel that it is prudent to transfer 
some part of their money to this country, where disturb- 
ing political upheavals and other dangers inherent to most 
European countries do not threaten. 

I was interested to find how placidly the Labor Gov- 
ernment has been received in Britain by all classes, in- 
cluding men of large affairs. The almost universal 
attitude is that Ramsay MacDonald and his associates 
must be given every opportunity to function without the 
slightest molestation. Yet, I could sense, from questions 
asked me and from other indications, that not a little 
British money has been sent to the United States for 
investment. Such action is publicly frowned upon, and 
even the best British newspapers publish relatively little 
about our American security markets, a course which, it 
was hinted to me, is in harmony with the wishes of the 
powers-that-be. 

The general disposition abroad, particularly in Britain, 
is to ridicule the long-sustained advance in many Ameri- 
can stocks and to predict a calamitous collapse which will 
ruin rank-and-file stockholders and enrich unscrupulous 
multi-millionaire operators. 

But the fact remains that foreign money is poured into 
the United States to purchase our securities. 
2a 


HE British have their own conception of what con- 
stitutes the typical American. He must have a 
flavor of the Wild West about him. He must do spec- 
tacular things. He must not be punctilious about dignity, 
decorum and other refinements char- 


DAWES ee +4: ‘ 

HAS acteristic of the real British “gentle- 
CAPTIVATED man.” The Yankee pictured by the 
BRITAIN 


Briton must be a hustler. If he is 
occasionally flagrantly indiscreet in speech and action, 
then he is so much more surely stamped the genuine 
article. The most typical American the British ever set 
eyes on was, in their judgment, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Thus it is that Charlie Dawes, with his underslung ~ 
pipe, his salty speech, his whirlwind actions and his 
breezy disregard of the conventional, has captivated the 
British, from King George and the Prince of Wales down 
to the man in the street. The newspapers delight to 
devote space to his goings and comings, to his sayings and 
doings, to his clothes and his mannerisms. His swear- 
words have become as familiar in Britain as in America. 
Behind all this they recognize in Ambassador Dawes a 
man of genuine ability, a man of true culture—as the 
Scots phrase it, “a lad o’ pairts.” 

Happily, Charlie Dawes can make himself just as 
much at home among the most democratic of Labor 
leaders as among the most aristocratic of Conservative 
leaders. So, come what may, in the way of changes 
of government in Britain, Ambassador Dawes will prove 
himself ideally fitted to represent his country. 
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Reynolds 
and 
Traylor: 


The Rise 
of Two 
Country Lads 


Jackson E. Reynolds 


Young to represent this country—“unofficially,” of 

course—in laying the groundwork of the Bank of 
the International Settlements suggest that this novel, far- 
reaching project is taken seriously and that American 
finance intends to have an influential say in moulding the 
momentous institution into shape. 

Asked by newspapers to give intimate glimpses into the 
career and character of Jackson E. Reynolds and Melvin 
A. Traylor, the writer, who happens to know them both 
personally, has set down the following: 

Two lads from the country who went to the city and 
proved able to get along—that’s the story of Jackson E. 
Reynolds of New York and Melvin A. Traylor of Chi- 
cago. 

Curiously, their careers have had much in common. 

Both were born in rural communities. Both early 
worked on farms. Both studied law. Both took up bank- 
ing. Both became presidents of the First National Banks 
of their respective adopted cities at an early age. Both 
are uncommonly modest. Both have rare faculty for 
getting along with other men. Both have a very keen sense 
of humor. Both have gone in liberally for outdoor recrea- 
tion, yet both have read, studied and worked painstakingly. 
Both early won the confidence of the biggest men in bank- 
ing, both have retained it, and both are confidently ex- 
pected to rise still higher. Both have now been chosen 
for a mission which will bring them into international 
prominence. 

It was George F. Baker, the dean of New York bank- 
ers, who first spotted young Reynolds and took him into 
his bank. It was James B. Forgan, then dean of Chicago 
bankers, who first spotted young Traylor and took him 
into his bank. And just as Mr. Baker made far more 
millions than Mr. Forgan, so Reynolds is to-day much 
wealthier than Traylor, who is no multi-millionaire. 

Mel Traylor’s career has been the more colorful because 
he had to overcome greater initial handicaps. 

Born, in 1878, in remote mountains of Kentucky, one of 
seven children whose parents’ income didn’t average $300 
cash a year, Mel was past nineteen before he saw a train, 
and he was ready to vote before enjoying his first railroad 
ride. But, somehow, he contrived to find worthwhile 
books to read, and when he moved from the hilly, scraggy, 
unfertile farm to behind the counter of a Texas grocery 
store, he immediately applied himself enthusiastically to 
the study of law in the early morning and late at night. 


, \HE selections made by J. P. Morgan and Owen D. 


Melvin A. Traylor 


When only twenty-three he was admitted to the Bar, and 
soon the grocery clerk was elected City Clerk—the town 
was Hillsboro, Texas. 

Four years later he took up small-town banking, in an- 
other six years he was made a vice-president of the Stock 
Yards National Bank of East St. Louis, Illinois, be- 
cause of his first-hand knowledge of cattle. This proved 
a stepping-stone to Chicago three years later, and soon 
he attained the presidency of Mr. Forgan’s First Trust & 
Savings Bank. In 1925 he became president of the First 
National Bank, which he has since built up enormously. 

Mel Traylor is, among other things, a practical farmer 
and a recognized authority on agricultural problems. He 


“is a crack golfer and last year was president of the United 


States Golf Association. He has received the highest 
honor within the gift of America’s bankers, namely, the 
presidency of the American Bankers’ Association. In 
physical appearance he rather resembles Owen D. Young 
—lanky, with a smile as engaging as Young’s. He is just 
as democratic. 

When I asked Jackson E. Reynolds what had contrib- 
uted most to his success, he unhesitatingly replied, “Vig- 
orous health and a serene disposition.” 

Though born in Woodstock, Illinois (56 years ago), 
Reynolds early moved to the Far West and in time became 
a college mate of Herbert Hoover at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Here he won fame as a football player—although 
he is only 5 feet 914 inches in height. Reynolds measures 
44 inches around the chest, weighs 195 pounds, wears a 
17¥% collar and still has the strength of an ox. He is a 
much better horseback rider than he is a golfer. 

After graduating, he crossed the continent, obtained 
his LL.B from Columbia University, taught law at Stan- 
ford and later at Columbia, became general attorney for 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and in this capacity 
attracted the notice of George F. Baker. He was made 
vice-president of Baker’s bank in 1917, and president in 
1922. Its shares sell above $8,000. 

A pair of mules taught Reynolds, when he was working 
on a ranch at the age of fifteen, the most valuable lesson 
of his life. As his first job he was told to harness them 
and fetch a load of poles froma distant river bed. His 
approach to the animals was eyed with interest by the 
other hands. 

Jackson suddenly found himself crashing through a 
wooden wall. He then climbed into the hayloft and tried 
to put on Pet’s collar—that was her ironically-bestowed 
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Afraid to Go In 
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name. Pet reared ferociously and kicked at him viciously 
with her front feet. But he finally yoked them. They 
bolted. He contrived to swerve them into a newly-plowed 
field and kept them galloping round and round it even 
after a hind wheel flew off. 

Before long, however, a course of kindness transformed 
them into the tamest animals on the ranch. Reynolds 
learned that their previous worker had treated them ex- 
tremely cruelly and when he left nobody had been able to 
handle them. 

“T learned later in life,” says Mr. Reynolds, “that human 
beings are not so very different from mules: you have to 
learn to understand them, and then you usually find they 
will respond to considerate treatment.” 

* * * 


When an employee is cocksure he has become a big 


gun, it’s time to discharge him. 
* * . 


MERICANS visiting Europe expecting to find 
A everything very cheap have been disappointed this 
year. European prices are almost on a parity with 
American—and certainly, if allowance be made for duty, 


THINGS few bargains are readily available. 
ARE NOT The currency has been stabilized in 
CHEAP IN the leading countries, wages have 
EUROPE 


greatly advanced since the war, busi- 
ness has to pay very burdensome taxes, and substantial 
profits, therefore, have to be obtained. The rates charged 
by the best hotels are as high as in this country. Indeed, 
in London I was charged more for rooms—they were 
very delightful—than would be charged by any first-class 
hotel in New York. The tipping evil is as annoying 
as ever, except that in numbers of hotels, in lieu of tips, 
ten per cent. is added to your bill for “service,” a system 
which some Americans prefer, some rail against. Alto- 
gether, you can get as much for your money at home as 
you can get in Europe. Europe has, of course, things to 
offer which our own young country hasn’t. But a word 
should be added for our own little-advertised scenery 
as compared with Europe’s much-lauded scenic grandeur. 


x ok Ox 
One of my most cherished possessions 1s a tree. You? 
x * x 


Riches have the same effect on some as fat. 
* * O* 


HE citizens of Naples feel no alarm so long as 
Vesuvius keeps on belching forth clouds of smoke. 
But they have learned to be prepared for danger when 


the volcano becomes quiescent. The volcano which 
VESUVIUS destroyed Pompeii became perma- 
ALARMS nently quiescent thereafter. It was not 
WHEN IT IS until then that Vesuvius broke forth—- 
QUIESCENT it was not Vesuvius which caused the 
destruction. As I walked recently among the ruins of 


Pompeii, watched Vesuvius in action, and learned these 
things from a native guide, I could not but think of 
some business executives and employees in this country 
who resent changes of any kind in their organization or 
in their duties. They would like things to remain abso- 
lutely static. They have not sense enough to realize that 
any living object or organization which resists change 
commits suicide. Stand-patism, like sleep, is closely akin 
to death. All progress springs from change, all growth. 








Therefore, any executive or any employee of an enter- 
prise that is smugly standing still, determined to avoid 
change, should feel as the Neapolitans feel whenever 
Vesuvius becomes inactive: they should look out for 
trouble. 


xk * * 


The stars don’t stop shining just because we can’t al- 
ways see them. 
x Ok Ox 


?° HE most thrilling thing I saw in Europe this Sum- 

mer was practice flights for the Schneider Air 
Trophy. When our ship arrived at Southampton, it was 
greeted by flying seaplanes shooting through the air ai 
almost the speed of bullets. We esti- 


THE MOST , 
THRILLING mated that they must be traveling be- 
THING tween 250 and 300 miles an hour. As 
’'VE SEEN 


events later proved, a maximum speed 
of 355 miles an hour has been actually attained. At this 
rate it would take only 10 hours to cross the Atlantic and 
about 8 hours to go from New York to San Francisco, 
while the time consumed to encircle the earth would be 
only 55 hours. 

The other morning I had the pleasure of inspecting 
the largest airplane produced in America, a 32-passenger 
craft built by the General Motors-controlled Fokker com- 
pany. It looked powerful, safe, inviting. It won’t be 
so very long before most of us take to the air for long 
distance travel. 

* * * 

Living beyond your means means trouble for some- 
body. 

.* 2s 


Be at the head of your class. Nobody can be mores 
x Ok Ox 


ILLIAM B. SHEARER, “propagandist,” must 
have had to order a series of new hats, each suc- 
cessive one of larger size. He has suddenly been por- 
trayed to the world as more powerful than the United 
States Government, the British Gov- 


SHEER ; 

NONSENSE ernment, the French Government and 
ABOUT all other governments combi he 
SHEARER g S ined. The 


highest officials of the foremost na- 
tions in the world apparently became putty in his hands. 
They might be eager to agree upon reduction of naval 
armaments, but if William B. Shearer turned thumbs 
down all their efforts instantly became impotent. Presi- 
dents and Prime Ministers might propose, but William 
B. Shearer disposed. Colonel House was a piker con- 
trasted with Super-man Shearer. 

That, at least, is the impression the public gets from 
the endless front-page newspaper stories and the fever- 
ish excitement which has raged at Washington. The 
Shearer mountain will doubtless turn out to be a very 
puny molehill, utterly unworth the heated attention paid 
him by President Hoover, governments and newspapers. 
The idea of this or any other “propagandist” being able 
to dictate to international governmental conferences is 
the height.of absurdity. Were there any grave truth in 
it, condemnation should be heaped, not upon Shearer’s 
little head, but upon the dignified heads of those partici- 
pating responsibly in the conferences. 


*x* * xX 


Doing good does you good. 
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‘Lhe most people 


at the 


LOWEST COST! 


HE advertising dollar goes farther in The American Weekly 
‘Bien in any other publication on earth. That’s why it has become 
the backbone medium for so many of America’s leading advertisers. 

A full color page in The American Weekly, nearly three times 
as big as any other magazine page, costs $16,ooo—reaching 
6,000,000 families at a cost of "/; cent per family. 

Every Sunday The American Weekly goes into one out of every 
four homes in the United States. And these homes are located in 
the richest buying centers in the country. 

If the circulation of The American Weekly is traced on a map 
of the United States, you will see that ¢/; of its readers live in the 
areas where there are located: 


84% OF THE DEPARTMENT STORES 
67% OF THE DRUG STORES 
69% OF THE GROCERY STORES 
76% OF THE ELECTRICALLY WIRED HOMES 
88.6% oF THE BANK DEPOSITS 


The most people at the lowest cost! If you have a national adver- 
tising proposition, then you have an American Weekly proposition. 
This great magazine is the best buy on the publishing counter today. 


ERICAN _ 
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Do Holders of Foreign Bonds 
Need Protection? 


American Investors with Fourteen Billion Dollars at Stake 
Have No Impartial Agency to Advise Them of the Security 
of the Loans—A Plan to Safeguard Them 


AST year a net total of over 
one billion dollars of American 
money was invested in foreign 
securities. For the last ten years 
American money has been flowing 
into foreign investments at such a 
rate that the value of our foreign 
loans, war debts excluded, may now 
be conservatively quoted at fourteen 
billion dollars. High money rates in 
Wall Street and the proposal to set- 
tle German obligations by floating 
Reparation Bonds in the American 
market have combined to slow up the 
process of our foreign lending, but 
the drive of American capital to pro- 
cure profitable employment outside 
of the United States seems likely to 
continue for years to come. It is by 
no means improbable that by 1940 we 
shall have a total of twenty-five bil- 
lion dollars of private funds invested 
in foreign securities. . 
How “secure” are these foreign 
securities is, then, a question which 
will confront the American investor 
with increasing insistence. The great 
majority of our foreign loans take 
the form of bonds. Well over half 
of those outstanding represent the 
borrowing of foreign governments, 
provinces, municipalities and of gov- 
ernmentally endorsed industries. At 
least two-thirds of our foreign invest- 
ment is an investment in the public 
credit of the rest of the world. Its 
repayment will depend primarily upon 
the extent to which governments are 
able to live up to their obligations, 
assuming, of course, that there is no 


By John Carter 


general act of repudiation or confisca- 
tion. 

Well-informed economists, reckon- 
ing on the law of averages alone, cal- 
culate that inside twenty years at 
least ten big issues which have been 
floated in the United States will be 
in default. What issues these will be 
no one can say, although some finan- 
cial experts would be prepared to 
hazard a pretty shrewd guess. So 
far, no attempt has been made to an- 
ticipate or prevent this default from 
injuring the interests of the average 
bondholder. 


HO is the average bondholder ? 

Most people assume that only 
the banks buy foreign bonds. There 
has been no general census of for- 
eign bond holdings in the United 
States. When default comes, how- 
ever, in any issue, it is reasonable to 
expect that a lot of little fellows will 
be caught. Such, at any rate, is the 
conclusion to be drawn from a survey 
made by Dwight W. Morrow, then 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., in 1926, trac- 
ing the distribution of five foreign 
bond issues from 1923 to 1925. Buy- 
ers taking $5,000 or less subscribed to 
62.9 per cent. of the $25,000,000 is- 
sue of Austrian 7s; 44.2 per cent. 
of the $150,000,000 Japanese 6%s; 
53.6 per cent. of the $110,000,000 
German 7s; 42.7 per cent. of the 
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$45,000,000 Argentine 6s; and 51.4 
per cent. of the $50,000,000 Belgian 
7s. Buyers taking $5,000 or less of 
these issues constituted from 80 to 
90 per cent. of all the buyers of the 
five loans. This does not look as 
though only the banks bought foreign 
bonds. 

An earlier inquiry, in December, 
1921, had already disposed of the 
theory that foreign bonds sold well 
only in the financial centers of the 
East. It revealed that bankers in the 
inland cities were generally allotted 
a portion of every issue of foreign 
securities brought out in New York, 
Boston and Chicago, and that they 
found no apparent difficulty in dis- 
posing of their allotments. For ex- 
ample, in 1921 the State of Nebraska 
absorbed $3,750,000 worth of foreign 
securities, including the obligations 
of Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Belgium, 
Denmark, France and Uruguay. 
Akron, Ohio, reported a ready mar- 
ket for Argentine and Brazilian 
bonds. Chattanooga, Tennessee, dis- 
posed of $1,000,000 worth of foreign 
securities in that year ; one Columbus, 
Ohio, bank sold over $300,000 for- 
eign government bonds; in Portland, 
Oregon, $1,500,000 worth of foreign 
bonds were sold on the open market, 
one-third of them French; Los An- 
geles banks sold $2,600,000 foreign 
securities in 1921. 

What protection is there for the 
owners of these and other foreign 
bonds? In the first place, there is the 
good faith of the borrower. Mr. 
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SpeciAL arms of the telephone service are being 
called into use more and more by business 
concerns. These Bell System private wire 
services have been developed to fit the varying 
needs of business. 

Telephone Typewriter Service, one of these 
special arms, is a quick, accurate method of 
inter-office communication. 


It connects main office with branch houses, 
factories and warehouses for instant type- 
written communication. It is just like having all 
of your units under one roof. As large a 
number of points as desired can be reached 
at the same time on the same circuit. 













Telephone Typewriter Service is being used in- 
creasingly by electric light and power compa- 
nies, manufacturing firms, newspapers, press 
associations, investment security houses, 
brokerage and bond concerns, banks and govern- 
ment departments. 

Would this special arm of the telephone 
service bring development and profit to your 
business? It can be tailor-made to suit your 
special needs. 

Your local Bell Telephone Business Office 
will gladly discuss it with you. Bell 
Special Services are Convenient 
Economical . . . Universal. 
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Morrow points out in his analysis, 
which was printed in the January, 
1927 issue of “Foreign Affairs,” that: 
“There is no international sher- 
iff. But there still remains our re- 
liance upon good faith, our reliance 
upon that law which is older than 
statute law—the acknowledged cus- 
tom of mankind. The credit of gov- 
ernments is not easily built up. It 
may be easily shattered. . . . If 
good faith cannot be relied upon 
it is better that the loan be not 
made.” 

Cases of involuntary, or even of 
voluntary default are, however, not 
unknown in the history of interna- 
tional finance. Assuming that the de- 
fault is voluntary, what 


this or any other Government to 
adopt. 

It may then be frankly admitted 
that in the coming default of those 
unspecified foreign issues, which the 
law of averages indicates, neither the 
American banks nor the American 
Government is likely to undertake ef- 
fective action to secure the return of 
the investor’s money. The only ele- 
ment of protection which is open to 
him, therefore, is the privilege of 
looking before he leaps. The time to 
preclude the possibility of loss is be- 
fore purchasing the foreign bond, not 
after. The small private investor 
should have before him a fully or- 
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tiative in appointing members for 
Great Britain on such bodies as the 
Caisse Commune of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Public Debt, co-operates with 
the committees of various bond- 
holders interested in certain issues, 
At a cost of about $60,000 a year, 
it has been concerned in the settle- 
ment of $5,000,000,000 worth of 
debts in the sixty years of its exist- 
ence. 

Hitherto no attempt has been made 
to create an analogous organization 
in the United States. For one thing, 
no recent American loan has been 
repudiated or defaulted and so the 
utility of such an institution has not 
yet been demonstrated to the invest- 
ing public. For another, it 





protection does the Ameri- 
can bank offer to the pur- 
chaser of the bonds which 
it has sold him? 
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tation of the British model. 

The most recent attempt 
1400 to create a body which 
would give the American 
investor the “low-down” on 
foreign securities is the In- 
stitute of International Fi- 
nance at New York Uni- 
versity. However, this 
venture is in its infancy and 
_ it has not yet been able to 
400 function on a national basis. 
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these lines begins to take 
final form as the custodian 








that commission will be— 
is very difficult to resist. The 
banks which underwrite foreign 
issues do not guarantee their re- 
payment. They act as agents only 
and they have very little incentive to 
assume an obligation towards their 
customers which does not exist in 
other forms of agency. For the same 
reason, private bankers have little in- 
centive to scrutinize the eventual 
chances of repayment of any issue, 
provided they can dispose of it to the 
American investor. It is a simple 
business transaction and one which 
is necessary to banking prosperity, 
to keep on selling the greatest possi- 
ble number of bonds to the largest 
possible number of people. The mo- 
tive is that of commerce rather than 
security. 


N case of default, then, what pro- 

tection can the Government give 
the private investor? Very little. Cases 
of flagrant confiscation or repudia- 
tion, as with Soviet Russia, can be 
met by breach of diplomatic rela- 
tions, but ordinary cases of default 
can scarcely demand such drastic ac- 
tion. The use of the armed forces of 
the United States for the repayment 
of American loans is not a feature of 
American foreign policy. War, as an 
instrument of debt collection, would 
be the most unpopular of policies for 


ganized system of credit information 
to advise him of the risk to capital 
involved in every prospective issue. 
As it is, he takes his information 
from the bankers whose interest it is 
to sell him a bond, from the foreign 
newspaper publicity organized to per- 
suade him that one or another foreign 
nation is a highly prosperous, sol- 
vent and reputable concern, and 
from hearsay. Such institutions as 
Moody’s are of little value to him, 
because they pass on the rating of a 
bond issue only after it has been 
floated. Nobody is prepared to give 
him disinterested advice beforehand. 

For sixty years the English have 
faced a similar situation with char- 
acteristic commonsense. The Corpo- 
ration of Foreign Bondholders was 
founded in 1868, incorporated under 
Board of Trade license in 1873, and 
reconstructed by Special Act of Par- 
liament in 1898. The Council of the 
Corporation consists of twenty-one 
persons: six nominated by the Brit- 
ish Bankers’ Association, six by the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and 
nine jointly nominated by the Coun- 
cil as a whole. . 


The principal object of the Corpo- 
ration is the protection of the inter- 
ests of the holders of foreign securi- 
ties. With that end in view, it keeps 
elaborate records, acts on its own ini- 


of the interests of the 
private investor. They are too apt, 
in their efforts to get a start, to 
become the adjuncts of the invest- 
ment banker to be altogether reliable 
for the purposes of the average pur- 
chaser of a foreign bond. At all 
events, no institution of this kind can 
be expected to give the most disin- 
terested service until it ceases to be 
dependent upon the financial under- 
writers for its own support. 


HE Government, naturally, can 

do very little little unless it de- 
sires to run the risk of reflecting on 
the public credit of foreign govern- 
ments with which it is on friendly 
terms. The Department of State, for 
example, in its scrutiny of foreign 
loans is scrupulous to avoid passing 
on their merits as business trans- 
actions. Its only concern is to secure 
the co-operation of our bankers in 
preserving public policy in_ the 
course of their private transactions. 
The Finance and Investment Division 
of the Department of Commerce can 
do more, but there again the necessity 
for preserving international amenities 
prevents it from being of complete 
service. 


Even so, the Department of Com- 
merce has some shrewd pieces of 
financial analysis to its credit. The 
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~ | HE Emperor of All Men... 


Expressed His Authority With A Sra. of Jade 


, KHAN, barbaric Mongol, who with his sons and 
grandsons planted his standard from Pekin in China to the Volga 
in deep Russia, first saw a seal in the hands of a captured Ugar 
prince. Sensing the power of such a symbol, he at once had one 
fashioned for himself of green jade, inscribed: “God in Heaven. 
The Kha Khan, the Power of God, on Earth. The Seal of the 
Emperor of Mankind.” 





Identify Safe A conqueror who considered himself superior to every earthly power 
Investments could yet give ungrudging recognition to the authority that resided 
: by this Seal inaseal. Just so does an investment of unimpeachable strength gain 
: ane further prestige when it bears the seal and guarantee of the General 
3 oe Surety Company. This guarantee is backed by a $12,500,000 fund, 


vestments bearing 
General Surety 
Company’s Irrevo- 


and is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 


cable, Ironclad 

Gueseutse —hacked Our booklet, “The Seal that Certifies Safety,”’ gives 
by Capital and Sur- important information, and may be had by address- 
plus of $12,500,000. ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 
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report on Colombian Foreign Loans 
and Public Finances, prepared by J. 
C. Corliss on September 29, 1928, 
and put out by the Finance and In- 
vestment Division, was so strong as 
to create a political crisis in the Re- 
public of Colombia. It indicated large 
deficits in 1926 and 1927 and sug- 
gested that there would be another 
deficit in 1928. It advised “careful 
attention” to the situation and, in ef- 
fect, warned America investors that 
Colombia was not a good risk at the 
time. 

Another significant report is that 
on the Public Debf and Finances of 
Newfoundland, published recently. It 
stated that the public debt had more 
than doubled since 1918, that there 
had been a deficit every year but one 
since 1920, and proved it by official 
figures. 

Such information is of the utmost 
importance to prospective purchasers 
of Colombian and Newfoundland se- 
curities; it is a pity that the Govern- 
ment is, apparently, the only agency 
interested in giving to the public ac- 
curate, dispassionate facts. What is 
needed is far more specific informa- 
tion, relating’ to individual bond is- 
sues, published in time to advise the 
public as to the character of the risk 
which it is being invited to assume. 

There is need for a semi-public, 
fact-finding body, which will be con- 
siderate both of the private business 


character of foreign loans and of 
the public character of international 
financial transactions. Such a body 
would be qualified to make available, 
promptly and authoritatively, such in- 
formation as would protect the pro- 
spective American purchaser of a for- 
eign bond from all but the normal 
risk of default inseparable from all 
financial transactions. 

To create such a body, however, is 
not easy. Its nature, its functions, 
its real problems all lie in the future. 
A salutary beginning might be made 
by the creation of a standing finan- 
cial committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, to collect credit infor- 
mation, study foreign finance and, 
eventually, to issue credit ratings with 
respect. to proposed foreign loans. In 
each case, this rating might be ac- 
companied by a brief statement as to 
the reasons for the ratings assigned. 
This would protect the committee 
from any charge which might be 
made that it was prejudiced or ill- 
informed. 

The Department of State and the 
Department of Commerce would 
probably be disposed to co-operate 
fully with such a committee and to 
see that it received the most authori- 
tative and most timely official infor- 
mation available. The committee’s 
ratings could thus combine a semi- 
official tone with a practical business 
point of view, which would add tre- 
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mendously to the prestige of the 
Chamber of Commerce and to the 
service which it gives to American 
business. 

This would be a useful and an ap- 
propriate beginning to a constructive 
treatment of the problems involve. 
in the annual flotation of a billion 
dollars worth of bonds upon the 
American market. It could not pre- 
tend to be a final solution of these 
problems. It should make allowance 
for the principle of growth and avoid 
committing itself to a stereotyped 
line of conduct in the unpredictable 
future. On the other hand, it would 
fill a significant gap in the present 
line-up in a type of financial trans- 
action in which the bondholder is 
asked to assume all the risks with- 
out adequate information as to the 
character of the risks he assumes. 

In the course of time, the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, the Insti- 
tute of International Finance, and 
such services as Moody’s, might com- 
bine with the Chamber of Commerce 
committee to create a broader and 
more flexible organization of inter- 
national credit information. Until 
then the Chamber of Commerce is 
the only institution which has the 
prestige and the disinterested charac- 
ter to take up the cause of the small 
investor in the big game of endless 
international borrowing, refunding, 
depreciation or default. 


Business—A Conflict 


ODERN business is organ- 
ized in such large units that 
In an ever-increasing num- 


. ber of cases men who 25 or 30 
years ago would have been in busi- 
ness for themselves are to-day im- 
portant factors in large corporations. 
Men with high qualifications devote 
their talents to marketing, produc- 
tion, accounting or some other phase 
of the company’s business, but irre- 
spective of its many ramifications, 
the fundamental principles underly- 
ing business success are few in num- 
ber and simple in character. To 
start with, the object of being in 
business is to make profits, and the 
index of success is the ratio of the 
profits actually earned to the real 
profit making possibilities of the 
business. 

Mergers of small companies into 
one large company provide no substi- 
tute for competent management. 
After they are set up and operating 
as a unit their earnings, as in any 
other form of business, depend en- 
tirely on the sound judgment and 
foresight of the management. 

But with big business and mer- 
gers, an entirely new condition was 
created. Industry, instead of belong- 
ing to the privileged few, is passing 





By Alfred Kauffman, 


President of Link-Belt Company 


into the hands of the many. To-day 
there is an army of employee-owners 
in every large organization. Does 
not this put an added responsibility 
on the management? The passing of 
a dividend becomes a serious matter 
if the action hits the pocketbooks of 
the workmen, foremen, superintend- 
ents and company officers. Also 
workers who are now part owners 
of their companies are beginning to 
have a better understanding of the 
duties and difficulties of management. 

There may be all kinds of trends 
in industry, mergers, consolidations, 
and what are somet‘mes called ver- 
tical trusts; or history may bring 
about the cutting up of the big units 
into small ones again, but what will 
always be needed will be men to do 





Indispensable 
The Editor: 

I would not be without Forses. | 
study it, enjoy it and benefit by it, 
and expect to continue it. 

WILBUR J. HAM, Vice-President, 
The Flemister Co., 
Cartersville, Ga. 


things. Men are not such certain 
quantities as money, materials and 
machinery. A machine will do a 
known: quantity of work in a known 
time. A man will do such work as 
he is willing and capable of doing. 

Every man pays for the amount 
of bossing he requires, and likewise 
everv man’s wages increases in pro- 
portion to his ability to act as a boss 
or foreman of himself and others. 
The lower the wage rate the greater 
the amount of watching and direc- 
tion constantly required. The high- 
est wages are paid to the man 
through whose ability the largest 
number of other men may be profit- 
ably employed. 

Competitive industry to-day isn’t 
a social or charitable affair—it is a 
conflict, and leadership is required 
to bring success. 

It takes “guts” to stay in the game. 

Some of us who handle men suc- 
ceed only in proportion as we intelli- 
gently direct the work; that is, as 
we get intelligent work from the men 
who work with us. 

The opportunity is here—if we 
don’t take advantage of it then. the 
advancing waves of other people’s 
progress will sweep over us and wash 
us out. 
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No. TX 454 Moderne 
silver combination set 
of rare beauty, $12.50 





HERE are seven different pen points 
§ select from --each identified by a 
color band on the cap. Try all seven 
points, select the one that perfectly suits 
your writing style, and your dealer will 
see that you get a similar point in the 
holder of your choice. 
























No. 306/67, 
with a lighter, 
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1 Ef other Waterman’s may be had at prices 
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Waterman’s Desk Sets shown on the 
t &§ right, and Waterman’s Combination Pen 
— and Pencil Sets illustrated above, make 
timely and acceptable gifts. 


. oF All Waterman’s pens are made with the 
distinctive Waterman’s features that have 
_ &§ made Waterman’s the choice of particu- 
1 &§ lar writers for nearly fifty years. Be sure 
Ct oF to try a Waterman’s before you buy a 
; fountain pen. 


All Waterman’s pens are guaranteed 
forever against all defects 


Use Waterman’s ink in Waterman’s pens 
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Misdirected a “et by a 


Ar «SIX corners’? most men make a 
mistake on the way to buy their indus- 
trial piping requirements. 

Pointing signs give no information 
about the roads or the destination. 

A lost business man, after exploring 
a devious road, stopping at each trading 
center, finds that none is the important 
modern market place he expected. 

If he only had an official map of the 
whole region, he would learn immedi- 
ately that his particular industrial piping need should not 
be sought from some isolated company. He would see 
plainly the Grinnell highway to the industrial center 
where ail his industrial piping needs are satisfied. 

And if he had a guide book he would learn how all 
these Grinnell factories and Grinnell services grew up 
through 80 years; how experts learned from each other; 
how accumulated experience was exchanged by drafts- 
men and superintendents in the various branches of piping 
and piping supplies. 

Consulting engineers, of course, need no map. Hun- 
dreds of the greatest industrial concerns in America 








likewise take advantage of their knowl- 
edge of the complete range of products 
and services offered by the Grinnell 
Company. 

This map is worth tearing out. Some- 
one in your organization may get lost be- 
cause he assumes that any road sign means 
a direct, safe highway to the market-place 
he is seeking. 

At Industrial Buying Center he will 
meet the leading concerns of the world 
buying some or all of the six products mentioned below. 


1. Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and cheaper means 
of heating many types of industrial and commercial buildings. 


2. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the Triple 
XXX line for super power work. 

3. Cast Iron Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately machined 
and rigidly inspected. 

4. Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the piping is up. 
5. Humidification Equipment. Complete systems employing the 
unique automatic control, Amco; furnished through American 
Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 


6. Automatic Sprinkler Systems. The world’s largest sprinkler 
manufacturer and contractor. 





GRINNELL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. inconrorateo Branches in all Principal Cities 




















URING cold weather 

when doors and win- 
dows are closed — that’s 
when you need Ilg Electric 
Ventilation the most. It’s 
the best prescription ever 
written for conserving the 
good health of the indoor 


worker. 


j Everyone feels better and 
/i. works better where there’s 
Iig Electric Ventilation. The 
change in the air is delightful. 
Note how tobacco smoke, object- 
ionable odors, etc., are gently 
whisked away. You enjoy a posi- 
tive air change in any kind of 
weather. 





Ask your electrical good’s dealer 
for a free demonstration of the 
Ilg Electric Ventilator. Find out 
how easy and simple it is to ven- 
tilate your office, store or work- 
shop for only a few cents a day. 
Make sure you see the Ilg — it’s 
painted green —the only electric 
ventilator made with a fully en- 
closed, self-cooled motor. 


Clip, sign and mail the 
Coupon for Free 32- 
page Booklet. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 
2873 North Crawford Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








Iig Products include Motor 
Driven Propeller Fans, Blow- 
ers and Unit Heaters. 








ncourage a Better Days Work 
-with ILG GElectric Ventilation 


































Corrects bad 


air Conditions 


-“ ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. \ 
2873 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without obligation send me your 32-page, illustrated book. 
I am interested in correct ventilation as applied to the subject checked. 


Name ee eee 











Address saat 
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MOU — the same p ump, round. firm cigarette 


blended, puff-by-puff- with the added nicety of 


TIPPED ENDS for those who prefer them—=2 


PLAIN OR TIPPED 


BROWN aid WILLIAMSON TOBACCO corporation 6x Louituille, Kenlucky- 











Companies Are Sweeping 
Their Field by Eliminating the 
Middleman — Their Volume of 
Business and Their Low Cost of 


Selling Are Far Ahead 


Average Business 


By Bennett Moore 


HEN I went into the insur- 
ance business several years 
ago there was great shaking 


of heads among my friends. They 
couldn’t tell me enough about how 
backward the business was. “Finan- 
cial wizards, yes; but sales! They 
know nothing about selling and they 
don’t want to learn.” So ran the 
comments. 

I soon found out that my friends 
were wrong. I learned that a certain 
group of casualty insurance com- 
panies are a great many steps ahead 
of the average business from a sales 
standpoint—both in volume of busi- 
ness produced and the cost of selling. 

Insurance companies of all kinds 
have been criticized by bright young 
men in the advertising agencies and 
by many others in executive sales 
positions in various lines of business. 
These critics may soon find them- 
selves looking toward the casualty in- 
surance field for sound ideas in mer- 
chandising and general sales admin- 
istration. 

Strict supervision of insurance 
companies by the various State in- 
surance departments has served as a 
spur to the more progressive com- 
panies. When one company notices, 
trom the figures which must be regu- 
larly filed with the different State in- 
surance departments by all com- 
panies, that it is doing a less success- 
tul job from the standpoint of sales 
results, sales costs, losses, general ex- 
penses, investments, etc., it is time 
tor action. Strength and management 
are the essence of insurance and if 
One company lags conspicuously be- 
hind its competitors it faces many 
serious problems. 

Public supervision has keyed the 


Why the Insurance Dollar 


is Buying More 


RECT-SELLING Casualty 


companies up to 
the point where 
they are eliminat- 
ing waste motion 
and waste expense 
in every conceiva- 
ble direction. This 
causes some criti- 
cism of the so- 
called cold-blood- 
ed, chill precision 
of insurance man- 
agement, but it 
can only cause ad- 
miration for the 
results which are so far ahead of the 
more widely press-agented activities 
in many lines of -business that have 
very much greater sales and general 


of the 


overhead expense ratios per dollar of 
business handled. 


“Insurance companies aren’t hu- 
man and friendly,” some critics would 
have us believe. But we wonder if 
some of the more progressive insur- 
ance companies aren’t the forerunners 


of the more ideal era of the future. 


when a considerable amount of mean- 
ingless, back-slapping will be elimi- 
nated in favor of efficiency and 
economy. I have found it so. There 
is a lot less false bustle and ballyhoo ; 
less pressure and more plan. But 
results count and in my estimation 






the insurance companies with which 
I am familiar are much more ef- 
ficiently administered than some 
other lines of business with which I 
have come in contact. 

So long as sales, and profits, con- 
tinue to pyramid, things must be 
pretty nearly right in the casualty 
insurance world. 

Can you buy an automobile, a re- 
frigerator or a radio from a manu- 
facturer who sells direct to you, 
eliminating from one to several mid- 
dlemen? Only in a few isolated cases. 
But you can buy casualty insurance 
that way from several sound com- 
panies, which will not hesitate to re- 
ject your business if you are poor 
pay, a poor “housekeeper” or unwill- 
ing to co-operate with them in reduc- 
ing losses. 

Can you buy an Oriental rug, a 
fur coat or a gas range from a com- 
pany that is selling its product for a 
sales cost of less than 4 per cent.? 
No! But you can buy casualty insur- 
ance that way. 

Can you buy a fountain pen, a sack 
of flour or a pair of shoes from a 
company that has been earning a net 
profit of 25 per cent. year after year? 
You might, but if you did, would 
that company put 5 cents of its profit 
back into a surplus to solidify its 


Do you remember the old- 
fashioned gentleman who used 
to be the insurance agent in 
your home town? Can you 
visualize his cluttered, roll-top 
desk, cannon ball stove, ante- 
diluvian typewriter and cal- 
endars. He has passed out of 
the picture. 
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business and pay back 20 cents of its 


net profit to you? Of course not; 
don’t be silly! 

But that is exactly what many well- 
known, well-established casualty in- 
surance companies have been doing 
for years. Policyholders are stock- 
holders and the profits are returned 
to them annually. 

The careful buyer of liability in- 
surance probably gets more for his 
money, all things considered, than 
the buyer of any other commodity or 
service. The whole thing is brought 
about through the complete elimina- 
tion of the middleman in a line of 
business that was once honey-combed 
with middlemen, all of whom received 
a sizable cut of every slice of business. 

Do you remember Mr. John J. 
Agent, the old-fashioned gentleman 
who used to be an insurance agent in 
your home town? Can’t you visualize 
his cluttered, roll-top desk, cannon 
ball stove, antediluvian typewriter and 
forty or fifty calendars, from as many 
insurance companies, gracing the 
walls of his musty office? 

He was a genial man. That was 

perhaps the principal reason why he 
sold some business; that and the fact 
that he had very little competition. 
He is passing out of the picture and 
is being replaced by the more 
efficient and more economical 
idea in merchandising insur- 
ance, ‘direct to the consumer.” 
The system under which he 
worked proved itself unsound, 
and has been scrapped by many 
of the present-day leaders in the 
field. 

And the insuring public is 
benefiting from the change. 
They get better advice regard- 
ing protection. If they will give 
their insurance man a_ real 
chance to serve them they will 
get complete protection against 
every insurable hazard—profes- 
sional service in place of hit or 
miss advice. They receive the 
expert counsel they need instead 
of letting a congenial friend or ac- 
quaintance “take care’ of this most 
important phase of their business. 

They get much better service be- 
cause they are dealing direct with 
one company instead of indirectly 
with ten, twenty or more. They are 
a valued client of one organization 
instead of a name on the books of 
many companies. And they save a 
lot of money. 

In the first place, the direct selling 
casualty companies, for example, save 
huge sums of money in their most 
important line of liability insurance— 
workmen’s compensation. They sell 
this line of coverage for less than 4 
per cent. of each premium dollar; its 
“old line,” “agency system,” competi- 
tors average 17 8-10 per cent., more 
than five times as much. There is 
no secret or mystery about these fig- 
ures—they are available for anyone 





to see in the last published report of 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Other large savings are made in 
general overhead—in all items enter- 
ing into the expense of handling the 
business. The companies that operate 
on the “chain” plan are spending only 
about 20 cents out of each premium 
dollar for all expenses, including sell- 
ing. The “old-timers” are spending 
more than twice as much, on an 
average. 

Another important saving is made 
by the  direct-selling companies 
through their more accurate control 
over the class of business they accept. 
They have gone all the way through 
in strengthening their financial struc- 
ture and lowering their claim costs 
by refusing to accept extremely haz- 
ardous lines under any circumstances. 
They carefully scrutinize and decline 
to cover carelessly managed, irrespon- 
sible firms, regardless of the accident 
classification of the particular indus- 
tries affected. Under the agency sys- 
tem the companies were helpless be- 
cause every agent represented many 
companies and he usually placed the 
business with the company that gave 
the most liberal commissions. 

These are the reasoris why “good 


js HE chill precision of insurance 

company management may find 
its way into every business if the 
lesson of low cost sales and distribu- 
tion of surplus in increasing volume 
to customers are sufficient induce- 
ments. If you are “poor pay” or 
are a “bad manager” with your em- 
ployees they cockily reject your 
business. That is why there are 
profits to share. If the clients were 
all “‘poor risks” there would be none. 


risks”’ can buy a lot more for their 
insurance dollars now than they ever 
could before. 

True, economy alone is a poor 
yardstick to measure insurance values. 
But the direct selling companies give 
all the other fundamentals of sound 
insurance, plus economy. They sup- 
ply unlimited financial security and 
better accident prevention service 
(because the direct-selling companies 
spend more for safety engineering 
service to reduce accidents). They 
can do this because the companies 
which have placed their business on 
the direct plan have eliminated the 
dead wood and retained the essen- 
tia’s of real insurance service. 

Progressive business executives 
know that out of every dollar which 
they pay for insurance their company 
must pay: 

1. Losses. 
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2. Expenses. 

Any balance left is profit and, with 
the exception of necessary additions 
to surplus, the profits are returned to 
policyholders in the form of annual 
cash dividends. 

Anything which reduces the num- 
ber of accidents and the losses to be 
paid as the result of accidents and 
anything which the management of 
the company can do to reduce the 
cost of handling the business in- 
creases the balance of the premium 
dollar that remains. This balance is 
substantial in the profit-sharing com- 
panies and the policyholder benefits 
materially. 

The insurance agent of the former 
generation was a real factor in the 
life of every community. He still is, 
if he has kept in step with the times. 
His position is comparable to the in- 
dependent grocer or merchant. If he 
is keeping a few jumps ahead of 
the big, direct-selling companies 
there will always be a place for him 
in his community, but he must be 
alert or he will meet the same fate as 
the merchant who couldn’t keep in 
step with chain store competition. He 
can’t compete in price. He can sur- 
vive only through an unusual type of 
personal service. 

Most of the big corporations 
have been buying their casualty 
and fire insurance direct from 
the big companies for years. 
They rarely depend on an agent 
or broker. They prefer to deal 
with trained specialists em- 
ployed directly by the large 
profit-sharing companies. They 
prefer to place all of their in- 
surance with one company in- 
stead of to buy indiscriminately 
from the indirect representa- 
tives of many insurance com- 
panies. 

Aren’t there some real les- 
sons in this kind of management 
that might be studied and used, 
with the necessary adaptations, 
by many other lines? 

Wouldn’t you like to subscribe to 
a new kind of automobile manufac- 
turer’s service which enabled you to 
buy a car direct from the maker in- 
stead of having to pay a profit to a 
distributor and a dealer? 

Isn’t it likely that you would get 
better service at lower cost if your 
automobile manufacturer maintained 
his own repair shop in connection 
with his sales offices and gave you 
the kind of repair service that would 
make your car purr? 

And wouldn’t it be a pleasant shock 
to receive a cash dividend at the end 
of the year, earned on your invest- 
ment in your car, or a credit memo 
of 20 per cent. on your car for next 
year? 

That’s what a few of the leading 
casualty insurance companies have 
been doing for years. Who will be 


the first to try it in other lines? 
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BACK OF THE SATISFACTION OF OLDSMOBILE 
OWNERS STANDS THE SATISFACTION OF 
OLDSMOBILE WORKERS IN A JOB WELL DONE 


After all, what is a motor car? Is it merely so much 
wood and metal... so many gears and cotter-pins? 


Or is it, as Oldsmobile workers believe, some- 
thing more... the culmination of the skill and ideals of 
the men who build it, from the first engineering sketch 
through to the final check-up and inspection? To express 
this spirit one of these workers—a veteran milling 
machine operator in the Oldsmobile factory—coined 
the phrase, “Anything short of my best is not accept- 
able.” And this charge of responsibility has been 
adopted by his fellow workers throughout the organi- 
zation, as their plant slogan. 


Oldsmobile engineers are constantly at work— 
proving and re-proving the product they design —test- 
ing the merit of new ideas—ever seeking the better 
thing. In addition, they call upon the vast resources of 
the General Motors Proving Ground and Research 
Laboratories. Always, they have in mind... “Anything 
short of my best is not acceptable.” 


Skilled operators, unerringly guiding great 
machines—efficient workmen, accurately fitting Olds- 
mobiles together, part by part —keen-eyed inspectors 
rigidly checking the work of the producers—each man, 
whatever his job, from the highest executive to the new- 


est shop employee, follows the same rule... 
short of my best is not acceptable.” 


The result is a standard of: precision, a degree of 
accuracy, worthy of the finest cars. 


The satisfaction of Oldsmobile workers in a job 
well done is largely responsible for the thorough satis- 
faction Oldsmobile owners find in their cars. Oldsmo- 
bile owners are loyal, because they know that Oldsmo- 
bile is loyal to its owners, not only in the matter of fine 
workmanship but in all the details of manufacture —in 
the quality of materials, in the progressiveness of Olds- 
mobile engineering, and in the generous measure of 
Oldsmobile value. 


This owner enthusiasm is reflected in Oldsmobile’s 
tremendous and ever-increasing success. Month after 
month, Oldsmobile sales continue to grow. Time 
after time, new owners write, ‘““My neighbor igen 
his Oldsmobile—and I find that everything he said 
is true.” 

Oldsmobile respects this public confidence. And, 
in return, Oldsmobile promises the public, in behalf of 
every Oldsmobile worker, to maintain steadfast alle- 
giance to the Oldsmobile pledge: “Anything short of 
my best is not acceptable.” 


“Anything 
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executive holds the place in 
popular imagination once filled 
by kings and captains. 

The men who dominate industry 
are the architects of our civilization, 
and we never tire of reading about 
their achievements, problems, meth- 
ods and personalities. Yet how in- 
conclusive and unscientific a variety 
of answers would be made if we 
asked a dozen average readers the 
question, “What makes a great ex- 
ecutive—what makes a leader?” 

At the Colgate Psychological 
Laboratory we set ourselves the task 
of making at least an approach to a 
scientific answer to these questions. 
We started with one assumption: 
that probably there are traits of per- 
sonality and ways of thinking and 
working which make for executive 
leadership, and other traits and ways 
which handicap an aspirant to leader- 
ship. The most available way 0! 
tracking down such traits seemed to 
be to ask a large number of men as- 
sociated with executives to record 
their observations in the form ol 
answers to a number of carefully 
calculated questions. Through the 
courtesy of F. L. Rowland, Secretary 
of the National Association of Office 
Managers, the co-operation of the 

’ members of this group was obtained. 
After all allowances 
are made for variations 
in capacity, care, tem- 
perament and point of 
view, certain averages 
can be struck through 
the data so obtained 
which unquestionably 
illuminate our problem. 
In a preliminary sur- 

vey of the field we 


[: America to-day the business 





What Makes 
a Leader? 


am 







. J RAITS Once Thought Essen- 


| tial Are Now Disregarded — 
| An Expert Study of Executive 
Qualifications Made in Conjunc- 
tion with Management — How 


listed traits which 
numerous out- 
standing executive 
leaders, in pub- 
lished interviews 
and autobio- 
graphical writ - 
ings, have cited 
as important, 
such as “a repu- 
tation for square- 
dealing,” ‘hard 
work,” an “ability to keep confi- 


TION 


dences.” After more than fifty such 
traits had been listed, they were 
grouped into classifications under 


such headings as ‘“Self-confidence,” 
“Interest in People,” “Organizing 
Ability,” “Reputation for Fair Play,” 
and so forth. Blanks containing 
questions under these various head- 
ings were prepared and sent, in pairs, 
to each member of the Office Man- 
agers’ Association, and each recipient 
of these questionnaires was asked to 
report upon two sub-executives in 
his organization. 

The principle upon which the two 
sub-executives to be analyzed were 
selected, was that they should have 
approximate equality of education, 
technical mastery of their jobs, sub- 
executive experience, and opportunity 
to demonstrate leadership ; but one in 
each pair should be clearly on the 





to Test Your New Men 


By Donald A. Laird, 


Ph.D., Sci. D. 


DirEcTOR, COLGATE PsYCHOLOGI- 
CAL LABORATORY, IN COLLABORA- 
WITH E. 5S. 
EvERETT Hot, anp W. L. WEBB 


CoPpELAND, 


way to leadership, while the other 
just as clearly not. Stated differ- 
ently, each othce manager co-oper- 
ating with us undertook to analyze 
two sub-executives, one of whom as a 
matter of fact is clearly headed to- 
ward leadership, while the other is 
not; and to set down the traits and 
qualities of these two men. It may 
be objected that in some cases the 
man selected as the strong member 
of the pair might not really be better 
qualified for leadership; but we feel 
that the pragmatic proof—the dis- 
position of a man’s superiors to pro- 
mote him to greater responsibility 
and reward him with greater remune- 
ration—in most cases will accord 
with the facts. 

Many popular theories were dis- 
credited by the results of this test. 
For instance, weak and strong lead- 
ers apparently do not differ greatly 
in their interest in 
people, nor in their 
reputation for fair 
play, nor in their ap- 
preciation of humor 
and ability to relieve a 
tense situation by a 
humorous touch. In 
seriousness of applica- 
tion and steadiness of 
work, the strong lead- 
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Watch your business tick 


Every cog in full view with 
this system of control 


N°: every executive can find 
the time to see his business in 
actual operation . . . to watch the 
wheels go round ... to see his 
business tick. 


But there is a method that gives 
a picture that is even more faithful, 
more dependable, than walking 
through office or factory to ques- 
tion Bill and Jim. 


Elliott-Fisher provides a method 
of business control that presents 
you every day with an accurate rec- 
ord of the performance of -every 
department. What happened yes- 
terday is known at nine today. And 
every day you know exactly what 
progress has been made. 


As soon as you arrive at your 


Elhiott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


office you have a résumé of yester- 
day’s activities, compared with re- 
sults on the same day a week ago, a 
month ago and a year ago. Elliott- 
Fisher gathers all the vital figures 
from the various departments and 
summarizes the totals in a simple, 
concise report. Sales, shipments, 
inventories, billings, bank balances, 
accounts payable and receivable... 
all are posted up to the minute, fur- 
nishing you a reliable guide for 
accurate decisions. 


Without interfering with your 
present accounting routine, or add- 
ing a single man to your payroll, 
Elliott-Fisher brings all the facts of 
each department under a single, 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting - writing 
machine 





unified plan of control. Even when 
you are traveling, the Elliott-Fisher 
report may be sent to you at the 
close of each day’s business, keep- 
ing you in touch with conditions 
almost as effectively as if you were 
at your desk. 


We shall be glad to tell you 
something of the part that Elliott- 
Fisher fact-finding machinery plays 
in the success of hundreds of Amer- 
ica’s most representative business 
firms. Use the coupon below. 


















Name. 


General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 





Address 
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ers are rated a little above the weak 
ones, but not enough to influence the 
final result; while in point of self- 
control, the ability to keep calm and 
level-headed, the weaker group show 
up a little better—the stronger men 
being slightly more prone to anger— 
but again the difference is slight. 

The outstanding general traits 
which emerge as characteristic of 
men showing strong qualities of ex- 
ecutive leadership are: the ability to 
impress others as having self-conti- 
dence ; skill in planning and organiz- 
ing routine and directing subordi- 
nates; general business judg- 
ment ; aggressiveness ; foresight 
‘in anticipating future develop- 
‘ments and thinking out details 
of future work in a constructive 
way; knowledge of details of 
the present job; skill in placing 
and developing subordinates ; 
success in stimulating the in- 
.terest of associates in their 
iwork ; willingness to take over 
Pesvonaibility: and ability to 

- carryit; and speed and sound- 
ness in reaching new decisions. 

This paints rather a different 

picture of executive leadership 
than the one which has been so 
popular of late, which has made 
pleasing personality and other 
human-interest traits the chiet 
characteristic of the leader. 
The record shows in fact that 
practically half of the men with 
strong leadership qualities dis- 
play noticeable dislike of some 
of their associates, have tem- 
pers, are argumentative, do not 
concern themselves with the 
home conditions or troubles of 
other people, and do not inspire 
others to come to them for con- 
fidential advice. They are more 
apt: to interrupt others, to brag 
and be vulgar. So it is not the 
smogth-as-silk personality, and 
far--less the toadying nature, 
that achieves leadership. 

Analyzing the replies to our ques- 
tionnaries more particularly, we find 
the following traits and qualities to be 
possessed by men of executive leader- 
ship and capacity : 

1. The ability wisely to delegate 
authority. 

2. The ability accurately to size up 

‘ another’s capabilities. 
~~3.-The ability to “sell” workers 
and associates on the importance of 
. their jobs. , | 

4. Power to keep a group working 
toward a common goal. 

5. A voice that suggests confi- 
dence. 

6. A liking. for making decisions. 

7. Ability to give clear-cut assign- 
ments. 

8. A knack of saving duplicate 
effort. . 

9. A habit of seeking new and 1m- 
proved methods. 

10. A habit of planning to save 
fatigue. 

11. A habit of reading 
ahout one’s work. 


widely 
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are different 
yet it is hard to think of a real 
leader without “personality.” 


social stimulus value. 


12. A way of expressing opinions 
without apologizing for them. 

13. Freedom from prejudices. 

14. Cheerful acceptance of criti- 
cism. 

15. Courage to keep up good 
spirit when things go badly. 

16. Willingness to encourage and 
accept suggestions from subordinates. 

17. A knack of inspiring competi- 
tion among workers. 

18. The faculty of mixing easily 
socially. 

19. Good judgment of price values. 

20. Ability to praise good work 


and 
qualities 


the recent congress of psychologists 
at Yale University Professor May gave 
the following definitions: 


“Personality is the 


one who does not count, or one who 
makes no impression on any one, or 
whose presence or absence does not 
affect the behavior of any one. 
the other end of the scale is the in- 
dividual whose presence or absence 
has the greatest influence on the 
others. 


social effectiveness.” 


without flattering. 

21. Ability to criticize construct- 
ively without antagonizing. 

22. Recognition of the wisdom of 
having reasons for orders understood. 

23. Ability to keep firm hold of 
difficult situations without becoming 
unreasonable. 

24. A faculty of concentration in 
difficult situations. 

25. Courage to assume responsi- 
bility for one’s own blunders without 
buck passing. 

26. A habit of using facts in reach- 
ing decisions. 

27. A habit of examining one’s 
own decisions critically before ac- 
cepting them as final. 

28. Quickness in making decisions, 
without going off half-cocked. 

Of lesser importance than the fore- 
going, but still entering the picture, 
are the following traits: 

1. Ability to make people feel at 
ease when dealing with them. 

2. Consistency in dealings with 
others. 


“leadership” 
and 


individual’s 
It includes 
such things as physique, dress, man- 
ners, voice, choice of language and 
his characteristic social reactions. An 
individual with a zero personality is 


An individual’s personality 
score might be thought of as his 
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3. Watchfulness of competitors. 

4. Alertness in keeping informed 
of practices in one’s own line else- 
where. 

5. A high sense of right and wrong 
without ‘“‘preachiness.” 

6. A habit of looking people 
squarely in the eye. 

7. Equal treatment of others re- 
gardless of race or creed. 

8. Enjoyment of a good joke. 

9. Lack of obstinacy in non-essen- 
tials. 

10. Obvious enjoyment of the pos- 
session of authority. 

This list of traits and quali- 
ties emphasizes again that it is 
not the “hail fellow well met” 
who typically forges ahead to 
leadership. That type of man 
may gain a following who. are 


At dazzled by his personality, but 


that may be called followership 
rather than leadership. 

“Most men need leadership,”’ 
says Samuel Vauclain, “yet 
true leaders are hard to find.” 
The reason, surely, is that lead- 
ers are not so much born as 
made, or rather developed by 
the cultivation of the right 
traits and qualities. Abstract 
intelligence usually goes with 
leadership, and abstract intelli- 
gence is largely inborn, but a 
person may have great abstract 
intelligence and be far from 
leadership. That leadership 
traits can be deliberately de- 
veloped is illustrated by. the 


At case of J. C. Penney, who, 


when he saw his chain store 
idea developing into a far-flung 
national business, assiduously 
read and studied everything 
that would help him develop 
executive capacity. Behind the 
brilliant success of John J. Ras- 
kob there is a story of how, a 
quarter of a century ago, when 
he entered the steel business in 
Nova Scotia, he literally con- 
sumed books which would prepare 
him for a real mastery of his work 
rather than for a “personality mas- 
tery.” | 
Surveys have shown that outstand- 
ing leaders are usually above the 
average in stature and physical fit- 
ness, that they are generally married 
and have children, and so forth; these 
are obviously mere. side-issues to the 
question of leadership traits. The 
same is true of certain statistics 
which have been tabulated about 
social. status and occupation of 
parents. When a man grows up he 
can do nothing about having better 
parents, but he can develop those 
traits and qualities which appear in 
our survey to make for leadership. 
Many exceedingly interesting and 
shrewd comments and sidelights can 
be gleaned from the- analyses sub- 
mitted to us by the office managers 
who worked with us in this test. 
Under the general heading of Self- 
Confidence, for instance, we find such 
comments as these: (Cont’d on page 46) 
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More and more becoming headquarters 
for the Pacific Area 


The natural advantages of San Francisco 
have made it the headquarters city for Pacific 
Coast operations. It is the business capital of 
the West—home city for the leading financial, 
shipping, lumber, railroad, oil, insurance, 
hydro-electric, manufacturing and distribut- 
ing interests of the Coast. 


Centrally located, San Francisco serves the 11,000,000 
people living west of the Rockies more quickly and 
cheaply than any other city. 1,600,000 peoplelive with- 
inan hour’s radius of downtown San Francisco. These 
markets are greater than the figures indicate, for these 
people possess greater than average per capita wealth. 


Another market, the greatest potential market in the 
world,is most logically served through San Francisco’s 
gateway. The people who live in the lands bordering on 
the Pacific—900,000,000 consumers—are rapidly awak- 
ening to modern wants and demanding modern prod- 
ucts. Hereis developing the world’s most thrilling com- 
mercial drama. Even now, when the development has 
barely started, San Francisco Bay ranks second in the 
United States in value of water borne tonnage. 


Climate contributes, too. The average mean temper- 
ature varies but 6°, summer and winter. No oppressive 
heat to slow production. No snow loads. No frozen 
pipes. An out-of-door land of exercise and recreation. 


And the dollar has a higher commodity purchasing 
power in San Francisco than in any other large city. 


Thus the supremacy of San Francisco and the Bay 
area over any other Pacific Coast area annually in man- 
ufactures is a perfectly logical condition, 


These facts and others of equal interest are offered 
in anew book which will be sent toyou withthe compli- 
ments of the citizens and institutions of San Francisco. 


RANCISCO 


-3.¥ 
















CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 910, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 
You may send the free book, 
“Why — Choose San Francisco”, to 





Name__ 


Address 
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United States AIR ROUTES . MAIL . PASSENGER 
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| 
McBRIDE’S | 


new department for 


Air Travel Accommodations 


The same promptness and other cour- 
tesies will mark the service of this new 
department which have distinguished our 
theatre ticket service for over 56 years. 
Let us secure your air transportation re- 
servations from or to New York. And 
your seats at the best shows while you 
are in New York. 


. Offices at all strategic points about town. 


McBride Theatre Ticket Offices 
Main Office: Paramount Bldg., N. Y. C. 
Phone: Lackawanna 3900 








































Executives— ] 7 
ne Use Your Air Mail 
In the Aviation Industry 

‘ Protesting checks. mail 
Forbes Executive Personnel Serv- Aamo oar check “kiting.” ee e 
2 z Billing distant customers. to any P 
ice has high grade men on file Between office and factory. Coseda ¢ 

” Sending out price changes. _ essary: 
who seek connections in your Forwarding checks for collection. The Pos 
. Between main and branch offices. special 2 
industry. They are men of the Small parts for broken machinery. compulsc 
ee Submitting bids, specifications, etc. vided it 
highest type and_ responsibility Announcing new products or styles.  [& jetters. 
Making branch office bank deposits. all post 

and have past records of success. Simultaneous dealer announcements. may be 
: ji Sending plans or samples with bids. posted i 
Write us when you are in need Answering requests for information. collectios 
} , Sending urgent supplies to branches boxes a! 

of an executive. It is your Forwarding shipping documents, etc. obtained 
é Requesting and receiving credit reports,  Packag« 
service. Use it. Forwarding bond coupons for collection. & fifty po 
Guasanntiliens with traveling salesmen, & combine 

THE DIRECTOR. Photos, proofs, etc., to printers and agent air mail 

























' America’s Fastest Growing Industry Is 


_ Keep Abreast of Aviation 


ffecting Men in Every 
Line of Business 


Aircraft Yearbook for 1929 


Will Give You a Comprehensive Picture of 
Progress in Aviation 

500 Pages of Facts—Illustrated—Complete Aviation 

Chronology—Maps—-Reviews—Airports and Airways 

—Airship Developments—Aircraft and Engine 

Progress—Fully Indexed. Price $5.25. 


Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 


of America, Inc 
10 East 40th Street, New York 


































The Importance of Aviation 
to American Business 
By EARL REEVES 


IRPLANE factories, engine factories, 

airports and _ transport lines mean 

new’ types of business opportunities, 
investment opportunities and jobs which 
never existed before. In what way will 
they affect YOU? 
“The Importance of Aviation to American 
Business” is the most complete book on 
aviation as a business so far published. 
Earl Reeves, experienced writer on the 
problems and personalities of aviation, is 
the author. It will be released in the Fal) 
of 1929 and advance orders will be accepted 
at 


Mail Orders to 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Country-Wide Charter Service from 


*Note map and legend at right where these 36 


*.World’s Oldest Flying Organizaties” 


36 CURTISS BRANCHES 


trategic units are shown with letter“ C.” 


URTISS maintains instant char 
ter service at any time of day or 
night from all these 36 points. 

All units have ground and air train- 
ing schools, and complete service 
and accommodations are offered to 
Curtiss air traveiers. 

Call or write nearest Curtiss Branch 

or 
CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 
27 West 57th Street, New York, N. X. 

















(p) PASSENGERS ONLY 
(m) MAIL ONLY 

(py) PASSENGER & Mair 
me)Mair & Express 
ipeyPASSENGERE Express 
veJPASSENGER, Mair & Express 
wpFOREIGNManS PASSENGER [OOM 


AIR-RAIL CONNECTIONS = =—«_— -- ----- ---- 
Su Arn-Taxi STATIONS (CHARTER) = 
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How Business is Taking to Aviation: 
1928 1929 


Mail: 1,700,580 Ibs. (1st 8 mo.) 4,472,333 los. (1st 8 mo.) 

Express: 15% gain in receipts, this year over last year, Ist 
7 months, reported by Express Company. 

Passenger: 60,000 (total year) 60,000 (Ist 6 mo.) 


Quoted by Post Office, Express Company and 
Air Transport Association. 
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PRESS . AIRRAIL Hoy BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 








Mai Advantages! 


hes. boxes and chutes or 


Air mail postage is Sc for the first ounce and 
10c for each additional ounce from any point 
to any point in the U. S. or its possessions, 
Co or Mexico. No other postage is nec- 


The The Post Office Department has approved a 

ial air mail envelope but its use is not 
compulsory. Any envelope may be used pro- 
yided it is marked “Air Mail” in large 


letters. Air Mail stamps are on sale at 
a — -* but any i stamps 
used if desired. Air may be 


~ ay ure a Air mail 
PRection times are noted on practically all 
the information. may be 


etc. obtained from the nearest post office. 

eports, MH Packages —- do not weigh more than 
ection, & fifty p e more than 84 inches 
esmen, combined length and girth, may be sent by 
d agencll air mail. 


ge! 


20000° 
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On Your Air Travels— 


Which airway lines are sticking closest to 


schedules? (1).......... eee 
Which lines have the most obliging em- 
wiomene (2)... 6.0 23 tot ©. eee eee ; 
ages 

Between whieh cities is most of your air 
travelling done? (1).......... s: 2) 
le Reet eee See 
aes ay 

Which airlines do you use most frequently? 
Wis on esis S  G2y cack cans ; £35 
Beaters Sues ae era a” 


Answer in confidence to 


Forbes Aviation Service Dept. 



























Complete Air Mail 


Routes and Schedules 


With Map of all U. S. Air Mail Lines 
FREE with the Compliments of 


NAT 


NAT’S newly revised Air Mail and Air 
Express Schedules should be available to 
the mail and traffic departments of every 
business organization. 

A new edition—just off the press—giving 
complete and authoritative time tables, 
with map of all Air Mail and Air Express 
lines in operation July 10, will be mailed 
without cost upon request. Simply ad- 
dress Dept. F. 


NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT, INC. 


General Offices 
5936 So. Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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SEAPLANE OVER 
HUDSON 85 MINUTES 


Speedboats for seaplane 
leave ft. of E. wn St. 10 
A. M. and 3 P. M. Leave 
pee 3P. => 
o P.M. ‘Gapwn 
Sey.3 50. Round trip$33.50 3. 
ievemens, ot 45 2 
Street t 415 
oe McBride's Ticket 
ies, Air Associates 
and Tourist Agencies. 
Night and Sunday phone 
Van. 6000, 864. 


’ AIRWAYS 


ALBANY 

































































——-[ AIR ROUTES TO 
MEXICO 
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PITCAIRN AVIATION 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
ATLANTA, TAMPA, MIAMI 
AIR MAIL ROUTES 
3500 miles flown daily giving air mail 
service to New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 

Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
Connection at New York for New England 
and Canada, West and far West; at 
Atlanta for South West and Middle West, 
at Miami for West Indies, Central and 
South America. 

For Air Mail Map and latest Air 
Mail Schedule, send to Mr. Rice. 
PITCAIRN AVIATION, INC. 
Sperry Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Map as of Sept. 13th, 1929 


Forbes Aviation Service Dep't. 






CHELSEA 8600 


A. BRAYDEN, Manager 
Instant Information on Air Routes 


120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











PAN AMERICAN 
AIR-RAIL THROUGH SERVICE 


from any city in this country daily, all 
year round passenger-mail service to 


HAVANA 
tri-weekly to 
NASSAU SANTIAGO PORTE AU PRINCE 
SANTO DOMINGO and SAN JUAN 
Train to plane transfer at Miami 
PAN AMERICAN AIR-WAYS, Inc. 
Chanin Building New York City 
ah a) 
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“so cock-sure he gives the impression 
of being a bluffer ;’ “unwilling to go 
ahead on his own initiative ;” “should 
talk a bit louder ;” “should improve 
his knowledge ;” “should talk direct to 
listener rather than to ceiling;” “a 
course in public speaking would help 
considerably.”’ 

Under the head of Organizing 
Ability, these suggestions toward 
greater strength were given: “This 
man should turn more routine over 
to clerks;” “he should study man- 
agement problems;” “should attend 
meetings of management societies ;” 
“should consult others more;” 
“should be less reluctant to fire a 
poor worker ;” “too fussy about un- 
important details;” “needs more 
vision of future problems.” 

Toward Constructive Thinking we 
find the following suggestions: “This 
man should read and consult associ- 
ates more;” “has gone bugs on a few 
fads, and neglects the big aspects of 
his problems ;” “has become too re- 
moved from job details to have basis 
for constructive thinking;’ “gives 
too much thought to outside activi- 
ties ;” “thinks he learned all there is 
to know before he graduated from 
college.” 

There are some pungent comments 
on sub-executives under the division 
of Placing and Developing Workers: 
“Would like to hear this man just 


He Tells His Men 
to Write Their 
Own Pay Checks 


(Continued from page 14) 
again as well. When I find a man 
who shows that he means to work, 
and knows how, I set no limit to 
his pay. 

“Write your own pay check for 
next year,’ I say to sucha man. ‘All 
I ask is that you earn what you pay 
yourself.’ 

“T learned by things that were not 
done for me, what I would like to do 
for my people. I am young. I re- 
meinber ! 

“Why does many a fellow with a 
fine education fail to make good in 
these days of unparalleled opportu- 
nity? That’s easy. He probably 

. thinks the world owes him a living. 
He wants to get married, maybe; 
wants this and that; wants a fat 
salary; thinks more about getting 
than doing; wants to start big, be 
somebody right away. It would be 
good for him if he had to pay to 
learn business: he would appreciate 
it more, and get further in the end. 

“Again, there are lots of men you 
can’t tell anything to. In my shop I 
know every job. I say to a work- 
man: 

“‘Tohn, do it this way: if you 





once either praise or condemn;” 
“would do better not stealing all the 
credit for himself ;” “should do a lit- 
tle time study so he could give 
more reasonable work assignments ;” 
“should stop having workers trans- 
ferred from other departments, and 
try developing some himself.” 

Toward Stimulating Interest, these 
suggestions are made: “This man 
should show some enthusiasm him- 
self once in awhile;” “he overdoes 
flattery ;’ “should discover best work- 
ers and use them as _ standards;” 
“must stop partiality in salary re- 
visions.” 

Toward Inspiring Confidence, we 
find these recommendations: “Stop 
dissipating ;” “talk faster ;” “should 
not exaggerate so much in everyday 
matters ;” “should stop making prom- 
ises he cannot live up to;” “should 
stop asking for help on every little 
new problem.” 

One very noticeable and rather sur- 
prising fact appears from these re- 
ports: The stronger men, those 
marked for leadership, were muc’) 
more alike:then the weaker men. In 
other words, the weaker men display 
more individuality, the stronger, more 
uniformity. This confirms the idea 
that-there are certain basic attitudes, 
traits, techniques, to some degree 
scientifically measurable, which tend 
in a somewhat uniform way toward 


ok * « 


can’t, I’ll do it myself and show you.’ 

“Nights and days, months and 
years, I have been studying ways to 
do those jobs best. ‘Is there any bet- 
ter way?’ I asked time and again. 
Often, even after my business got 
big, I used to hire out for wages in 
other places where I heard they did 
things better. I puzzled and kept on 
till I was sure there was no better 
way. Then I hired engineers. Ex- 
perts. Told them to look at every- 
thing, show me what was bad. I 
learned some things from them. 
Some business men that I know 
would say: 

“What! let those fellows tell me 
how to run my business! 

“And the engineers would have 
landed outside quick! 

“But one who doesn’t keep mov- 
ing, learning, doing new things, is 
already dead. A man comes to me 
for a job as office manager. Wants a 
hundred dollars a week. Where, I 
ask, has he worked before? He 
names the company. Three years he 
has been there: two years a clerk, 
one year manager. Good! He’ll do 
to try. He has been moving. 

“Another comes. Where has he 
worked? Fifteen years for So-and- 
so. He too wants a hundred dollars, 
and thinks I will do well to hire him 
because he has had so much man- 
agerial experience But I don’t think 
I want him: unless I just happen to 
have room for a dead one. For I 
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leadership; in short, that there is a 
leadership and executive type. 

According to the scale we devised, 
none of the sub-executives analyzed 
achieved a perfect score. The high- 
est possible rating is 128, and the 
highest reached by any man is 126. 
The man who received that mark 
failed of the maximum rating in only 
two items: he does not make people 
feel at ease around him, and he is 
prejudiced in his attitude toward 
others on a basis of race and religion. 
The typical sub-executive of marked 
leadership qualities studied in this 
test, had on an average ten specific 
traits in need of correction. This is 
slightly more than 25 per cent. of the 
specific traits and characteristics 
studied. 

Accepting the results developed in 
this experiment as having a high de- 
gree of validity, we find that the 
‘weak leaders” of 10 per cent. of the 
firms involved are better than the 
“strong leaders” of the average firm. 
Among Western firms especially it is 
found that their “strong leaders” are 
about on~a par with the average 
“weak leaders” of all the firms 
studied. Many more facts doubtless 
will be developed about executive 
leadership by further applications of 
experimental methods. Meanwhile 
there is much to think about in the 
data given above! 


can’t understand why, if there was 
life in him, he stood still in one place 
all those years.” 

And there you have Nathan Borin. 
There is life in him; and he never 
stands still! 


Research and Profits 


R. CHARLES M. A. STINE, 
chemical director of E. I. du 
Pont De Nemours & Company, finds 
a direct relation between the invest- 
ment made: by an industry in scien- 
tific research and its success. 
Recently he pointed out that the 
rubber industry employs 1,066 labor- 
atory workers as compared to 218 by 
the textile industry, as of the end of 
1927. The disparity is even greater 
when it. is noted that in 1925 the 
value of rubber products was a bil- 
lion. and a quarter dollars, whereas in 
the samé year the value of textile 
products was more than nine billions. 
The rehabilitation of the textile in- 
dustry during recent years can be at- 
tributed almost step by step, in Dr. 
Stine’s opinion, to the increase of its 
interest in scientific research. 
“Research,” says Dr. Stine, “is 
simply a new application of one of 
the most ancient laws of commerce 
and industry—you. cannot get out of 
anything more than you put into it.” 
—William A. McGarry. 
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adding attractiveness 


OR the prompt dispatch of the 

daily mail, thousands of offices rely 
on Addressograph equipment. Con- 
stant development, based upon years 
of operating experience, has brought 
to these machines many mechanical 
improvements, and frequent savings in 
cost. In keeping with this high stand- 
ard, the steel Graphotype wheel has 
recently been replaced with one of 
lustrous brown Bakelite Molded, 
effecting a distinct saving. 


Each Bakelite Molded wheel is formed 
complete in a single operation, and the 
metal spokes are firmly embedded at 
the time of molding. 


Graphotype wheel formed of Bakelite Molded. Made by the Addressograph Co., Chicago 


Addressograph adopts wheel of Bakelite Molded 
and cutting costs 45% 


Unlike the porcelain-finished metal 
formerly used, Bakelite Molded does 
not require finishing, plating or a pro- 
tective coating. These new wheels of 
this material will not crack or chip, 
and cannot stain or corrode. 


The smooth, lustrous finish of Bake- 
lite Molded is permanently attractive, 
and as easily cleaned as a piece of fine 
china. Available in a variety of colors, 
this modern material is being used for 
thousands of articles and devices, 
where metal, wood, rubber, fibre and 
other materials failed to provide the 
properties required. Write for a 
copy of our Booklet, 43M, “Bakelite 
Molded.” 


Materials combined with eighteen years’ experience in the development of phenol resinoids for industrial 


[ Bakelite Engineering Service. Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of Bakelite | 


uses provides a valuable background for the cooperation offered by our engineers and research laboratories 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD. 


THE MATERIAL OF 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital “Bis the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's oroducts.” 


quantity. It symbolizes the infinite number of 


163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 








A THOUSAND USES 


be used only on products made from materiais 












‘ 
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Trade and commerce, if they were 
not made of india-rubber, would 
never manage to bounce over the ob- 
stacles which legislators are continu- 
ally putting in their way; and, if one 
were to judge these men wholly by 
the effects of their actions and not 
partly by their intentions, they would 
deserve to be classed and punished 
with those mischievous persons who 
put obstructions on the railroads.— 
Henry David Thoreau. 


From G. E. Jenkins, Philadelphia, Pa. 
a 


He who is silent is forgotten; he 
who abstains is taken at his word; 
he who does not advance falls back; 
he who stops is overwhelmed, dis- 
tanced, crushed; he who ceases to 
grow greater becomes smaller; he 
who leaves off, gives up; the station- 
ary condition is the beginning of the 
end.—Amiel. 

x oe x 

One of the best ways for those 
who are interested in some day hav- 
ing a better -po- 
sition, is to prac- 
tice now thinking 
about how you can 
improve every- 
thing that you do. 
Start first with 
your own job and 
when you are sure 
that that is being 
done in the best 
possible way, then 
look about you to find other places 
where improvements can be made.— 
Theodore F. Merseles. 

x * Ox 

The law of the harvest is to reap 
more than you sow. Sow an act, and 
you reap a habit; sow a habit and 
you reap a character ; sow a character 
and you reap a destiny—G. D. 
Boardman. 


is presented 
texts used. 


* * * 


Immense power is acquired by as- 
suring yourself in your secret reveries 
that you were born to control affairs. 
—Andrew Carnegie. 

* * * 

In the long run, most people will 
find themselves better fixed if they 
will invest not on the basis 
of large returns and high 
interest rates, but on the 
soundness of the company, 
its prospects for the future, 
and hold what they buy for 
permanent investment. Try- 
ing to “beat the market’’ is 
a lesing game for the vast 
majority—A. P. Giannini, 
president of the Bank of 
Italy. 





A Crext 


HE people that do know their 
God shall be strong and do ex- 
ploits—Daniel 11:32. 


Sent in by L. M. Siegel, 
Brookfield, Ill. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 





THOUGHTS | 


ON LIFE AND 
A BUSINESS ~ 


When Is a Man a Success? 

When he refuses to slander even 
his enemies. 

When he does not expect to get 
good pay for poor services. 

When he does not wait until to- 
morrow to do the things that should 
be done to-day. 

When he is loyal to his employer 
and not false to the ones with whom 
he works. 

When he intelligently co-operates 
with the other members of the organ- 
ization. 

When he is studying and prepar- 
ing himself for a higher position with 
better pay.—The Silent Partner. 

* * ¢ 

Idleness is the Dead Sea that swal- 
lows all virtues: Be active in busi- 
ness, that temptation may miss her 
aim; the bird that sits is easily shot. 
—Franklin. 

From H. M. Norman, Kansas City, Mo. 

x oO Ox 

Not until a man, himself, is able 
to exert sufficient 
influence with his 


friends to secure - 


favors for his as- 
sociates, does he 
appreciate and ful- 
ly realize what in- 
fluence was neces- 
sary and what sac- 
rifices were made 
by his friends in 
securing of spe- 
cial favors for himself. 

From H. Darby, Jr., Kansas City, Kan. 
* * x 


The average man takes life as a 
trouble. He is in a chronic state of 
irritation at the whole performance. 

He does not learn to differentiate 
between troubles and _ difficulties, 
usually, until some real trouble bowls 
him over. He fusses about pinpricks 
until a mule kicks him. Then he 
learns the difference—The Rotary 
Propeller. 


to senders of 


* * * 


About the best inheritance any man 
can leave his descendants is a clean 


bill of health—Ren Mulford, Jr. 


Send us sparkling 
“thoughts” and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 
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No man can come into any per- 
manent success except by fighting the 
weaknesses of his own character— 
laziness, indifference, selfishness and 
the preference for a “good time” 
over the harder discipline of busi- 
ness. That is what makes the battle 
worth fighting and the goal worth 
while !—Colonial News. 

* * x 


The gigantic corporate form of 
business, suspected and harassed dur- 
ing the years of its evolution, is now 
accepted as not only useful, but nec- 
essary.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


* * x 


If you interested only in “ making 
a living” then nobody can help you. 
If, on the other hand, you are in- 
terested in making a LIFE, get 
serious about your business, make 
the necessary sacrifices for success, 
and you will be surprised how others 
will become interested in you.—Ex- 
change. 

ok * * 

If a man doesn’t get a thrill out 
of his daily work, his work isn’t big 
enough for him or else he isn’t big 
enough for his job.—George Mat- 
thew Adams. 

You will find that all so-called 
“lucky” people have great sincerity 
of purpose and unshakable belief in 
their ability to get on. They know 
how to concentrate their energies on 
one definite purpose.—Mme. Karsa- 
vina. 

ons * 

Life is the acceptance of responsi- 
bilities or their evasion; it is a busi- 
ness of meeting obligations or avoid- 
ing them. To every man the choice 
is continually being offered and by 
the manner of his choosing you may 
fairly measure him.—Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. 

“ae * 


You can’t amass a batting average 


without going to bat—Elbert Hub- 
bard II. 


*k k 


When a man really concentrates on 
any problem, he is sure to find ideas 
and suggestions of value 
for its solution in what he 
reads, in what he sees, in 
the incidents of his daily 
life, in everything about 
him. He has attuned his 
mind to get what he wants. 
He has. prepared him- 
self to levy tribute on what- 
ever crosses his path. 


From R. Richman, Cincinnati, O. 
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F We believe in splitting hairs 
7 f i : 
a No visitor to our plant everfailsto and, no doubt, we could produce in 
yw be impressed by a most unusual ma- _ greater volume by less rigid stand- 
ol chine which we coddle like an in- ards. But it is this microscopic 
fant. It is known as a Dynamic _ exactness throughout the construc- 
™ Balancer; made for us in Germany. _ tion of all Robbins & Myers elec- 
yu. We use its uncanny superhuman trical appliances which enables 
i delicacy in balancing ourhighspeed them to deliver one hundred per 
ke armatures and shafts to within cent service for years beyond the 
SS, 15/100 gram of absolute perfection time when, our customers tell us, 
aR —the literal equivalent of splitting by every rule of calculating depre- 
a hair. We have often been criti- ciation they should be figured off 
, cized for beingunnecessarily precise, the books. 
u 
ig 
ig If you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbins 
it- & Myers. We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture in designing, building 
- and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 
ty 
a ns | | ee 
1 7 artial List of Apparatus to which Robbins & Myers Motors bave been successfully app ad 
on 
a- Adding Machines Confectioner’s Machinery Humidifiers Movie Projectors 
Advertising Displays | Conveyors Ironing Machines Portable Tools 
Air Compressors Dental Lathes Labeling Machines _ Printing Presses 
e Baker's Machinery Dish Washers Oil Burners ~ wl Equipment 
- Blowers Driers Office Appliances icket Selling Machines 
- Brick Machinery Floor Surfacers Organ Blowers Vacuum Cleaners 
d- Churns Folding Machines Mailing Machines Ventilating Fans 
ce Cloth Cutters Heaters Machine Tools Unit Heaters 
by Coffee Mills Heat Regulators Meat Choppers Washing Machines 
ay Coin Counters Hoists Milking Machines Wrapping Machines 
SS RR | ene ee mente Sy ert eh ete Coin eT TY Dy ED ar eee 
- 
oe j 
E Robbins & Myers, Fne. 
Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 
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A Stock xchange 
‘That Fosters Industry 


By Edgar Lloyd Hampton 


EARLY every business man 
N thinks of a Stock Exchange 
simply as a Stock Exchange, 
as a free market for securities. A 
Stock Exchange on the Pacific Coast 
also provides a free market for se- 
curities, but it also performs a num- 
ber of other acts. The necessity tor 
this arises out of its environment. It 
is confronted by new industries re- 
quiring capital that are not of suf- 
ficient national importance to be listed 
on any Eastern Exchange. The local 
Exchange comes to their aid. If they 
are insufficiently financed, it becomes 
the task of the Exchange to help de- 
velop them. 

This has been a function of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange ever 
since its inception, and especially so 
during the last quarter century. The 
story of these efforts along co-opera- 
tive lines forms an interesting and 
unique chapter in the history of 
America’s industrial and economic 
progress. 

The first attempt made to start an 
Exchange in Los Angeles was in 
1887. Even to attempt such an 
enterprise in a town of less 
than 50,000 population, lying 
3,000 miles away from the na- 
tion’s money centre, was of 
course decidedly ambitious. It 
proved to be too ambitious. Its 
quarters were in a room above 
a billiard hall, its capital was 
$6,000, and there is an inter- 
esting record of it having trans- 
acted a small account of busi- 
ness in California State 6 per 
cent. bonds, Los Angeles 
County 4% per cent. bonds, 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank 
shares, Lankershim Land and 
Water Company stock, and a 
few other securities. At the 
end of eight months it failed; 
the town was not yet large 
enough to support a Stock Ex- 
change. 

The next attempt was in 
1896. It lasted about five 
months. The third venture oc- 
curred in 1897, and, although 
it apparently contained more 
elements of stability than did 
its predecessors, it discontinued 
activities in a little less than two 





years of very hard struggle. 

The present Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange came into ex- 
istence in December, 1899. It 
began by pursuing a policy 
that has since become quite 
popular in American business, 
it absorbed the three or four 
small competitors. 

The things a community re- 
quires before it can hope to 
become self-sustaining are, an abun- 
dance of water; cheap and abundant 
fuel for manufacturing purposes; 
adequate rail transportation; harbor 
facilities, and financial and industrial 
institutions. 

In 1900 Los Angeles had prac- 
tically none of these things. It had 
no harbor. It had but a single rail- 
road. Oil was still undeveloped, gas 
was insufficient even for local needs, 
the water supply was inadequate, 
hydro-electricity was still in the 
throes of “getting started,” while the 
factories which later were to amaze 
the nation with their annual output 
remained in the realm of dreams. 

President J. E. 

Jardine and the new 


Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange 


OS ANGELES has 

the Liveliest Market 

for Securities, Next to 
New York— How Its 
Transactions Grew in Ten 


Years by Stimulating the 
Finances of the Regional 
Enter prises 


Yet the community was looking 
hopefully toward an industrial fu- 
ture. New companies were being 
formed in a new land, and they all 
were in need of cash. The region, 
in those early days, was too new to 
be viewed as a conservative invest- 
ment, and too far away from the 
nation’s money centre to attract 
more than casual attention. 

The local Exchange helped, by 
taking an interest in a number of 
these new concerns that had already 
proven their worth locally, though 
not one was strong enough to find 
a place on an Eastern Exchange. It 
endorsed such as were economically 
sound, and listed their securi- 
ties for sale. Meanwhile, the 
local papers carried the daily 
quotations, thus giving contin- 
ued publicity to the various is- 
sues. The selling value of a 
stock inevitably reflects the 
public’s opinion of it—an opin- 
ion which, in the final analysis, 
is simply the aggregate result 
of thousands of business men 
and women thinking along 
financial lines. 

As these corporations began 
to receive cash for their secu- 
rities, they invested it in devel- 
opment. Public confidence natu- 
rally increased, and served to 
further augment the sales, so 
that developmental work was 
able to continue on a swiftly 
ascending scale. The result is 
that many of these young con- 
cerns which, twenty years ago, 
were struggling for a financial 
foothold, are to-day among the 
most active listings on the big 
boards of the East, while the 
companies themselves qualify 
as of primary importance 
among the great financial and 
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DALTON 
The Dalton “Multiplex 
Model’’—handles ten col- 


umns of figures imperturb- 
ably. Electrically or han 
operated. Other Dalton 
models for adding, subtract- 
ing, bookkeeping. ledger and 
statement posting. 





OWADAYS successful manage- 

ment requires a day-by-day knowl- 
edge of operative and administrative values. 
And only with figures can you measure these 
values! 
Figures alone can eliminate the costly haz- 
ards of guesswork and give you at a glance 
the true status of your business. Assembled 
with machine accuracy, at machine speed, 
yesterday’s figures come to you in time to 


direct tomorrow’s course. 


POWERS REMINGTON 


Powers Alphabetical Tabula- This is model 23 with front 
tor. Prints names and words _ feed of the Remington Line. 
as well as figures—from Ledger and statements are 
punched cards. Any account- posted at one writing. Per- 
ing statement is more under- _ fect registration—proved ac- 
standable—prepared faster— curacy. 

— Powers shoulders the 

oad. 
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XS RSE 


The Most Complete Accounting Machine 


Service in America 


Remington Rand, a consolidation of the leading 
makers of accounting, bookkeeping and tabu- 
lating machines, record systems and office equip- 
ment, is the largest organization of its kind in 
existence. Its products are credited with stepping 
up the pace of American Business . . . with re- 
vealing hidden facts that enable executives to 


corral new profits—expel waste. 


Remington Rand service is unique in that it 
offers a central source of business accounting 
information and methods. 4000 trained special- 
ists are engaged in analyzing the figure-getting 
problems of every type and size of business. 
To any firm, with any sort of accounting prob- 
lem, Remington Rand offers the services of 
one of these technicians —without cost or obli- 
gation. Just phone or write our nearest office. 


emington Rand 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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industrial institutions of the nation. 

Southern California Edison Com- 
pany is a pioneer in the public utili- 
ties field in Southern California. It 
is of local origin—its founders were 
Los Angeles business men. First in- 
corporated some twenty-five years 
ago, its plan was to develop elec- 
tricity—(and whenever possible hy- 
dro-electricity )—to supply the 
domestic and industrial needs of a 
community that already was growing 
rapidly along every line. In par- 
ticular there had arisen a demand for 
a quantity of cheap power for fac- 
tories then in the field, and for new 
ones that were continually arriving. 
Yet the Edison Company had in- 
sufficient cash to meet these urgent 
demands, and it also at that time had 
no adequate financial connections in 
the East. 

An arrangement was made to list 
its securities on the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange. There is no way 
of arriving at the actual volume of 
Edison securities that were turned 
into cash by this process during the 


next several years, though the 
amount aggregates many million 
dollars. 


This cash was put into the build- 
ing of electrical plants and distri- 
bution lines, a policy which natural- 
ly aided the company in perfecting 
financial arrangements in the East. 
By 1926, when its stock was first 
listed on the New York Board, the 
Edison Company had become known 
as one of the nation’s great public 
utility corporations. To-day it has 
in operation, in Southern California, 
1,140,000 horsepower of electrical 
energy. Its building program ex- 
ceeds $35,000,000 annually, its as- 
sets are $310,000,000, its annual net 
earnings exceed $20,000,000, while 
its securities are among the most 
active and desirable in the United 
States. To-day, 118,000 consumers, 
who live in the territory served, own 
$169,600,000, par value, of Edison 
Company stock, and apparently find 
it a most desirable investment. 


IL furnishes another example. 

A shoe factory will always pro- 
duce shoes, and an electrical plant 
may be relied on to produce electric- 
ity. Yet no one on earth knows be- 
forehand, whether an oil well will 
produce. The Standard, and one or 
two other Eastern groups were 
working in the field, with Eastern 
capital. And now a score of local 
companies started operations—young 
companies, with an abundance of 
energy and ambition, yet almost en- 
tirely without cash. 

One of these—and it must serve 
as an example of many—was Union 
Oil of California. It was launched 
in Los Angeles by a group of local 
business men. It owned an enviable 


amount of proven oil lands which it 
wished to turn into producing wells. 
Since large accumulations of cash 


were not available, a market where 
the stock could be sold to the small 
investor became necessary. This 
need was met through the local 
Stock Exchange, where the securi- 
ties were listed, and sold on a stead- 
ily increasing market. 

These early struggles had their 
inception about 1912: In 1924 Union 
Oil was listed on the New York 
Board. To-day the par value of its 
stock is $125,000,C00, its property 
value $275,000,000, its surplus $60,- 


S tins mgst active security 
markets in the United 
States, next to those in New 
York, are the Los Angeles 
Stock and Curb Exchanges. 
The combined dealings for 
both exchanges was almost 
20,000,000 shares. The Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange has 
seventy - two memberships, 
while there are eighty-seven 
Curb members. The trans- 
actions of last year exceeded 
those of the last ten years 
combined. 


000,000, its reserve $144,000,000, 
while it has paid 248 dividends to 
its stockholders, of which there are 
more than 9,000. In other words, 
Union Oil has become one of Ameri- 
ca’s great industrial institutions. 

Richfield, now one of the most im- 
portant oil companies in the nation, 
furnishes another example. 

It is interesting to note how the 
companies that were helped through 
their early financial struggles have, 
in turn, helped to build. The harbor 
could never have broken world rec- 
ords, without oil, while oil could not 
have attained its huge production 
and distribution without the harbor. 
Raw materials, which abound in the 
back country, would have lain dor- 
mant indefinitely had it not been for 
the local factories; the factories 
could not have attained their $1,300,- 
000,000 annual output without the 
aid of Edison and other producers 
of light and power, while none of 
these organizations could have func- 
tioned without the aid of financial 
institutions, made stronger through 
the wide and continuous distribution 
of their securities in the local market. 

The number of Western com- 
panies whose securities were, and 
are to-day, handled on the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange, gives a fair 
idea of its scope. The list of stock 
and bond transactions for 1928—the 
latest compiled figures available— 
shows 263 such companies, classified 
as follows: 
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. Valuation 

Security Companies of Trading 
ee 68 $11,351,500 
Endustrials ...... 24 050,325 
Public Utilities.. 22 35,098,275 
| Trae, 16 193,943,157 
Miscellaneous ... 33 143,259,019 
errr 43 425,139,059 
ore 21 1,634,443 
Oo ee 36 20,909,028 
Tateh. ci. 0s 263 $840,384,806 


On June 4, 1928, a Curb Exchange 
was established, to serve as a prov- 
ing ground for securities that were 
still in the formative stage, where- 
upon the mining and unlisted groups 
were removed from the Exchange to 
the Curb. During the remaining 
seven months in 1928 the Curb 
traded to a valuation of $106,379,640 
on a share volume of 18,466,611 
shares. 


It is worthy of note that the above 
listed corporations are all Western, 
and that they all had their first list- 
ings on the local Board. At least 
twenty of them—like Edison, Union 
Oil, Richfield, Bancitaly, Standard 
Oil of California, California Pack- 
ing and others—are now prominent 
on the New York Board. The com- 
bined assets of these corporations to- 
day run far into the billions. 


The Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
has grown appreciably during these 
transactions. Its total transactions in 
1906 were $695,000; for 1916, $10,- 
984,825; for 1920, $32,112,821; in 
1925, $122,298,836; for 1927, $242,- 
272,277. During the year 1928 the 
figures escaped all former confines 
and reached $840,384,806, three and 
a half times the total of 1927 and 
$1,000,000 in excess of the aggregate 
for the ten preceding years. It is a 
growth augmented by a tremendous 
movement in oil. 


J OHN EARLE JARDINE, presi- 

dent of the Exchange and Chair- 
man of the Board, gives it these 
functions : 


“Not simply to creat a free market 
for securities but likewise to foster 
and promote Western industry in 
general—to stabilize worthy local 
securities, and give the companies 
a chance to exchange their collaterals 
for cash, during their’ formative 
stages, and thereafter.” 

A Pacific Coast Exchange assumes 
a responsibility and range of activi- 
ties not required in the East. The 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange is pat- 
terned, throughout, on the plan of 
the New York Exchange, with the 
same listing and membership require- 
ments, and an identical system of 


operation. It is the third ranking 
primary éxchange in the United 
States, from the standpoint of 


volume of sales, and seat value— 
(seat value on the Exchange and 
Curb is now $235,000)—its rate of 
growth is by far the most rapid in 
the nation. The gain in seat values 
in 1928 was 833 per cent. 
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ow at your s@rvice 
-- America’s first Front. 
Wheel-Drive motor car 


For several months now, there has been talk of 
a motor car notably new and utterly different, 
a car in which would be incorporated, for the 
first time in the history of American automotive 
design, the principle of the front-wheel drive, 
and so possess the many cardinal advantages 
inherent in an automobile of its kind . . . Today, 
this car rides the boulevards, the target of 
admiring eyes. It is so low that you can look 
over it, but none can overlook its suave grace of 
line, its distinctive colorings by Joseph Urban 
... It is fleet yet surefooted, restful and quiet 
and commanding. It carries on its radiator, as a 
hallmark of its excellence, the griffin of ancient 
heraldry, and bears, proudly, the name of Ruxton. 


FIVE FEET 
FOUR FEET 
THREE FECT 


TWO FEET 


ONE FOOT 





RUXT OD 


COLORINGS CREATED BY JOSEPH URBAN EXCLUSIVE FABRICS BY SCHUMACHER % bs 
the product of New Era Motors, inc.+17 cast 45™ street, New York City 


4 THESE QUALITIES, SO COMMONLY PROMISED, 
@ ARE ACTUALLY ACHIEVED IN THE RUXTON 


ee 


A CAR SMARTLY LOW, because a 10-inch saving in height has been effected through the 
elimination of the conventional rear axle and the restrictions it automatically imposes. 


. A BODY SURPRISINGLY QUIET, because there is neither chattering differential nor vibrating 


driveshaft to transmit noises through the body. 


SAFETY AT HIGH SPEEDS, because the rear wheels are never trying to catch up with the 
front ones, and the center of gravity is unusually low. 


. RESTFUL RIDING COMFORT, because the rear axle carries but the minimum of unsprung weight, 


and the rear springs have only one function to perform—the perfect cradling of the body. 


UTTER SMOOTHNESS IN TRAVEL, because the power pulls evenly from the front instead of 
pushing, with spasmodic jerks, from behind. 


UNFAILING TRACTION, because pulling power is applied directly to the working wheels. 


. MAXIMUM POWER, with the minimum of loss in transmission, because this power only travels 


6 inches from the 100-horsepower engine to the front axle. 
PERCUSIVE PICKUP, because power that has such a short distance to travel is almost instantly 
applied, and at the lightest touch of the accelerator. 


GASOLINE AND TIRE ECONOMY, because of perfect car balance, simplified design, the 
minimum of power loss, and the absence of skidding. 





ELGIN-AMERICAN. EFFICIENCY 


WATCHES...NAMED IN HONOR OF MEN WHO 
HAVE MADE AMERICAN EFFICIENCY WORLD-FAMOUS 
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NAMED 1M HONOR OF HARVEY &. FIRESTONE 
27 SEWER MOVEMENT ADIUSTED...$41 


i 


ELGIN 


After such brilliant achievement many men might have settled back 
to a leisurely life, but today Harvey S. Firestone is still one of the 
busiest men in the world. Typifying the energy, and efficiency and 
appreciation of the value of time, which have crowded incredible 
achievement into the hours of the American business man. So one 
of the models in ELGIN’S new American Efficiency Series has been 
named in his honor. Americans know time ... and know that time 
is money. So for American needs, this American watch. For the 
needs of the busy, time-pressed man who must know the exact time 
to the very minute whenever he glances at his watch. The American 
Efficiency Series is ELGIN’S reply to the man who says his time is 
money. And are they handsome watches? Slender? Owning that 
elegance that a fine piece of jewelry should have? Just see them at 
your nearest ELGIN jewelers! [OElgin, 1929... Elgin watches 
are American made ... All prices are slightly higher in Canada.] 
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data on savings that have been ef- 
tected by this method through the 
reduction in capital tied up in stocks 
of finished. and ready-to-ship goods. 

Overhead charges of another sort 
which can be reduced by standards 
are those incident upon the possession 
of bad “frozen assets.” For exam- 
ple, one company had listed as “as- 
sets” $20,000 worth of paper which 
existed as overruns, or odds and ends 
of lots of different make, color, fin- 
ish, or size, stored in various print- 
ing offices and not usable on an av- 
erage-sized job. Of this sum $15,000 
represented a dead loss to the firm. 
Similar examples are plentiful. Slow- 
moving stocks on the shelves of re- 
tailers, and in the warehouses of 
wholesalers approach the character of 
dead assets. The amount of money 
tied up in. odd sizes of shoes, hats 
and clothes, in rarely called-for drugs 
and patent medicines, tools, machin- 
ery and equipment for the country 
at large must reach an appalling 
total. 

The value of standards is no less 
great in the marketing of commodi- 
ties. Without standard sizes, grades, 
qualities, systems of nomenclature, 
methods of packing, shipping and 
refrigeration, the marketing of the 
nation’s food supply would be a her- 
culean, if not an impossible task. It 
has been the highly standardized 
American goods which have been 
most successful in conquering for- 
eign markets. There is scarcely a 
held 
highly standardized in this country 
where a domestic market has been 
lost to foreign competitors. 


TANDARDIZATION has, like- 
wise, proved to be of immense 
value in the elimination of business 
fluctuations, not only for the in- 
dividual plant, but also for the coun- 
try at large. Seasonal industries can 
manufacture to stock during the slack 
seasons whenever the product is 
standard because the goods are cer- 
tain to find a market at a future date. 
During a period of business re- 
vival only the plant manufacturing 
a standard product can expand its 
production faster than the market 
will absorb its output at paying 
prices. Knowing his costs more ac- 
curately than his competitor produc- 
ing non-standard goods, and using 
non-standard methods, the manufac- 
turer of standard goods will be less 
apt to continue to produce after 
costs have eliminated profits, less apt 
to expand plant facilities at the 
wrong time, because he is more cer- 
tain to know the character of the 
demand for his product. 

It is impossible to forecast a mar- 
ket when demand may take a thou- 
sand and one forms. And then there 
is the additional fact that definite 
knowledge of costs, made possible 
by the use of manufacturing and 
accounting standards, provides the 





in which industry has _ been. 


Standardization 
—The Way to Profits 
(Continued from page 18) 


requisite statistical information for 
analysis leading to the control of 
business cycles. Without such data 
elimination of cyclical fluctuations in 
business is utterly impossible. 

It is, of course, true that standard- 
ization to date seems to have bene- 
fited the large as against the small 
plant. But if this is so, it is because 
the large plants have used standards 
while the smaller plants have 
neglected them. While standardiza- 
tion may be considered as a “lubri- 
cant” for the wheels of mass produc- 
tion, quantitative output does not of 
necessity require a gigantic industrial 
unit. No better illustrations are re- 
quired than the cases of the automo- 
bile parts and the electrical appliance 
industries where small plants have 
been able to compete very effectively 
with the large units. By setting up 
rigid dimensional standards a score 
of small German locomotive firms 


Hoe” may the small plant 
keep up with the large 
industrial unit in the quality 
of its output? By standardi- 
zation. If they have fallen 
behind as is evident it is be- 
cause they have not been able 
to adapt themselves to simple 
processes and easily ascer- 
tained costs of operation that 
follow the elimination of all 
waste motion and useless sizes 
and materials. The auto- 
mobile and electrical in- 
dustries give examples of how 
the small unit can prosper 
with the big industrials. 


were able to specialize on separate 
parts, producing an assembled loco- 
motive of high quality at a fraction 
of the usual cost. 

But all this may sound vague to 
the business executive unfamiliar 
with the practice of consciously, se- 
lectively and deliberately establishing 
manufacturing standards. Sometimes 
research to secure the. “one best” 
method or product is required, and 
research is expensive. Much can be 
done within the factory, but the 
small plant may experience consid- 
erable difficulty in buying according 
to specification because its orders are 
small. Standard products may re- 
quire market research, and an inde- 
pendent study of markets may be 
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out of the question for the small 
plant. 

Consequently the beginning of 
wisdom for the industrialist inter- 
ested in greater manufacturing eff- 
ciency, whether his producing unit 
be large or small, is to investigate 
immediately the standardization 
work of his own trade association. 
There are some 350 trade associa- 
tions in the United States actively 
engaged in establishing standards 
within their respective trades, or co- 
operating with some central organi- 
zation promulgating industry stand- 
ards. 


F these latter, the most impor- 

tant domestic organization is the 
American Standards Association, 
supported entirely by industry. Its 
membership includes 7 government 
departments, 10 technical societies, 
23 trade associations and about 359 
individual companies. Over 200 
non-member trade associations cv- 
operate in the work of the associa- 
tion, and over 2,200 individuals are 
working on its various committees. 

Because of the character of the 
needs of individual firms the Asso- 
ciation has found it necessary to 
establish direct relationships with 
them. Its standards, national in 
scope, cover every phase of the 
movement. About 140 national 
“American Standards” have been 
promulgated, and about 200 more 
are in the process of development. 
The development of all standards 
require the co-operation of all inter- 
ested parties—producer, distributor 
and consumer. 

The Association publishes an an- 
nual Yearbook, telling about the 
status of its work, for general dis- 
tribution. It also publishes a 
monthly Sustaining Membership Bul- 
letin which contains notes and 
discussions on the development of 
standards in all parts of the world. 
It keeps on hand a complete file of 
all the national standards promul- 
gated in every major industrial coun- 
try. The address of the American 
Standards Association is 29° Wesr : 
39th Street, New York City. 


HE Bureau of Standards of the 

Federal Department of Com- 
merce also does valuable work in the 
industrial field. Aside from the more 
purely scientific standards work, two 
separate divisions promulgate indus- 
trial standards. The Division of 
Simplified Practice has completed 
over 90 “Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendations,” involving the elimina- 
tion of untold varieties, types and 
sizes of goods of practically every 
description. 

Another division, the Commercial 
Standards Unit, is engaged in the 
task of establishing standards similar 
to those promulgated by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. While 


the government standards are not 
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Why complicate 
your investment problem? 


Rarely nowadays will you 
find a busy executive poring 
over the securities lists from 
half a dozen sources. 
Instead he picks out an 
investment house, the relia- 
bility of which is unques- 
tioned, and looks to it for a 
solution of his investment 
problems. 

To get in touch with this 
kind of time-and-worry-sav- 





ing service call the nearest of 
The National City Com- 
pany’s offices in 50 American 
cities. You will find one of our 
investment advisors with 
National City world-wide 
investment knowledge at 
his command, ready to help 
you check over your hold- 
ings or suggest new pur- 
chases from broad lists of 
carefully selected securities. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 























\ ’ J E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desiring 


information or reports on companies 


with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 
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developed with the thoroughness 
that characterizes the work ot the 
American Standards Association, 
they are of immense value to Ameri- 
can industry. 


Standards developed by some of 
the engineering societies, particularly 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and _ other 
technical organizations, such as the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, and the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, are of great industrial im- 
portance. All of these societies co- 
operate with the American Standards 
Association. 


Descriptions of the work of all 
these organizations are to be found 
in the Yearbook of the National 
Bureau of Standards, and the report 
of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. The latter publication 
also contains a closely reasoned ap- 
praisal of the economic and cultural 
significance of industrial standards 
as they have been applied to date. 
The discussion of the economic ef- 
fects of standardization falls under 
the following heads: Business Sav- 
ings from Standardization ; Standard- 
ization and Marketing Technique; 
Standardization and Size of Busi- 
ness; Standardization as an Aid in 
the Stabilization of Business ; Stand- 
ardization and the Ultimate Con- 
sumer; The Trend of Industrial 
Standardization. 

To these sources the inquirer may 
turn to find the share that industrial 
standardization plays in the secret of 
American economic prosperity, which 
will be advanced in the future, as 
in the past, only by the consistent 
application of science to industrial 
processes. Who forgets this latter 
fact loses ground in a handicap race. 
Industrial standardization, served by 
its handmaiden, research, is both the 
alpha and omega of mass production 
—a characteristic for which the eco- 
nomic system of the United States 
is justly famous, and an achievement 
which is responsible for the high 
American standard of living. 





U. S. Life Insurance Over 
$100,000,000,000 Mark 


The total legal reserve life insur- 
ance in force for all companies in 
this country as of July 31, was $100,- 
122,085,000. It is quite startling to 
find out that it took 79 years for life 
insurance companies in this country 
to pass the first fifty billion mark (in 
1922), while the second fifty billion 
has been achieved in a little over six 
and one-half years. This $100,000,- 
000,000 life insurance in force in this 
country is over twice the outstanding" 
life insurance of all other countries 
in the world combined, although the 
United States has only one-sixteenth 

















of the world population. 
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STROWGER 





PAX 


RENDERS EVE 
SPECIAL 


Strowger P-A-X —the most widely used automatic interior 
telephone system—is known not alone for its invaluable con- 
tribution to efficient handling of interior communication but 
also for a long list of practical special services for which 
many of the types may be equipped; for example: 


Code Call Service makes Strowger P-A-X a most efficient pag- 
ing system, permitting the immediate location of, and con- 
versation with, any employee, no matter where in the organ- 
ization he may be. 

Conference Service permits the holding of a telephone con- 
ference at any time, the conferees remaining at their desks. 
Executives’ Priority Service provides right-of-way for desig- 
nated executives’ telephones over ordinary connections. 
Emergency Alarm Service may also be provided, the Strow- 
ger dial making each P-A-X telephone a potential reporting 
station for alarms. 

Watchmen’s Supervisory Service, by means of which the 
chief watchman may keep in constant touch with his subor- 
dinates at all times, certain designated telephones being 
used as reporting stations. 


You are invited to call upon Strowger engineers to make 
a survey of the needs of your establishment. They will be 
glad to make studies and submit estimates entirely without 
cost or obligation. 


Engineered, Designed ‘and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices: 











Los Angeles Cleveland New York Dallas Kansas Cit 
Boston St. Paul Atlanta Detroit Philadelphia 
Export Distributors: 
For Australasia—A t tic Tel Ltd.; Sy ma A 
For Canad: d d Sales s Baginosing So d.; Vancouver. 
Elsewhere—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd.; 3 Chicago. 
Associated Companies: 
American Electric Company, a oe eee Chicago 
International A Teleph Company,Ltd. . London 
A tic Teleph Manufacturing Company, Ltd. Liverpool 





The New Antwerp Telephone & Electrical Works . 


[ROWGE 


- Antwerp 
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Does Your Present Telephone 
System Provide 


Absolute Privacy? ; 
24-Hour Service? | a 
Special Services? 
Unfailing Accuracy? 


Low Cost of Operation? 
Instantaneous Connections? 


If it lacks any one of these 
features, it falls short of being 
the perfect interior telephone 
system. 






i IREQUTTR LED 
RY UCLB 


The makers of Strowger P-A-X are the originators and 
foremost manufacturers of automatic telephone systems for 
both public and private service. The complete line of Strow- 
ger Automatic Systems embraces a wide variety of communi- 
cation and signaling equipment for industry and business in 
general. Complete information will be gladly supplied on 
any of the following products: 


Public Aut ic Teleph 
Private A ic Teleph 
Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) 
Tele-Chec Systems (for theatres ) 
Railway Communication Equipment 
Mi ii} T 7 ph 





and Signalling Systems 
Systems—(Strowger P-A-X ) 
Fire Alarm Systeme 
Watch men’s Supervisory Systems 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
and Signal Accessories. 


UTOMATIL 
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Business 
that Endures! 


Back in the minds of all leaders in business— 
deep down in their hearts—is the question: 
‘How long will it last—will it endure?” And 
always the satisfying answer is the answer to 
another question: ““How well, how truly does 
it serve?’’—an answer that is moral rather 
than material—an appeal to pride in character 


rather than gain or profit. 


Business that endures is labeled today by the 
It expresses itself 
materially through all its human conduct—its 
enlightened. management, its modern prac- 
tices, its law of order, and the justice of its 


Character of its leaders. 


control. 


In the forming and voicing of the methods and 
means through whieh enduring business ex- 
presses itself, Modern Accountancy justifies 
the belief in the helpfulness of its service—an 
enduring service to business that endures. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anp AUDITORS 


SYSTEM SERVICE 
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u A.J Ome 
oad J tvice .. 
DRUG store sold nothing but 


drugs. 
Chas. Thorndike, N. Y. 





E planted corn in the field 
where we cut cordwood last 
Winter. 


HE ladies caught their skirts 
on loose nails in the sidewalks. 
W. H. Baxter, Jr.. Weslaco, Tex. 










E caulked all the doors but 

one with rags and piled straw 
against the outside of closed doors 
to keep the cold out in the middle of 
Winter. 













E saved the wood ashes in the 
Winter to make lye in the 
Spring for soft soap, and hard, too. 





E were the leader of the gang 

who broke the path for the 
country schoolmarm to and from 
school. 























GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 


SEATTLE 








---spent in examining our newest portfolio of Atten- 


tion Compelling Letterheads will bring you an amaz- 
ing amount of information and ideas about letterheads. 
It will show you (by specific examples) how we create 
colorful, cheerful, and more productive letterheads for 
the exclusive use of our customers. 
The Portfolio is sent free and with- 
out obligation. Merely pin this 
advertisement to your own letter- 
head, and mail to us. 
MONROE LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


1004 Green St. ‘!6! N. Union St. 
Huntsville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 
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| Facts and Opinions | 


Condensed 


| Ten minutes a week, if you read The 


on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect 
mercia! and financial situation. 


the com- 


Sent for three months 
without charge 


| J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Bache Review, will keep you informed | 
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Executives: 
Study Forbes for Executive Employ- 
ment Opportunities 














E spent our spare time in Win- 
ter shaving barrel hoops from 
small hickory “saplin’s.” 











‘E gathered hickory nuts and 
sold them by the wagon-load 


at 25 cents a bushel. 
W. McDonald, Maplewood, Mo. 





NUFF boxes gave place to pat- 
ent cigar lighters as Christmas 
cifts. 














n > 
ow & 
IGH pressure salesmen first 
took soundings of their pros- 
pects’ financial rating. 
HE Wright brothers were 





thought crazy. 





. T HE first flyer’s wings melted 
in the sun. 
J. L. Salls, Nyack, N. Y. 


Contributions by Readers Are Invited 
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(CHALLENGE 


to out-of-date accounting methods 





NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MA- 
CHINES are a challenge to older 
methods in every form of accounting. 


They have replaced pen and ink ac- 
counting and less efficient mechan- 
ical systems in thousands of large and 
small offices in every line of business. 


In many instances batteries of a hun- 
dred and more machines are required 
to handle the tremendous volume of 
transactions in large businesses. 


But in many cases one machine is 
sufficient to handle all transactions 
and to give to the office of the small 
and medium-sized business all of the 
advantages of the most modern me- 
chanical accounting. 


Department stores and other retail 
stores find this machine the fastest, 


in the large office 


and the small 


National Accounting 
Machines make old 
methods obsolete 


and most accurate and most economi- 
cal for the posting of customer’s ac- 
counts and statements. 


Banks, finance companies, building 
and loans get better results in less 
time and at lower cost with National 
Accounting Machines. 


Whatever your business may be—so 
long as it handles money or keeps 
records—there is an opportunity to 
get better accounting results more 
efficiently with National Account- 
ing Machines. 


Our office in your city will be glad 
to explain these machines in detail. 
Such an explanation may be the 
means of greatly increasing account- 
ing efficiency. It will point the way 
to better accounting at lower cost. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
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TATISTICAL _ reports 
which have been issued 


A Digest 
for 
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Time-Saving News 


what belated seasonal _ re- 
action in general industry, 





but such reaction is none the 





during the past month 
have been less uniformly fav- || 
orable than at any time since | 
last Spring. There have been | 
reports of lower steel produc- | 
tion, a further decline in the 
motor industry and renewed 
drop in building activities. 
None of these reductions arc 
particularly significant and 
none of them have reduced 
the industrial picture to an 
alarming one, but the busi- 
ness world has been so long 
used to constant setting of 
new high records that the past 
month’s reaction has tem- 
porarily put a check on un- 
mitigated confidence in the | 
future. 
As a matter of fact, the | 
disquieting statistical reports 
have come mainly from opera- 
tions during the preceding 
month of August and must 
therefore be given not too 
much weight. Summer sched- 
ules held entirely too high 
during June and July to 





cere mn nmnmrmn 





Highlights of the News 


Steel Orders in Sharp Drop........ 60 
Grains Advance on Short Crops..... 61 
Cool Weather Invented for Summer 60 
Senate Struggles with Tariff...... 61 


England Wins Schneider Cup Race 
and Sets New World Speed Record 62 


Brokers Loans at Record High..... 64 
Plans for Ocean Dirigible Service.. 62 
Shipping Board to Sell More Vesels 66 


League Assembly Receives Pro- 
posals for American Adherence.. 70 


Oil Output Still High............. 68 
Air Mail Sets New Record......... 62 
Bankers Convention at San Fran- 
Se eRe a Soe baka ie oem 66 
ee ecu a Seamer 70 
Premier MacDonald’s Visit........ 62 
Postal Rate Increase Possible...... 61 
Budget Advance Indicated......... 62 


less logical. September reports 
are, of course, not yet avail- 
able at this writing, but in- 
terim reports from the various 
trade centers indicate at least 
a goodly measure of recovery 
from the previous month. It 
appears that most of the key 
industries passed their sea- 
sonal low points in August 
and that, while the Fall re- 
covery may not be in the 
nature of the earlier boom, it 
will still show general indus- 
try running at a satisfactory 
rate. 

The steel industry has per- 
haps given authorities the 
greatest concern during the 
past month. Operations have 
declined further to an average 
level for the entire industry of 
around 85 per cent. of capac- 
ity, a decline of nearly 10 per 
cent. in about five or six 
weeks. Such operations are still 
well ahead of the 77 per cent. 
rate of the corresponding pe- 











promise that such levels would 


riod of last year, however, and 





be continued and would pro- 


vide a basis for further material Autumn expansion. This 


point has previously been noted in th 


normal seasonal reaction did not materialize in the early 
Summer it was only natural to anticipate a decline later 


in the season and hardly logical to e 
seasonal boom. 





As a matter of fact, August has displayed a some- 


is section. Since the 


xpect the usual Fall 


latest reports suggest recovery. 


| gapearoig in the greatest point of concern has been 
over the sharp decline in unfilled orders of the 
United States Steel Corporation, which reports a decline 
of 430,000 tons in a single month, carrying the backlog 
of orders from very satisfactory levels to only slightly 


above the same period of 1928. This sharp decline sug- 







The inventor has, somewhat naturally, 
refused to make public his methods of 
accomplishing the claim or the type ot 











gas which he plans to use. He has offered 





New Type of Gas Brings Cool Comfort 
in Summer Heat. Alloy Gains 
Strength at Rising Temperatures 


YPICAL hot days of the past Sum- 
mer have led to the claim of at least 

one inventor that he has discovered a 
simple antidote for uncomfortable tem- 
peratures over any particular territory. 
Christian S. Alexander, a German inven- 
tor, claims that by a special secret process 
he is able to spread a thin screen of gas 
over a large portion of the earth at a 
goodly and perfectly stationary altitude. 
He further claims that this film will pro- 
tect the area beneath from the heat rays 
of the sun and will provide comparatively 
cool weather in place of torrid tempera- 
tures during the hottest Summer months. 





to demonstrate his new invention over 
Havana, Cuba, but no official announce- 
ment has been made of acceptance of his 
offer. It is said that the particular gas 
used would spread from 300 to 500 feet 
above the earth and that the gas is of such 
quality as to be relatively immovable for 
considerable periods of time 


F Norontangs that gains tensile strength 
as it grows hotter—something en- 
tirely different from anything heretofore 
known—has been perfected by Dr. Erwin 
F. Lowry of the research department of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company in East Pittsburgh. 

The new alloy has been named konel 
and is now being used in the manufacture 
of the filament in high class radio tubes, 
replacing’ platinum iridium, long believed 
the only metal fitted for that purpose. 


gests that the high rate of steel activity during the early 
Summer was possibly unwarranted by orders. 





Platinum iridium, one of the most ex- 
pensive of the precious metal group, was 
utilized in radio tubes because of the fact 
that it did not react to a coating, or oxidi- 
zation. This proof against reaction was 
always deemed necessary by radio en- 
gineers and tube manufacturers, yet the 
new metal, while it has been found to 
oxidize slightly, at the same time reacts 
beneficially to such coating. 


Has Had Exhaustive Tests 


Konel has been subjected to exhaustive 
tests which revealed in turn the many 
valuable qualities it possessed. 

Almost without exception metals grow 
softer and lose tensile strength as they 
undergo high heat. Konel, heated to 600 
degrees Centigrade, which is approximately 
1,100 degrees Fahrenheit, will withstand 
a pressure of 60,000 pounds to the square 
inch. Even further tests show konel is 
tougher and harder when heated to 1,800 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Dr. Lowry explained that konel is a 
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combination of cobalt and nickel, from 
which it derives its name, and ferroti- 
tanium. 














Goes 


General Commodity Movement 
Irregularly Higher. Corn Leads Grains 
Up While Gasoline Drops 


OLLOWING the rather abrupt reac- 

tion in commodity prices toward the 
close of August, the movement stabilized 
around the beginning of September. Since 
then the recovery has proceeded irregu- 
larly and gradually. There has been no 
spectacular or sharp movement but rather 
a firm undertone without any very general 
or radical changes. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Dun’s Index ....... 192.004 192.206 193.925 

Bradstreet’s ....... 12.6655 12.6309 13 2813 
Bureau of Labor... 98.0 96.4 98.3 


The monthly indexes have again turned 
irregular, but at least they are no longer 
unanimous in their indications of advance. 
The latest figures show a small gain in the 
Bradstreet average and a large gain in the 
Bureau of Labor index, offset to some ex- 
tent by a rather small reduction in Dun’s 
figure. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative commodities has continued 
generally towards somewhat lower levels. 
The weekly figures during most of the 
past month have been irregular and have 
fluctuated between 96 and 97, based on the 
1926 average as 100. These levels are 
considerably above the lowest of last May 
but are also far below the July average 
figure of 98.6. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, December ...... hs 43% $1.41% $1.13 
Corn, Decembe1 £2 cae 99% .76 
Oats, December ....... 5514 50% 41% 
Cotton, Mid. Dec....... 18.95 18.90 19.40 
PEL. Ses dasntnensessanae 7.00 _ 7.00 6.30 
Comes Ma. 7 Rid......2 .16 16 17% 
Sment,. GEOR. <ccsicoes -0540 0550 .0565 
Beef, Family ......... 28.50 28.25 28.00 
TAG, Ze, EOMea vcccescs 20.25° 20.25 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh ....... 35.00 36.00 33.00 
Pesan anaes 6.90 6.75 6.40 
EGUEE ca veccnetaaseesans 18.00 18.00 14.75 
Zinc, E ae ee 6.75 6.75 6.25 
EERE 37 46.12 47.38 
Rubber, December ..... 20.90 21.50 18.50 
Crude Oil, Mid-Con..... 1.30 1.30 1.21 
AID 450540 40%6005640 14 17 18 


HE grain markets continue to exert 
the strongest importance in the com- 
modity group, but wheat has not had its 
usual honor of leading the grain market 
during the past month. As a matter of 
fact, wheat prices have been tending gen- 
erally higher and show a gain of around 
2 cents per bushel, but this market has 
been comparatively quiet and docile com- 
pared with the corn classification. 
Official estimates have been generally 
reducing the present season’s yield on do- 
mestic crops but the most important de- 
cline has taken place in the corn crop. 
Under stress of reduced supplies, buying 
in the corn market has been strong and at 
times excited. Advances have also verged 
on the spectacular and despite recent reac- 
tions the corn market shows a gain of 
about 12 cents per bushel in the past 
month. 


Cotton Prices Steady 


T= cotton market has shown no par- 
ticular change. Early in the month 
there was an irregular movement toward 
lower prices, but in recent weeks this has 
given way to very satisfactory buying, 
stimulated by a considerable reduction in 


61 


the Government estimate for this season’s 
dothestic crop. 

The petroleum market appears to be 
holding up bravely in spite of continued 
indications of a surplus in production. The 
gasoline market has not been able to hold 
such a front, however, and price-cutting 
has spread rapidly, especially along the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Prices have been 
slashed 2 and 3 cents per gallon at a time 
and the general level of gasoline quota- 
tion shows a drop of about 3 cents per 
gallon in the past couple of weeks. 




















House in Semi-Session as Senate Fights 
Over Tariff. Budget Increases. 
Higher Postage Rate Suggested 


OTHING very startling has de- 

veloped in the legislative circles of 
the nation’s capital during the past month. 
The Senate has had debate under way for 
some time on the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
revision bill and is laboriously deciding 
on the changes which it wants made in the 
original bill as presented by the House 
last Spring. 

Meanwhile the latter august body has 
felt honorably bound to convene for its 
Fall continuation of the special session but 
such convention has been more or less of 
a formality. With prospects that the tariff 
bill will not be ready to emerge from the 
Senate for a while the original plan calls 
for further continuation, until around the 
middle of October at least, of the series 
of parliamentary recesses. 


HE Postmaster General’s department 
is busily engaged in compiling one of 
the most thorough and comprehensive re- 
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month or year ago. 


| industry, 
credit conditions. 





Where business is designated as “good” in 
the above map, it is actually good now and 
not merely good by comparison with a 


The factors considered are: Agriculture, 
employment, trade, 
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our firm 
doesnt need 
more /e/p; 
it needs 
more f77e 


One sure way to gain time is 
to provide instant dictation 
service. Put an Ediphone at 
a dictator’s desk and see his 
time for other duties increase 


from 10 to 20%. 
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Kabat dial 


SOR 


The Ediphone and the tele- 
phone, for written and oral 
messages, take the lost motion 
out of communications, with 
a time gain... like adding 
more help. 
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Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, and 
ask for the book, “An Easy Way to Chart 
Your Correspondence.” 
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ports on domestic mail service ever at- 
tempted, with an eye to determining cause 
and cure for the steadily mounting deficits 
in this department of the Government ser- 
vice. Re ports indicate that the Postmaster 
General may find it advisable to recom- 
mend an increase in first-class postage 
rates from the present two cents to 2% 
or possibly 3 cents, when the regular ses- 
sion of Congress convenes in December. 


Increased Budget Looms 


Meanwhile the Budget Bureau is com- 
pleting its estimates for the 1931 needs of 
Government departments. Efforts have 
been made to hold the new budget within 
bounds set up by the 1930 one, but calcu- 
lations have been upset by extraordinary 
items, including flood relief, farm relief, 
| the naval program, the fruit fly and prison 
| reform programs. It now seems likely that 
| the 1931 budget will exceed the $3,672,- 
| 000,000 of the 1930 schedule. 























England Sets New Speed Record and 
| Wins Schneider Trophy. Trans- 
Atlantic Dirigible Service. 


HE Schneider Cup Race of 1929 can 

hardly be said to have been particu- 
larly satisfactory to any one of the na- 
tions concerned. Lieutenant Williams and 
his American entry were out of the race 
some time before it took place, while 
Italy’s chances appear to have been at 
least disturbed by the accident which 
killed one of her best speed flyers and 
destroyed one of her fastest machines. 
England, refusing to postpone the race, 
was in preferential position and won, but 
the winning performance was far from 
satisfactory. 

Flying Officer Henry C. D. Waghorn, 
in a Supermarine seaplane, powered with 
an S-6 Rolls-Royce engine, won the 1929 
Schneider Cup, but his average speed was 
recorded at a mere 328 miles per hour over 
the régular 3l-mile course. The perform- 
ance was unsatisfactory to pilots, even 
though it set up a new official record for 
any living thing in history. After addi- 
tional flights on succeeding days other 
pilots, using the same machines as were 
| entered in the official race, succeeded in 
| setting up still faster records, the latest 
|announced being a new English speed 
| record of over 355 miles per hour. 
| 
| Trans-Atlantic Dirigibles 


| ACK in her native hemisphere, the 





world-famous and world-girdling Graf 
| Zeppelin has rested on her laurels for a 


Fokker F-32. 


| The largest airplane ever manufactured in America and the largest landplane in the world—the 
The great ship is 16 feet six inches high, and has a span of 99 ft. 
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time, which include the fastest round-the- 
world trip ever accomplished as well as 
the first successful air crossing of the 
Pacific Ocean. The ship’s plans call for 
occasional commercial trips in the Eastern 
hemisphere in coming months and later 
conditioning for participation in the Arctic 
exploration expedition sponsored by the 
Aero Arctic Society under the direction of 
Dr. Nansen. 

There are rumors that the dirigible may 
be planning a non-stop round-the-world 
trip, with refueling in the air, but there 
appears no official basis for such reports 
and the “stunt” remains merely a poten- 
tiality of future aeronautical spectacle. 

Perhaps the most significant aftermath 
of the Zeppelin’s round-the-world flight 
has been the extended visit of its veteran 
commander and dirigible authority, Dr. 
Hugo Eckener, in the United States, with 
numerous conferences with American 
financiers and aviation industrialists. No 
very definite announcements have been 
forthcoming, but it is practically certain 
that plans were discussed for a regular 
trans-Atlantic dirigible service between 
this country and Europe. Rumors call for 
the completion in the next couple of years 
of a fleet of such ships, at least two to be 
built in this country and at least two more 
in Germany, with American capital largely 
interested in the commercial possibilities 
of this mode of ocean travel. 


New Commercial Records 


EANWHILE, almost constant rec- 
ords are being broken and new ones 
set up in the aviation field. Aeronautical 
exports from the United States in the first 
six months of 1929 set a new high record 
at nearly $6,000,000 and have led to fore- 
casts that total 1929 exports of aviation 
products will equal totals for the four 
years previous’ combined. Reports an- 
nounced at the recent Cleveland air expo- 
sition show airplane production in this 
country for the first half of the current 
year at over 3,500 planes with a value 
of more than $25,000,000. The report 
shows commercial production making the 
chief gains, while military output lags. 
Department of Commerce reports that 
mail transport companies flew planes 
nearly 6,380,000 miles during the first 
half of 1929, carried 3,500,000 pounds of 
mail and received over $7,000,000 from the 
Government for their services. 

Total air mail carried in August of 1929 
was just under 700,000 pounds, an increase 
of about 60,000 pounds over the total for 
July, and set up another new high 
record for any month in the history of 
the service. The Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco leg of the trans-continental route 
again led all other branches of the ser- 
vice. 


It carries 


| thirty passengers and crew of four in day flights and sleeps sixteen passengers in luxurious comfort 
| 


| in night flights. 
| 





Six of the giant machines are under construction with more to follow. 
first ones are for Universal and Western Air Express 


The 
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WESTINGHOUSE-EQUIPPED 


Local transportation... achievement and opportunity 


Street congestion today makes the trans- 
portation units operated by street rail- 
way companies more indispensable than 
ever before. Only through the intelli- 
gent use of mass transportation can 
streets, unyielding in width, increase 
their capacity to meet the growing 
requirements of present-day mu- 
nicipalities. No other type of 
transportation makes such effec- 


tive use of street space. 


has developed new trans- 


portation units for new 





Westinghouse 
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To keep pace with its responsi- The Signofa ‘ companies Westinghouse provides 
opens ° ° Westinghouse : ‘ 
bilities the street railway industry Reais complete electrical equipment 


Westinghouse 





speed, comfort, and safety. Improved 
light-weight, high-speed Westinghouse 
motors give new types of street cars 
quicker, smoother acceleration and de- 
celeration combined with lower operating 
costs. Gas-electric busses and _ trolley 
busses, also Westinghouse- 
equipped, make possible a new 
adaptability in meeting the needs 
of mass transportation. 


For the use of street railway 


from generating apparatus 


to motors and control. 
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UR diagnosis of one successful manufacturer’s 
sales coverage showed that 28% more cover- 
age could be obtained with no increase in selling 


expense. 


Unprofitable prospects were eliminated; substan- 
tial untouched potential business was discovered 
and obtained; sales were increased 32% and field 
selling expense was reduced from 7.3% to 5.2%. 


The more successful a manufacturer’s business 
becomes, the more important it is, through inten- 
sive field study of market and selling methods, to 
discover how sales and profits may be further 


increased. 


Chart of our services on request. 


MARQUIS REGAN, Incorporated 


Sales Engineers and Counselors 


270 Madison Avenue 
Cable Address, “Markregan” New York, all codes. 


Do Your Salesmen Spend 
Profitable Time on 
Unprofitable Prospects? 


New York 
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SANFORD'S 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
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The Ink That Has Defied Time for 70 Years 
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Credit Situation Still Firm. Brokers’ 
Loans React. Gold Imports Drop. 
Bankers’ Convention 


N° very drastic changes have appeared 
in the general credit situation during 
the past month, but the tendency con- 
tinues toward gradual stiffening of inter- 
est rates. Call money has behaved in its 
usual erratic fashion, with frequent run- 
ups to near the highest levels of the year 
but in general the demand rate has dis- 
played greater ease than the long-term in- 
struments and ruling prices for call funds 
have shown a slight further decline in 
recent weeks, after the tight money situa- 
tion around the middle of the month. 


Ruling Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago ‘oO 
eT 8% 84% TYA% 
60-90 day time......... 9 9 7 
Commercial paper .... 6% 6% 53%4 
New York rediscount.. 6 6 5 


The gold movement continues in favor 
of this country but has been irregular 
and tending apparently toward lower levels 
than witnessed during most of the Sum- 
mer months. The August import ship- 
ment balance was a little over $15,000,000, 
with about $700,000 of exports and leav- 
ing a net import gain for the United 
States at a little over $14,000,000. This 
figure is the lowest import balance received 
thus far in the current year but it is also 
the highest August import figure reported 
for several years. 

Argentina led all other foreign nations 
in shipping gold to this country, but 
Great Britain also reported a large total 
for the month. The import movement ap- 
pears to have fallen off moderately further 
in the first part of September and it is 
doubtful if recent gains will bring the 
import balance for the past month up to 
the totals for the month preceding. 


COMMERCIAL S INCREASE. 
(ALL OTHER LOANS” OF FEDERAL 


Gus MEMBER_BANKS_in BILLIONS 


8-5 


ROKERS’ loans continued their ad- 
vance during the early part of Sep- 
tember and the Federal Reserve Bank 
figures touched a new high record for all 
time at more than $6,470,000,000, a gain of 
$120,000,000 in a single week and placing 
the figures more than two billion dollars 


year. One of the unusual features of this 
increase was that it showed renewal of 
gains in loans for the New York City 
member banks which have previously been 
drawing down their loans to brokers. 
The New York Stock Exchange com- 





pilation also shows a new high record for 
| all time with total loans to brokers at 
; than $7,880,000,000. This figure 


more 
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The Truck 
Is the Truck 


Rolling tonnage is the secret of truck earnings. 
And to roll the tonnage at money-making 
speed and money-saving cost, your truck needs 
the right tires. 


Right tires mean fewer delays—consistent haul- 
ing. Réght tires mean lower repair bills — 
longer truck life—less cost per mile. Right 
tires mean Goodyear Tires. | 


Goodyear has specialized the making of truck 
tires—Heavy Duty Cushion, Super Cushion, 
Pneumatic Cord, Plain Solid—to provide the 
one right design and body structure for every 


se, 


that Earns Money 


with the Right Tires 


type of hauling and every road condition. 


For slow, heavy city work—for greater cush- 
ion and increased speed with complete reli- 
ability—for fast travel and long mileage on 
the open road—there is a Goodyear Tire accu- 
rately designed and built. There is even a dif- 
ference between pneumatics for stop-and-go 
service on city streets and for long non-stop 
trips from state to state. 


Expert Goodyear Truck Tire Dealers are at your 
command for consultation on the right type of 
Goodyears for each vehicle in your fleet. . 


The Greatest Name In Rubber 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubver Vo., Ine, 
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o more 


confusion 
in your personal af fairs/ 





‘The Original 
Loose Leuf 
Personal 
Finance 
System 


Sheet Size 
_ 82" x 52" 
ERE’S a quick, sim- E 

ple, common-sense 
method to bring perfect 
order to your personal 








financial records. It is 
called $MY FINANCES$. 


Each “form” is scientifically designed to re- 
flect a crystal clear picture of your affairs for 
instantaneous reference. The ease with 
which this method works makes it fun to 
keep accurate track of your investments and 
all other financial items. 


OPENS FLAT 


This new system is very simple, yet complete. 
The Entries Chart tells you at a glance where 
to make every kind of entry. Numbered Check 
Columns insure that every entry is complete. 
These are some of the new and ingenious 
features possessed by no other personal 
record keeping system. 


$MY FINANCES$ is a handy, inexpensive 
unit in a handsome loose leaf binder. It 
saves money, energy, and worry in a remark- 
able way. Busy men and women of affairs 
cannot afford to fuss with “hit or miss” 
methods. No matter what system you are 
now keeping it will pay you to look into 


$MY FINANCES. 


Approved by leaders 


C. N. Stone, V. P. & 
Babson’s Statistical 
Organization 

“In providing the pub- 
lic with this convenient 
method of recording per- 
sonal finances you are 
promoting efficiency 
where it is greatly needed 
and are performing a 
real service. 

““$My Finances$ is un- 
mistakably a quality 
product. You seem to 
have worked excellence 
into every detail.” 2 


J. L. Lustberg 
Lustberg, Nast and 
Company, Inc., N. Y. 

“I bought $My Fin- 
ances$ thru our stationer. 
Since then, every execu- 
tive, and most of the 
salesmen of our firm, 
have ordered a book. 

“*Last month, the sales- 
man of a concern whom 
we do business with, saw 
the book, and I believe 
every one of the execu- 
tives of this house pur- 
chased a copy.” 





OBSOLETES ALL OTHER METHODS 


Investigate for yourself. Ask your stationer to show 
you $MY FINANCES$ revised. Note the exact 
name—the name with the dollar sign. If he hasn’t 
it in stock, he will order it for you. Or else you can 
send to us direct. Your money will be refunded if you 
are not satisfied. 


Genuine Cowhide $6.75. Fabrikoid $4.75.—Complete 
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| 





FeiBictl 
Finances 


REVISED | 





TRUSSELL MFG. CO. | 
114 Cottage St. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | 
Originator and Maker of All-leather Ring Books 








shows a gain of over $400,000,000 in a 
single month and an advance of nearly 
three billion dollars in a single year. 


New Financing 


INANCING continues fairly heavy in 

the more speculative groups, but 
lower in the bond category. August new 
financing amounted to over $650,000,000, 
compared with only $271,000,000 in the 
same month of last year. Offering of 
new investment trust issues helped to 
swell the 1929 total. 

The Treasury Department has issued and 
placed its recent offering of $500,000,000 
of nine-month certificates. The issue is 
dated September 15, 1929, and was offered 
at par with an interest rate of 4% per 
cent., a fraction below the June financing 
which carried a rate of 5% per cent. 


Bankers Convention 


S usual, the annual convention of the 

American Bankers’ Association con- 
tributed many conflicting views with re- 
gard to all situations, from pure banking 
to stock market speculation. The conven- 
tion was held this year late in the past 
month at San Francisco and perhaps the 
most important and rabbid discussions 
centered once more around branch bank- 
ing, with the new angle of the chain sys- 
tem in. the banking field. 


CAR LOADINGS , AVERAGE RECORD HIGH 
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Debits to individual banking accounts 
have dropped back slightly from their pre- 
vious levels but are still running far 
ahead of the corresponding weeks of last 
year and the latest reports show advances 
of well over two billion dollars above 1928 
figures. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 1929 1928 
pe eee $10,141,895,000 $8,042, 122,000 
NINN ih 5 5.03515 <i0 4 a.be 678,526,000 540,362,000 
Philadelphia ........ 527,326,000 502,613,000 
Cleveland ........... 730,498,000 669,155,000 
Richmond .... ...... 272,379,000 262,642,000 
PE. he kcactawsaes 253,385,000 247,388,000 
PN ct as Kercion 1,525,894,000 1,383,020,000 
Og ee eee 271,624,000 "277, 627 ,000 
Minneapolis ......... 238,866,000 181,649,000 
Es 310,361,000 304,804,000 
MMI oo oa cin tec a0's 190,364,000 178,610,000 
San Francisco ...... 819, 982, "000 834,667,000 




















More U. S. Shipping Board Vessels for 


Sale. International Lawsuit Begun. 


World Shipbuilding Still Low 


HE Shipping Board authorized the 
sale by the Merchants Fleet Corpora- 
tion of twenty-two steel cargo steamers, 
varying in size from the Lake Gano of 
4,336 tons, to the Worcester of 8,627 tons. 
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WAHL-EVERSHARP 
FOR WORTH WHILE 
BUSINESS GIFTS 


Giveworldstand- 
ard Wahl-Ever- 
sharp Pencils, 
Fountain Pens 
and Fountain Pen 
Desk Sets as your 
trade remem- 
brances. They are 
worth-whilegood 
will builders, cer- 
tain of apprecia- 
tion and long use; 
gifts one expects 


from a 


standing. 
Wahl-Eversharp 


writing 


ment is appropri- 
ate to every occa- 
sion—annivetsary . 
and convention 
souvenirs ,Christ- 
mas trade gifts, 
salescontest 
prizes and adver- 
tising specialties. 
Precision-madec 
Pens and Pencils 
in all popular col- 
ors and precious 
Fountain 
Pen Desk Sets as 
simple or luxuri- 
ous as you desire 
—all famous for 
smooth, 


metals. 


writing. 


Your name im- 


printed, 


wish. At quan- 
tity prices these 


fine gifts 


more than short- 
| lived novelties. 


firm of 


equip- 


sure 


if you 


cost no 





EVERSHARP 


PENS AND PENCILS 


Advertising Specialty Dept., 
THE WAHL COMPANY, 
1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, III. 


Kindly send prices and sales promotion plans. 


Company. . 


Address . 
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All of the vessels have been out of ser- 
vice for several years, and are now listed 
as surplus and of doubtful utility to the 
American Merchant Marine. 

Bids for these ships will be opened at 
aoon of Oct. 8. Besides bids contemplat- 
ing scrapping, the Board will also con- 
sider propositions for the purchase of the 
ships for conversion to Diesel-propelled 
vessels or barges. Foreign bidders will be 
given consideration if their proposals are 
confined to the scrapping of the ships. 


Shipping Suit 


NITED States Navigation Co., Inc., 

has filed suit in the U. S. District 
Court to enjoin the alleged illegal and op- 
pressive practice of 13 British trans-At- 
lantic steamship lines, operating between 
the United States and Canadian ports and 
Great Britain. For the last five years this 
group of foreign lines has been engaged. 
it is alleged, in a conspiracy to restrain 
foreign trade and commerce of the United 
States in the carriage of general cargo 
from North Atlantic to United Kingdom 
ports and to force competition out of such 
commerce. 


Shipbuilding Statistics 


HE world has not yet recovered from 
the set-back in shipbuilding suffered 
during the war, according to figures in the 
new edition of Lloyd’s Register cf Ship- 
ping. It is shown that while the shipping 
nations are building more tonnage each 
year they are still behind their pre-war 
marks, and their recovery over the period 
of fifteen years since the outbreak of the 
war is still productive of a smaller volume 
of tonnage than was built in the fifteen 
years that preceded the start of the war. 
The net addition of gross tonnage of 
steamers and motor ships in the fifteen 
years from 1914-1929 was 21,004,000, which 
is about 46.25 per cent. of the tonnage on 
hand in 1914, whereas in the fifteen years 
from 1899-1914 the “net increase reported 
by Lloyd’s was 24,526,000 tons, or more 
than 117 per cent of the steam tonnage on 
hand at the start of that period. 


COTTON CROP REDUCED 
fo AROUND NORMAL 
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Crop Estimates Almost Uniformly Lower. 
Corn Shows Largest Shrinkage. 
Cotton Yield Also Down 


Stee’ Department of Agriculture has 
estimated the present season’s cotton 
crop as of September Ist at 14,825,000 





EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you think you have heard 
a burglar, and you find you have... 


be nonchalant ... LIGHT A MURAD. 
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bales of 500 pounds gross weight. This 





“MARKET 
ACTION” 


Takes the “Guess Work’ 
Out of Investing! 


“Market Acticn” is the weekly fore- 
cast of investment price trends. It 
makes a definite, concrete analysis of 
20 to 30 of the leading active stocks 
with reco tions to BUY - 
SELL ... or HOLD. 


3 weeks of authoritative advice 
FREE 


So that you may judge for yourself 
the accuracy of “Market Action,” we 
will send the next 3 issues free of 
charge. Mail the coupon today! 


Wetsel Market Bureau 


Inc. 
341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


’ 


3 Future Issues FREE! 


WETSEL MARKET BUREAU $122 
341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 
the next three issues of ‘‘Market Action.”’ 


NAME 


Print Plainly, Please! No Salesman Will Call 





































Investments 
that withstand 
the test of time 





Now, more than ever before, 
you should seek investments 
with those attributes which 
insure their safety and their 
profit possibilities inthe years 
to come. 


You can find such an invest- 
ment discussed in a booklet 
we have just prepared. 


Send for copy “MA-43” 
Name. : 
ar i 


DETWILER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Financing- Enginsering-Management of Pablic Usilities 


11 BRoapbway, New YorK 
Philadelphia Wasbirgton Baltimore Buffalo 
Rochester Albany Newark New Haven 
Uridgeport Stamford Reading Easton 
Pittsburg Wilkes-Barre Pottsville Paterson 
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estimate shows a decline of nearly 1,000,- 
000 bales from the Department’s forecast 
of August Ist and brings the 1929 crop 
down to not so very far above last year’s 
final yield, which amounted to 14,478,000 
bales. 

Bureau of the Census reports 1,570,000 
running bales of lint cotton ginned from 
oO the crop of 1929 prior to September Ist. 
This figure compares with ginnings to 
the same date in 1928 of only 957,000 bales, 
and in 1927 of 1,534,000 bales. 


l bd B ba Corn Estimates Reduced 
a un? a usiness HE Department of Agruculture has 
also made a large reduction in its 
estimate on the corn crop for this season. 
. e As of September Ist the domestic condi- 
Setting forth the economic tion of the corn crop was only 67.9 per 
cent. of normal, or a drop of over 10 
value of a complete entere points in a single month and about § 

points below the 10-year average. 
° ° © The latest estimate of the Department 
prise, American Appraisals of Agriculture indicates this year’s corn 
- crop in the United States at 2,456,000,000 
are made to include sound bushels, compared with its earlier esti- 
mate of 2,931,000,000 bushels. If the lat- 
‘ est estimate is fulfilled, this year’s crop 
values of the physical prop- will be the smallest since 1924, which lat- 
. ter year showed a yield of only 2,309,000,- 
erty plus an analysis of all 000 bushels. The final yield amounted tc 
2,835,000,000 bushels. 

factors indicative of the The 1929 wheat crop is estimated at 
786,000,000 -bushels for both Winter and 


e Spring wheat. The most recent estimate 
value of the business as well is about 12,000,000 bushels above the fore- 


oraianer tte men 


- , aati mia ‘ 
Rs HORT IEE ORAL eT 
2 


ST A TE 


2 roi 


‘ bs cast of a month ago, but is still 13 per 
as of its tangible property. cent. below the 1928 crop at 902,000,000 


bushels and is about 3 per cent. below 
the 5-year average. 


THE | WORLD RUBBER OUTPUT STILL GAINING 
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A million pounds 


of 
ANACONDA 


Copper, Brass and Bronze 
in the New York Lilie 


Building 


Insurance 


400,000 pounds of Anaconda Brass Pipe 
and five 1,000-gallon hot water boilers 
requiring 30,000 pounds of Anaconda 
Copper, protect the water supply of this 
recent addition to New York’s sky line. 


Approximately 600,000 pounds of 
Anaconda Extruded Bronze were used 
for ornamental work, including all win- 
dow frames. All told, a million pounds 
of Anaconda Copper, Brass and Bronze 
went into this famous building. 


This illustrates the growing use of dur- 
able non-rusting Anaconda metals by 
the building industry. In modest homes, 
as well as in gigantic skyscrapers, Ana- 
conda metals are proving their economy 
by eliminating repairs and replacements 
due to rust. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agenczies located in all the Principal Cities 


















































Cass Gilbert 
Architect 
Starrett Bros., Inc. 
General Contractors 
Dahlquist Mfg. Co. 
Copper Boilers 
W.G. Cornell Company 
Heating & Plumbing 

Contractors 





General Bronze Company 
Ornamental Bronze Work 

















ANACONDA COPPER. 
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save space 


Esleeck Thin Paper records 

save valuable filing space— 
~—._they last longer—easy to 
handle. 










Me te 


—' save postage 


>> 
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Air mail—foreign and 
branch office — standard 
for lightweight mailings. 


and use color 


\ 


Color keeps track of things 
—Esleeck Thin Papers in 
a variety of colors—easy to 
print. 


ESLEECK 
thin papers 


FOR CORRESPONDENCE COPIES—RECORDS 
THIN LETTERHEADS—FACTORY FORMS 
LIGHT WEIGHT MAILINGS—DIAGRAMS 





Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 


Turners Falls, Massachusetts 














lHliotet_ 
SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SECURITY 
DISTRIBUTORS 


WE have recently dis- 
posed of several 
mortgage, financial and 
industrial issues, and are 
now in a position to con- 
sider for distribution, 
through our sales organi- 
zation, issues of this | 
description. 











Whatever it is, you can sell it, buy 
itor have it made in Syracuse. 
Your headquarters will, of course, 
be Hotel Syracuse. 600 outside 
rooms, each with bath. $3.00 
up. Roy P. Brainard, Managing 
Director. 


Successful record our 
reference. No advances. 
Details insure prompt 
reply. Strictly confidential. 


Out of Town Brokers Write for Information 


American Corporation Service 
25 West 43rd St. New York 
Telephone BRYant 9753 





POWERS HOTEL - ROCHEST! 


Under Same 





Management 
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their judgment on the good effects of the 
law for a somewhat longer test. 


UGAR — Advices from Washington 

indicate that one of the foremost 
authorities on sugar production has esti- 
mated the 1929-30 European beet sugar 
crop at 7,821,000 short tons of raw sugar 
This output is exclusive of Russian pro- 
duction and shows a gain of nearly 100,000 
tons over the 7,755,000 short tons esti- 
mated as the European beet sugar produc- 
tion for the season just ended, also exclu- 
sive of Russia. Production in Russia is 
elsewhere estimated at 1,631,000 tons in 
1930, compared with only 1,570,000 tons 
for the present season. 























Tenth Assembly of League of Nations 
Receives Proposals for U. S. Ad- 


herence. China vs. Russia 


EAGUE OF NATIONS—tThe tenth 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 
in Geneva assembled, has not differed very 
radically from those which immediately 
preceded it. The keynote, happily, has 
continued one of peace throughout the 
world. The Assembly is reported to have 
approved of the Root formula for United 
States adherence to the Hague tribunal 
and this country grows constantly nearer 
to the activities of the League of Nations. 
Argentina remains the engima of the 
League. She has not given much indica- 
tion of interest one way or another, has 
not been present at the recent Assembly 
meeting and has not paid her dues. Bo- 
livia, Peru and Honduras, however, have 
adjusted their quarrels and returned to 
good standing in the international fold. 


BRITISH PRICES STILL HIGH 


(ECONOMIST INDEX ) 
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REAT BRITAIN — Commodity 

prices fluctuate only moderately, the 
latest index number of the Economist re- 
cording a very slight reaction but ‘till 
holding well above the index for May and 
June. Britain has again begun negotiations 
looking toward recognition of the Soviet 
Government, asking the latter to set a 
date for parleys on the question. 

Clashes appear to continue in the Pales- 
tine sector of British influence but the 
Government reports conditions gradualiy 
being restored to normalcy. 


HINA VS. RUSSIA—News censor- 
ship and the remoteness of affected 
districts still make the situation indefinite, 
but it appears to be growing more serious. 
There are reports of almost constant 
fighting along the broad stretches of the 
Siberian-Chinese frontier. The Chinese 
Nationalist Government is strangely quiet 
regarding the situation and international 
authorities question the quality of Chinese 
resistance to Russian movements. 
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Always an Invitation to 


the pause that refreshes — 








| Drink 


Ca 


Delicious and Refreshing 


/ — thirst 
calls or you feel 
zi = “a that urge to pause 
“at velbvandls yourself, you don’t have 
to go far or wait long for Coca-Cola. 
Here it is—ready for you—ice-cold 
—around the corner from any- 
where . . . How foolish to keep on 
driving yourself. ‘‘Time out”’ is a 
part of every game, when players 
rest and regain pep for the next 
period. How much more important 
it is that you pause in the busy day 
—relax—forget the strain—rest for 
a minute... Long enough, if you 
spend it with a sparkling, ice-cold, 
tingling Coca-Cola. Marvelously 
delicious, supremely wholesome, 
wholly refreshing ...Then, back to 
work again with all the zest of a 
fresh start. 








GOopD 

















THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served in its own 
thin, crystal-like glass. This glass insures the right 
proportions of Coca-Cola syrup and ice-cold car- 
bonated water. The final touches are to add a little 
finely chipped ice and stir with a spoon until the 
sparkling bubbles bead at the brim. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


over $8 MILLION 
A DAY 


T O 


GET WHERE 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


The Cost 
of PROSPERITY 


(from 9% to 22%) 


AXES, immediate bills, 

family expenses during the 
period of estate settlement, 
forcing the liquidation of valua- 
ble securities at far below their 
actual worth, cause shrinkages 
in estates of from 9 to 22 percent. 


A “clean-up” life insurance 
policy will preserve your estate 
intact by supplying the ready 
cash required for immediate 
demands. 

Let our booklet, “Estate Con- 
servation and Life Insurance 
Trusts,” explain to you how you 
can anticipate this “Cost of 
Prosperity.” 








Lire INSURANCE COMPA 
oF Boston, Massacnusetrs 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, “Estate Con- 


servation and Life Insurance Trusts.” 





F.M. 
'——OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS— 























ACCOUNTANCY 


FITS YOU FOR 
ADVANCEMENT! 


Learn through this new method .. . 
home study combined with personal 
coaching from eminent C. P. A. 


brings big rewards. Now, for the 

firs: time, you can qualify yourself 
at home in spare hours for major posi- 
tions in the field of business, or for 
. wy examinations, and yet have 
the road-smoothing guidance that comes 
only through personal contact of student 
with tutor. 
By this new method of acquiring a rec- 
ognized University course of home study, 
each lesson is corrected by competent 
instructors. But, in addition, each pupil 
has the advantage of regular consulta- 
tion with and guidance from an eminent 
C. P. A. living right in his community. 


Even beginners can qualify in all phases 
of accountancy in two years... ad- 
vanced students can, of course, progress 
much more rapidly. Students for this 
high-grade course are selected with un- 
usual care. Should any need to discon- 
tinue study, tuition fees will stop. For 
complete information, fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today: 


Pivrines ie through accountancy 


a= oem que cee | ee OE SS GE (Se S| = 
American Institute of Business Administration, 
Dept. 1A, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in knowing more about yout 
plan of hom study with tutoring by !oral «'.P 
Please, without obligating me, send areal 
particulars. 


DE dicate e ber beneees need cane sae steer eens 














Power Consumption and Prosperity 


Archibald R. Graustein, president, Inter- 
national Hydro-Electric System, inter- 
viewed by ForBEs: 

“The widespread activity in all lines of 
industry, and_ the 
prosperity of the 
country as a whole, 
are nowhere better 
reflected than in the 
steady increase in the 
use of electric light 
and power. Par- 
ticularly is this true 
in the _ territory 
served by Inter- 
national Hydro-Electric System in New 
England and Eastern Canada. 

“The New England Power Association, 
an integral part of our System, serves a 
highly industrial area, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, which, 
by reason of its location, its well estab- 
lished industries, its highly skilled work- 
men and its diversity of products, we be- 
lieve to be one of the best situated in- 
dustrial areas on the continent. The 1928 
output of the properties comprising the 
New England System exceeded that of 

1927 by 20.7 per cent., while the increase 


for the country as a whole was only 9.5 


per cent. 

“In Canada, International Hydro-Elec- 
tric System supplies electricity, wholesale 
and retail, throughout 5,000 square miles 
in the Province of Quebec between Ottawa 
and Montreal and in several towns in 
Eastern Ontario. This territory is par- 
ticularly well located to benefit by the 
tremendous industrial growth taking place 
in Eastern Canada. 

“International Hydro-Electric System 
has over 812,000 horsepower in hydro- 
electric plants, and in its New England 
subsidiaries 477,500 horsepower of steam 
electric plants. To meet the ever-increas- 
ing demands for service, it is steadily de- 
veloping more sources of supply. 

“Production of the System for the first 
six months of 1929 was 37 per cent. more 
than for the same period of 1928, directly 
reflecting the industrial activity and gen- 
eral prosperity of the areas served.” 


Building on Sounder Basis 


A. E. Dickinson, president, Indiana 
Limestone Company, in an interview with 
ForBES : 

“We find that there is more building 
being done by large 
corporations and 
railroads, and also 
more public build- 
ing, than ever before 
in the history of this 
country. The slack- 
ness in building this 
year has been due 
largely to the fall- 
ing off in speculative 
work, on which speculative builders have 
not been able to borrow money as for- 
merly. There has been too much of the 
speculative work on which mortgage bonds 








mostly in 
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HAT Business 
_Lfeaders SAY 


have had to be foreclosed, and as a result 
there has been no money available for 
mortgages of this kind. 

“So far this year, construction has been 
maintained at a lower level than for the 


same period last year. While many parts 
of the country have shown only a moderate 
volume of new building, activity in some 
districts is in excess of a year ago. Re- 
ports we have received indicate a renewal 
of building activity in virtually every sec- 
tion of the country, in the face of a con- 
tinued high money market, which is an 
encouraging sign for a high rate of pros- 
perity this Fall.” 


Benefits of Holding Companies 


L. Edgar Detwiler, president, Detwiler 
& Company, and also president of National 
Water Works Corporation, interviewed by 
ForsEs : 

“One of the most 
important recent 
economic  develop- 
ments is the bringing 
together of indivi- 
dual water works 
companies into large 
holding corporations. 
These consolidations 
are not confined to 
the privately owned : 
water companies, but there ime appears to 
be a growing tendency on the part. of 
municipalities to consider the sale of their 
own water properties to investor-owned 
holding companies. Approximately 50 per 
cent. of the water works in the United 
States are estimated to be privately owned. 

“Water works holding companies make 
possible various major benefits. The com- 
munities obtain better service, and often 
better water. Management, qualified by 
scientific training and broad experience, 
is applied to the operations. By reducing 
the operating ratio, a new earning power 
is created which, because of its stability, is 
bound to attain a high capital value. This 
new earning power follows logically from 
the new superior management methods. 

“I believe the present tendency toward 
agglutination of business groups into large 
units, as it affects the water works hold- 
ing companies, is destined to become a 
very great factor in the creation of the 
new wealth of the future. The present 
investment in the industry is estimated to 
be at least $10,000,000,000, and, with the 
many inherent advantages and the growing 
importance that have merely been inti- 
mated here, one may readily visualize the 
striking opportunity presented to those who 
have a part in its modernization.” 





Wrought Iron vs. Steel 


A. H. Beale, president, A. M. Byers 
Company, interviewed by Forpes: 

“Wrought iron has always had an ad- 
vantage over steel against weathering or 
customary corrosive influences. As late as 


1870, wrought iron still dominated metal 
production in the United States, but, with 
the advent of the Bessemer and open 
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: $600 for AMERICAN 
: TELEPHONE 
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by When You Buy Investment Trusts? 
RE many investors paying $800 a share 
for General Electric, $600 a share for 
American Telephone, $600 a share for West- 
inghouse Electric, $400 a share for Consoli- 
dated Gas, when they buy into investment 
4 trust issues? | 
. Investment Trust stocks are, in many in- 
f stances, selling for two or three times their 
- asset value. They are issued to the public and 
1 are almost immediately quoted double to 
: treble the issue price. 
; Does this mean that investors are in reality 
paying double to treble the current prices for 
high grade securities? 
; Is this the big factor behind the seemingly 
* endless rise of securities? 
! Is this actually what is taking place today? 
‘ An important 
study of this emiiiiiiasiaeil 
t subject is con- 
) tained in a re- 
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International Combustion Eng. Corp. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-122 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 


New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron New Haven Hartford Albany 
Philadelphia Newark New Britain Reading _ Detroit 
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; In a recent Communication to stockholders, the presiden: ; 
; of the leading company of its kind in the financial field ¢ 
: whose securities we are now offering, reported that — ‘ 
‘ 
4 4 
‘ Volume ot business tor first seven months ot ; 
é 1929 was at rate of $56,000,000 annually, b4 


compared with $46,000,000 total last year : 
(and best season of the year is still to come). , 


Operating profits for same seven month ; 
period were more than 50% greater than such $ 
profits for corresponding period in 1928. ’ 


An investment in Preferred and Common Stock units * 
pays an income of 6.8% at the current offering prices @ 


Mail coupon ‘ for circutar . 
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hearth furnaces, new methods of steel 
production made possible mass _ produc- 
tion, which resulted in large tonnages and 
low production costs. Steel completely 
overshadowed wrought iron, which could 
not compete in price, the inventive mind 
of man having not yet found a way to pro- 
duce wrought iron on a quantity basis. 

“After ten years of experimental effort, 
the A. M. Byers Company has discovered 
how to manufacture genuine wrought iron 
on a mass production basis. The sound- 
ness of the process is now recognized after 
exhaustive tests by unbiased authorities 
both in this country and abroad. Our 
company is now actively engaged in the 
construction of a new plant, involving an 
investment of over $10,000,000, for the 
aggressive exploitation of the new Byers 
process for the manufacture of genuine 
wrought iron. Limited production in the 
past was primarily due to the laborious 
and expensive method of manufacture 
known as hand-puddling. 

Because of its recognized merit for bars 
and bolts and pipe, as well as for sheets 
and plates used in the oil, railroad and 
ship industries, and now that it can be 
produced in large quantities at low cost, 
genuine wrought iron will again compete 
successfully against steel.” 


Operating at Capacity 


John Follansbee, president, Follansbee 
Brothers Company, interviewed by Forsks : 

“The closing of our books for the month 
of August marked our twenty-second con- 
secutive month oi 
operations at one 
hundred per _ cent. 
capacity. 

“Our products are 
rolled exclusively 
from forged steel 
billets and finished 
in special qualities 
much in demand by 
the automobile, elec- 
trical, radio and roofing industries. 

“Although the capacity of our plants 
has been more than doubled within the 
past few years, our growth has been a 
conservative one. Our full operations 
illustrate the basic and fundamental pros- 
perity of the country. Our policy of 
oprating at all times at capacity—with 
the object in view of producing quality 
products rather than a large tonnage— 
has been to the advantage of our cus- 
tomers, our stockholders and our em- 
ployees. The prosperity of the country de- 
pends upon the steady employment o! 
labor. 

“In times of fundamental prosperity, it 
is difficult to adhere to a conservative ex- 
pansion policy but the object of business, 
as we view it, is to run a consistently 
profitable business over a period of years 
rather than to attempt to build a volume 
of sales to the point where the business 
may be running us instead of our running 
the business.” 








Waddill Catchings, of Goldman Sachs & 
Company, was elected a director of Com- 
mercial Credit Company of Baltimore. 

Donald G. Geddes, of Clark, Dodge & 
Company, has become a director of the 
Celanese Corporation of America. 

Strabo V. Claggett is president, Howard 
O’Connor, vice president, and Lincoln G. 
Ashcroft, treasurer, of the newly formed 
Claggett Shares Corporatoin. 
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Oil Output Is 
Accumulating 


Lack of Storage Facilities Curbs 
Production—Weak Units 
Being Weeded Out 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


OSTLY storage construction and the 

expense of carrying accumulating 
stocks of crude constitute the present 
damper on the producing branch of the 
petroleum industry. 

The passing of the 1929 peak consum- 
ing season for products finds the indus- 
try, of necessity, accumulating crude and 
its derivatives again. 

Manufacturing slows down in the late 
Fall and early Winter, of course, throw- 
ing back on the field industry greater quan- 
tities of raw material for storage unless 
the rate of production can be curbed. 

Normal production declines for indi- 
vidual wells are, naturally, always func- 
tioning. For once in_ petroleum history, 
however, this does not necessarily apply 
to fields. Many domestic fields have been 
only partly developed, because of the crude 
oil congestion that has prevailed in vary- 
ing degrees since the Spring of 1927. 


A Beneficial Situation 


A* time goes forward and lease ob- 
ligations reach new stages of drilling 
requirements, enough additional work be- 
comes necessary to force maintenance of 
production generally above the levels re- 
quired to supply consumptive demand. 

In some respects the changed situation 
now applying in the industry is salutary. 
Integrated companies with large manufac- 
turing capacity and extensive marketing 
outlets did not always have adequate crude 
supplies in the past. Such a disproportion- 
ate situation will always apply to certain 
units in any such business as oil, but at 
present many companies have so improved 
their petroleum industry situation that they 
have moved into at least secondary posi- 
tion if not into forefront rank. 

Companies affected in that manner have 
brought their corporate affairs into a bal- 
ance that will permit their more effective 
operation in the future. They may find 
the economics of the industry unsatisfac- 
tory, but the obstacles to their progress are 
no greater than previously faced; and they 
are in better position to adjust themselves 
against the time when better conditions 
obtain generally. 

In general, the industry will be made up 
of fewer and stronger units in the future. 
There will be more integrated companies, 
operating on sounder foundations, but 
fewer successful units as a whole. 


Low Prices to Continue 


HE stabilization that has been brought 

about, and which will increase by pres- 
ent adjustment measures, will be found 
more corporate than it is economic for the 
present. Relatively low prices for crude 
may be expected to continue, dips in the 
market structure taking place in periods 
of storage stock accumulations. 

Price adjustments downward are gener- 
ally recognized as in order at present, but 
the industry looks forward still to that 
happy time when a “buying” instead of 
a “selling” market may again prevail. 
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A Wall Street Epic 


Written In Steel 


IGH above Wall Street, towers the steel skeleton of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company Building, 
erected by Starrett—the builders. Work is going 

forward at a rate unprecedented in the building industry 
to push the gigantic structure 850 feet into the air and to 
make it ready for occupancy in less than a year. 


Starrett has established many new records in modern 
skyscraper construction in erecting this building—the 
tallest office building in the world. In less than two 
months’ time four large buildings, which stood on the site 
now occupied by the giant skyscraper, were demolished 
and simultaneously the pier foundations for the new 
structure were put down. While girders were being lifted 
into place many stories above the street level, excavators 
were completing work sixty feet below the ground. 


The Starrett Corporation, which owns a controlling 
interest in the Bank of the Manhattan Company Building, 


is a fully-rounded organization embracing building con- 


struction on a national scale, financing, management and 
equity ownership. Its securities afford an attractive field 
for safe investment with excellent possibilities for price 
enhancement. 


Write for special folder ; 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 





INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT TOLEDO MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
G. L. OHRSTROM & CO., Inc., 44 Wall St., New York 
Please send me a copy of Special Folder FM-1 
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Service 





Tri-Weekly 
Market Letter Service 


To Our Clients 





Odd Lot Trading 
Booklet Upon Request 


john Muir &(0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


3$ Broadway New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 























may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an 
important item gov- 
erning market values 
over a period. 


Consult our Statisti- 
cal Department with- 
out obligation. 


The 

Odd Lot 
department affords 
the .same efficient 


facilities for execut- 
ing small orders as 
those for 


100-SHARE UNITS 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J-14 


(FISHOLM 5: (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Digby 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


No Necessity for Revising Long-Term Views on the Market 
but Intermediate Reaction Still Appears Logical 


By R. W. Schabacker 





poe the beginning of July, when 
the year’s major advance began, we 
have been definitely bullish on the gen- 
eral stock market. Readers will remem- 
ber that the long period of indecision, 
or congestion, previous to that time in- 
dicated that the upward movement 
would be a long and profitable one. For 
that reason, while we expect intermedi- 
ate reaction, it need not spell the final 
curtain for the long bull market. 

Beginning early in August we began 
to warn that a major reaction was 
pending and recommended _ gradual 
lightening of commitments on the the- 
ory that such reaction would break 
around the close of September or the 
earty part of October. 


HE reaction which materialized 

around the middle of the past month 
was rather severe in individual cases, but 
it carried the average of fifty stocks 
down only about 12 points, followed by 
recovery. This reaction can hardly be 
called a very severe one, therefore, and 
is not the one we have been warning 
readers against. 

It is entirely possible that the recov- 
ery current as these lines are written 
may be over and prices again on the de- 
cline by the time these lines reach read- 
ers. If the market continues to recover, 
however, we wou!d not accept such ac- 
tion as a signal that the major reaction 
has been postponed very long. 

Since the close of August price move- 
ments have been much more nervous 
and irregular than for many weeks pre- 
vious and the entire picture has been 
one, not particularly weak, but suggest- 
ing that the stage is being prepared for 
a greater reaction than we have thus 
far seen since last May. 


UR previous recommendations 
therefore hold good. We would con- 
tinue to lighten commitments on days of 
strength in preparation for further de- 
clines which, while perhaps only inter- 
mediate, should nevertheless be severe. 





The major reaction of last May 
amounted to a drop of about 20 points 
in the average of fifty railroad and in- 
dustrial issues. Since then the general 
level of prices has been raised consid- 
erably so that the current reaction 
starts from a relatively higher range and 
should therefore be larger arithmetically 
than the previous shake-out. We think 
a decline of at least 25 points in these 
averages is reasonable to anticipate. 


Tas would bring the average of fifty 
stocks, as noted on the above chart, 
back to around 280 where they will meet 
fair resistance. The next resistance 
point, if these levels are broken, would 
be back at around 250. If the prospec- 
tive reaction should go below the first 
line of defense at around 280, therefore, 
a much larger decline would be sug- 
gested. According to current indications, 
however, we think it quite probable that 
the higher support levels will hold. 
Our general position as regards the 
market remains practica!ly unchanged 
therefore. We do not think the market 
offers any evidence of particularly dan- 
gerous technical weakness at this time 
but we do feel that there is sufficient 
evidence of a pending reaction to coun- 
sel conservatism in long commitments. 


ite a standpoint of long-term fun- 
damentals our oft-repeated position 
is unchanged. We are definitely of the 
opinion that stock prices in general are 
much too high for anything but pure 
speculation at this time, and that invest- 
ment buying is not justified. 

The technical position of the market 
has previously over-ruled the fundamen- 
tals and gives promise of continuing to 
do so for some time longer. 

At least for the time being, however, 
this offsetting strength of the technical 
position appears also somewhat impaired 
and until it is again strengthened by a 
healthy reaction we would prefer to keep 
commitments nominal and closely pro- 
tected. ' 
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A convenient pocket size register 
for your security holdings will 
facilitate frequent reference—an 
important factor in the constant- 
ly ehanging markets. 


We shall be glad to send upon 
request our “Stock and Bond 
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particular need. 
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Rail Earnings 
Break Records 


Improvements, Operating Efh- 
ciency Responsible for Best 
Returns in Railroad 
History 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


T seems certain now that in the entire 

year 1929 the railways as a whole will 
earn the largest percentage of return on 
their property investment that they have 
earned since 1916, and a larger average net 
income per share of stock than they ever 
have earned. 


Much of the investment made in their 
properties over a long period of years has 
been made from earnings, and most of this 
investment of earnings has never been 
capitalized. In consequence of the much 
greater increase in investment than in 
capitalization, the earning of any given 
percentage of return on the investment 
will result in a relatively larger return on 
the stock than formerly. For example, in 
1916, when the return on investment ex- 
ceeded 534 per cent., the average net in- 
come per share of stock was $8.40. In 
1926, when the average return on the in- 
vestment was only about 5 per cent., 
average net income per share of stock was 
$9.44. The return earned in the first seven 
months of this year was at the annual 
rate of 5.57 per cent. on investment, and 
if this rate is maintained throughout the 
year the average net income earned per 
share of stock will be substantially larger 
than in 1926. 


Record July Earnings 


bse results of operation of the Class I 
roads in July were among the most 
satisfactory produced thus far this year. 
In the first six months of the year the 
total net operating income earned was al- 
most 22 per cent. greater than in the first 
six months of 1928, and 13.7 per cent. 
greater than in the first half of 1926, the 
previous record year. 

The complete statistics of earnings, ex- 
penses and wages for the first six months 
of the year, which are now available, tell 
an interesting story as to why the financial 
results being gained are so favorable. An 
increase of almost $152,000,000 in total 
earnings was accompanied by an increase 
of $13,000,000 in taxes, and of $37,000,000 
in operating expenses. Of this increase in 
operating expenses, about $32,000,000 was 
due to increased compensation paid to em- 
ployees. This increased compensation was 
attributable, however, entirely to higher 
average wages, as the railways, during the 
first half of 1929, actually employed an 
average of 1,267 less persons than in the 
first half of 1928. 

It is strong evidence of the benefits they 
are deriving from the large investment of 
capital in improvements they have made 
within recent years, and of the efficiency 
with which they are being operated, that 
in the first half of the year they handled 
a freight business substantially exceeding 
that handled in the first half of any 
previous year, with the smallest number of 
employees they have had in the first half 
of any year since 1922. 




















Buy Only 
GOOD Stocks 


Avoid the headaches 
and uncertainties which 
result from the pur- 
chase of speculative or 
unseasoned stocks. 


Buy Diversified Trustee 
Shares, Series B, repre- 
senting ownership in 
30 seasoned, dividend- 
paying, investment 
stocks. 
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What Further Profits 


in Utilities now? 


Over months past, at a time 
most people overlooked them, 
American Securities Service has 
again and again pointed out the 
sound position and_ possibilities 
for real profit in Electric Light 


and Power Stocks. 


Compare the results: since the 
first of the year these Electric 
Light and Power stocks — see 
diagram — have shown over three 
times more profit than the gen- 
eral run of stocks. 


What Is Ahead Now? 


What outlook for these specific stocks— 
which should be 
avoided for the time being, which offer 


which still attractive, 


best profit possibilities— 


Consolidated Gas NY? 
Pacific Gas & Elec.? 
Amer. Water Works? 
Louisville Gas & El.? 
Middle West Utilities? 


Niagara Hudson? 
Com. & Southern? 


Nat’! Power & Lt.? 


Our latest Special Report, describing 
these particular stocks and analyzing the 
whole Electric Light and Power outlook 


with care, will be sent you, free. 


Simply ask for 
“Special Utilities Report” 


American Securities Service 


108 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 


Elec. Bond & Share? 


Amer. & For. Power? 
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Cities Service Petro 
leum subsidiaries oper- 


ate in 20 states, in 
Canada and in foreign 
countries. 





You buy an income 
when you invest in 


Cities Service 
Common Stock 


When you put your money into 
Cities Service Common stock, you 
become part owner of one of the 
ten largest industrial enterprises in 
the country—a company whose 
steadily growing net earnings are 
now the greatest in its history. 


And you do more— 


You receive monthly dividends 
in cash and stock equal, at present 
prices, to an annual yield of over 
6%4% on your investment. 


Mail the Coupon 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information about 
Cities Service Common stock. 
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tion should soon begin to turn once 

more to the concerns whose income 
generally shows good advance in the late 
Fall and through the holiday season. 


Store Stocks 


\ ROM a seasonal standpoint, atten- 


 pimnecctast the individual group most 
commonly associated with gains from 
Fall demand, leading up through the 
holiday season, is the department store 
classification. Autumn buying has al- 
ready advanced sales considerably, ac- 
cording to recent reports, and the group 
has had a moderate advance. We antici- 
pate further gains over the remainder 
of the year. 

The “young things” going away to 
school have contributed good buying. 
Between this demand and the holiday 
peak department store business is prom- 
ised more than normal volume due to 
the radical style changes in women’s 
clothes this year. 


Styles and Stocks 


DVANCE notices indicate one of 

the most radical changes in style 
of women’s dresses in many years 
and if the promise of renewed favor for 
the long skirt materializes it will mean 
practically an entirely new wardrobe for 
the female species. 

Our favorite in the department store 
group continues to be R. H. Macy, but 
other issues which have good prospects 
include Associated Dry Goods, Gimbels, 
May Department Stores, Bests, Bloom- 
ingdales, Julius Kayser, Oppenheim Col- 
lins and National Department Stores. 


Butterick 


VEN the Butterick Company may 

/ well anticipate improved prospects 
from the radical style changes for 
women. The company is one of the 
country’s largest publishing corporations 
and the leading producer of paper pat- 
terns for feminine clothing. Last year’s 
earnings showed a sharp decline from 
the record year of 1927, and profits were 
only about $2.30 per share on the small 
capitalization of 212,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. 

Financial position is good, however, 
with book value around $15 a share. 
Earnings for the first six months of 1929 
gained slightly over the same period of 
last year at over $2 per share. With 
better business probable in the second 
half net for 1929 inay easily run to $5 
per share and at current prices of 35 the 
stock sells for only about seven times 
such earnings. It looks like a good spec- 
ulation. 


Oliver Farm Equipment 


HE writer continues to be a crank 
on conversion and warrant securities, 
believing that they constitute, especially 
in this market, the most attractive form 
of purchase, combining safety, invest- 
ment quality and high yield with the 
more speculative chances for large mar- 
ket appreciation. 
Our previous recommendations of such 
convertible issues as Barnsdal, Western 





TREET 
CPOINTERS 


Power, American Tel. & Tel., Interna- 
tion Tel. & Tel., Atchison, American 
International, etc., all bear witness to 
the possibilities of such issues. 

Our newest favorite is the convertible 
preferred stock of Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Company. This is a comparatively 
new consolidation of a number of old 
and reputable concerns. Capitalization 
is small, profits have been increasing rap- 
idly and prospects continue favorable. 
In 1928 the convertible preferred earned 
nearly $4 a share and the common $1.13. 
Net for the first four months of 1929 was 
reported up 50 per cent. and the entire 
year is expected to show some such ad- 
vance over the previous one. 


Conversion Feature 


HE common is perhaps good for the 

long-pull, but it is speculative, and 
our favorite is the $3 convertible par- 
ticipating preferred stock. This issue 
pays $3 per annum cumulative and gives 
an attractive yield of nearly 6 per cent. 
at current prices around 54. It partici- 
pates with the common up to #4 per 
share. It’s most attractive feature is 
that it is convertible at any time, share 
for share, into the common stock, which 
currently sells for around 43. 

In these days of scarcity of adequate 
yield on stocks with good security, good 
prospects and the speculative chances 
for market appreciation, we think this 
issue is particularly attractive. 


Alleghany Corporation 


E have previously called attention 

of readers to the favorable pros- 
pects for this comparatively new invest- 
ment trust specializing largely in the 
railway field. This company also offers 
an attractive convertible security in the 
form of 5 per cent. bonds. There are 
about $35,000,000 of 1944 maturity and 
$25,000,000 maturing in 1949, 

Both issues are well secured and of 
investment calibre. Both also are con- 
vertible on the same terms, into seven 
shares of 514 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, now selling at 82, and three 
shares of no-par common stock, now 
selling around 50, for every $1,000 bond. 

The bonds are currently selling around 
107 to yield a little over 5 per cent. 
Interest charges are being earned from 
2 to 2% times over, which is very satis- 
factory for such a large issue. If public 
interest in railroad stocks responds to 
increasingly good earnings in the re- 
mainder of this year there is no reason 
why the conversion features of these 
issues may not soon be profitable. 

Meanwhile, and in any event, the 
bonds look like very good mediums for 
semi-investment funds. 


Brown Boveri 


W* still hold our previous opinion 
that American Brown Boveri issues 
are good speculative buys. They have 
been depressed recently by Federal in- 
vestigation of “big navy lobbying,” but 
no permanent ill effects are recogniza- 
ble and the company’s business is re- 
ported growing. 
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24,000,000 users 


Stewart -Warner 
Products 
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Underlying the strength and sta- 
bility of the Stewart-Warner Cor- 
poration is a wide diversification 
of products, a universal distribu- 
tion and a reputation for quality 
and progressiveness. ere are 
today more than twenty-four mil- 
lion users of Stewart-Warner 
Automotive Products alone, and 
the number is_ constantly in- 
creasing. 


Besides this, The Stewart Die Casting 
Corporation of Chicago, operating the 
largest individual die casting plant in 
the world, produces from 150,000 to 
400,000 parts daily. These castings in- 
clude aluminum cooking ware, automo- 
bile parts, household appliances and a 
long list of miscellaneous equipment 
and parts. 


The Bassick Company plant at Bridge- 
port, Conn., another division of Stewart- 
Warner, manufactures 80% of all fur- 
niture, hardware used in the United 
States, helf the casters used in the 
world, and a large percentage of all 
the hardware equipment used in Amer- 
ican automobiles. 


Ask your broker for list of products 
and copies of the latest financial re- 
port. Or make application direct te 
the corporation. 
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1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
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Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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|_et us interpret 
the Signals 


E trained and seasoned navigator 

interprets the flying signal flags of 

a passing ship to his advantage. 

So too, can the investment specialist 

interpret the signals in passing business 

events to the profit of his clients when 
charting an investment course. 


His specialized technical knowledge of 
security markets and business trends 
enables him—at the right time—to 
indicate a desirable addition to his 
clients’ portfolios or to suggest a 
profitable trade. 


At our nearest office you will find just 
such a specialist, willing and able to 
give you competent investment counsel 
suited to your individual needs. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment _Combany. 


Conservative Investments Since 1855 
La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corp., New York 











Cotton Steady 
on Crop News 


Drouth and Weevil Damage 
Force Government to 
Revise Estimates 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


HE Reporting Board of the Govern- 

ment was forced to revise its ideas 
regarding the size of the cotton crop by the 
unfavorable weather which prevailed dur- 
ing August, and on September 9th re- 
duced its forecast of production 718,000 
bales to 14,825,000. 

Such reductions have been of frequent 
occurrence during abnormal seasons, as I 
pointed out in a previous article, because 
the formula used by the Board for inter- 
preting the condition of the crop, as re- 
ported by its correspondents, into probable 
yield per acre is predicated upon continu- 
ance of normal weather during the re- 
mainder of the season. 

The severe drouth which prevailed over 
more than half of the producing area and 
heavy weevil damage over most of the 
remainder were the factors which upset 
the calculations of the Crop Reporting 
Board and caused the big reduction in its 
forecast. 

Greatly reduced predictions of the pri- 
vate bureaus, which try to guess the Gov- 
ernment’s figures, coupled with a flood of 
damage and deterioration reports from the 
country, encouraged buying for a rise and 
values advanced eight dollars a bale in 
anticipation of a big cut in the official es- 
timate. 

The Government’s crop estimators sur- 
prised the trade with a greater reduction 
in their figures than had generally been 
anticipated, by predicting a crop which 
promises to fall short of world needs 
any where from 300,000 to 500,000 bales, 
even if the yield indicated materializes. 
Notwithstanding this the market reversed 
its course shortly after the official esti- 
mate was announced and subsequently de- 
clined sharply. 


Drouth Broken in Northwest 


REAKING of the drouth in the north- 

western portion of the belt and in 
cther sections affected by it appeared to 
furnish the motive for the liquidating and 
selling movement, which undermined val- 
ues owing to claims from some quarters 
that the rains might do enough good to 
offset in large part, ii not altogether, the 
losses occasioned by the drouth. 

The rains which broke the drouth did 
not begin in the northwest ‘until Septem- 
ber 5th. Competent and reliable cotton 
men of the northwest are almost unani- 
mous in claiming that the rains came too 
late to do more than fill out small bolls 
and make some bollies. 

This view seems to me to be the cor- 
rect one owing to the fact that the plant, 
which was dead or nearly dead over most 
of the drouth area, would have to put on 
new growth and bloom again before it 
could add to the fruit now on the plant. 
It will take ten days to two weeks for 
the plant to revive enough to start bloom- 
ing again, should it revive, and then forty 
to fifty days after the blooms appear be- 
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“FROZEN 
ASSETS” 


»-. « do you actual- 
ly know whether or 


not you have any? 


Have you ever allowed 
yourself to get into a po- 
sition where a substantial 
part of your investment 
capital is unproductive? 
Many investorsareinthat 
position right now with- 
out fully realizing ic. 


Substantial Losses? 


Arethere, forinstance, among 
the securities you now own, 
stocks which have either nut 
advanced, or that show sub- 
stantial losses? If there are, 
and you continue to hold 
them, it is probably because 
of a natural unwillingness to 
take a loss. Asa result you are 
in the position which banks 
call having ‘‘frozen assets”’. 
Such a position is costly in the 
extreme... . and it can be 
avoided. 


Immediate Value 


Brookmire clients have the 
privilege of personal consul- 
tation regarding any security 
or securities they own. Clients 
can be gotten out of their 
‘frozen’ securities, and their 
capital put productively to 
work without delay. 


A description of the way this 
operates and how this service 
can help you make your 
investments show a better- 
than-average return is avail- 
able. We will send this and a 
copy of our latest Bulletin 
discussing current price trends 
upon receipt of the coupon. 
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among the finest investments. 


large reserves and surpluses. 
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year as their assets increase. 
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Insurance Company 


Growth 


NSURANCE companies increase their assets by three distinct 

methods. This is one of the reasons why their securities are 
Among the companies in which 
© Insuranshares of Delaware invests its funds all three of these 
factors are operative to the highest degree. 


o In the first place, the companies make a small profit on their 
underwriting operations. In well managed companies this profit 
is added, year by year, to assets and is not distributed. 


Secondly, insurance companies are required by law to maintain 
The income from the investment 
of these funds is, in older companies, always more than sufficient 
to meet dividend requirements and a portion remains to be added 


Thirdly, the investments of insurance companies are made with 
a view to enhancement in value as well as to yield and from this 
source alone large gains are frequent in those companies main- 
O taining shrewd investment staffs. These gains are not distributed 
as regular dividends but are added to assets also. 


: So the companies grow and grow, earning more and more each C 
Only those showing the highest 
rates of growth are represented in the portfolio of Insuranshares 


Full information about Insuranshares Corporation 
of Delaware upon request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 
49 Wall Street, New York 
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Poor 
English, 


How much is it costing you 
in wasted opportunity? 


BB nes By your aonpeioten are judging you 
you say and you say it! Hazy 
ae ill-chosen words, halting sentences, 
crude, slovenly speech—these mark a man as 
loose in thinking. Thoughts clear-cut, words 
that give true shape and color, sentences 
aflame with power and originality—these are 
the things that proclaim ability, that win for 
their users swift advancement! 


Make Your Words Reflect 
Your True Ability 


Stop apologizing for poor English—it’s inex- 
cusable! In the quiet of your home— with 
LaSalle’s help—you can learn to speak and 
write with real distinction, learn to make the 
words you utter and the letters you compose 

you as cultured, a power to 
reckon with in the business world! “Your 
course in Business English has increased my 
ability to think, given me greater confidence 
in myself, taught me the tremendous value of 
imagination in one’s daily work’’—“Our sales 
manager tells me the last letter I wrote is the 





most effective one the company ever sent out” 
—‘Incre my earning power 200 per cent’’— 
these are but a few of the tributes paid LaSalle 
training by those who have enjoyed its bene- 
fits. Low cost; easy terms. 


Send for Free Book 


Complete details in an attractive 82-page 
book, “Effective Business English,”’ sent you 
free upon request. Ask for it TODAY 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 10364 Chicago 














T= Business Economic Digest 
has just released a most im- 
. it lists 35 
stocks which, according to the 


portant report... 


consensus of expert opinion as 
determined by Gage P. Wright’s 
famous Weighted Average System, 
represent the outstanding invest- 
ment opportunities at this moment. 


Send for a free copy of this ag 
of the Digest and learn of these 3: 
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fore such blooms can mature into open 
cotton. 

No new blooms were reported from any 
portion of the former drouth area up to 
the writing of this. It would, therefore, 
seem impossible for the crop in the north- 
west, or north central section, which also 
suffered from drouth, to put on new fruit 
in time to mature even if the plant is 
revived sufficiently to start blooming again. 
It would prove almost a miracle for it 
to mature cotton from blooms formed after 
September 15th in view of the fact that 
frost often occurs in northern and north- 
western sections around the middle of Oc- 
tober and nearly always before the end of 
that month. 

In 1926, when the earth seemed to turn 
to cotton during September and October, 
the rains which caused that miracle started 
August 17th and the temperature of Sep- 
tember and October was almost as warm 
as during Summer thus enabling the fruit, 
which the plant put on late, to mature. 
The Indian Summer of that year contin- 
ued through most of November. No such 
miracle appears possible this year owing 
to the lateness of the rains and probable 
inability of the plant to revive after so 
prolonged a drouth. 


Lower Estimate Justified 


AM inclined to the view that the Gov- 

ernment will probably reduce its crop 
figures further after it discontinues the use 
of a mathematical formula for predicting 
the yield and obtains estimates from farm- 
ers as to what they expect to harvest. 

The basis for this belief is due to the 
fact that the par, or 100 per cent. yield 
basis, used for calculating the September 
yield exceeded anything ever used by the 
Government at this period by nearly eight 
pounds an acre. The par adopted for that 
estimate was approximately 275 pounds an 
acre. This compares with 255 pounds used 
last year and 267, the highest ever previ- 
ously used. 

The September forecast, when reduced 
to running bales and added to the carry- 
over of old cotton, indicates a supply for 
the season of 19,000,000 running bales com- 
pared with 19,500,000 for the previous sea- 
son. Such a supply may be, on its face, 
ample for the needs of the world, with con- 
sumption running between 15,000,000 and 
15,250,000, as it probably will, but even at 
that it may leave a surpus under 4,000,000 
bales. 

In the event of a further reduction in 
the crop outook the prospective surpus, or 
carry-over, may shrink to dangerous pro- 
portions. Past records show that a crop 
which leaves a surplus around 4,000,000 
should bring an average price of 22 cents 
a pound. 

I think it is probable that we will see 
comparatively high prices for cotton in 
the near future. 





Another Record for Railway 
Profits 


= returns show aggregate 
net railway operating income of Class 
I railroads for July to have been $122,782,- 
807, compared with $95,230,577 in the like 
month of 1928, according to the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. The increase of 
$27,552,230 was at the rate of 28.9 per cent. 

July net this year represented that 
month’s proportion of an annual return of 
5.73 per cent. on the property investment, 
eg with 4.51 per cent. for July, 
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F R. HENDERSON, president of the 
¢ Rubber Exchange of New York and 
member of the boards of governors of the 
National Raw Silk, National Metal and 
New York Hide exchanges, has accepted 
the presidency of the New York & Republic 
Corporation, a new investment trust. Mr. 
Henderson was active in organizing each 
of the four exchanges with which he is 
now connected. He intends to remain 
president of the Rubber Exchange, at least 
until the expiration of his present term. 


W. McLEAN, former Governor of 

A the State of North Carolina, and a 
, group of financiers, 

ms, are now negotiating 

for a merger of a 
string of North 
Carolina banks in- 
volving $67,000,000 
capital and resources 
in the State Bank- 
ing System. Mr. 
McLean retired as 
Governor at the be- 





ginning of this year. 

Consolidation of the Union Commerce 
banking group and the Guardian Detroit 
group into an institution with combined 
resources in excess of $400,000,000 has 
been announced. The new bank, to be 
known as the Guardian Detroit Union 
Group, Inc. (of Detroit, Mich.), will have 
as president Robert O. Lord, formerly 
president of the Guardian Detroit Bank, 
and Frank W. Blair, formerly head of the 
Union Trust Company, as chairman. 


(; R. NUTTY was elected president of 
ethe Gulf Refining Company, and also 
vice-president of Gulf Oil, to succeed 
George S. Davidson, who resigned to de- 
vote himself to his duties as president of 
the recently-formed Davidson Coke Com- 
pany. F. A. Leavy was elected president 
of the Gulf Pipe Line Company and as- 
sociated producing companies. 

Charles D. Hartman, Jr., assistant to 
John J. Raskob when he was chairman of 
the finance committee of General Motors, 
will join the board of the new All-Ameri- 
can General Corporation. 


Louis H. Seagrave 
is chairman and Vic- 
tor Emanuel, presi- 
dent, of the newly 
organized United 
States Electric 
Power Corporation. 
This company, with 
initial assets of more 
than $65,000,000, has 
. been formed by 
United Founders Corporation, of which 
Mr. Seagrave is president, American 
Founders Corporation, Hydro-Electric Se- 
curities Corporation, Albert Emanuel 
Company, Inc., the Harris Forbes Corpo- 
ration, A. C. Allyn & Co., W. C. Langley 


& Co., Seaboard National Corporation, and 
other interests. 





F RANK H. ALFRED, former presi- 

dent, and recently elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations, of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad, has resigned the lat- 
ter. position. 





Stock Market 
® 


Leaders! 


Tillman Group Forecasting 


Uncovers Two Bargain Issues 





be forecast accurately stock movements months 
ahead is a scientific achievement. By our Group 
Method we were able to recommend definitely, as 
far back as January, three stocks as market leaders 
for 1929. Analysis showed them in sound funda- 
mental positions and ready for marked apprecia- 
tion. Our clients were advised to buy them. 


Two Have Already Been Market Sensations 


Price Recent Points 
Available High Advance 


International Tel. & Tel. 213.7 *447.7 234.0 
Westinghouse Electric . 164.0 292.5 128.5 
Vacuum Oil .. . . 120.0 127.5 7.5 
*Split 3 for 1. 


Purchase of only 25 shares each held until the recent 
igh would show a profit of $9,250 


Now We Have Uncovered a New Stock with 
Market Leader Possibilities 


Right now another stock is showing definite indica- 
tions of starting an outstanding advance during the 
fall. It is an investment issue of high caliber, offering 
speculative opportunities at this stage. Expansion pos- 
sibilities are practically unlimited. At present quota- 
tions, considering earnings and prospects, it appears 
underpriced. This stock should soon show the results 
of accumulation. 


We have prepared a report with analysis of this out- 
standing issue. A limited number of this valuable re- 
port is available for FREE distribution, if you send your 
name and address at once. 


<q A Financial Service with 6 Years of Success p> 


Ticmanis URVEY 


Financial Service 
25 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 












Please send report on Market Leader to 


Name 





Address 
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| 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1929 Div. Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield | 
Par Shares Value 1928 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices %o 
No 702 $89 $5.61 $3.61, 6 m Aig Reteection .....ecseces $3 200- 22; ’20-’28* 217 - 95% 200 1.4 | 
No 2,178 81 fF a ree Allied Chemical .......... 6 253- 34; ’20-'28  35434-241 329 2.1 
100 260 160 11.28 3.35, 3 m pe eee 7 200- 26; ’20-’28 330 -166 300 2.3 
25 2,476 47 ee eae American Can ..02.sss000% 3 118- 39; ’27-’28 18414-10734 167 2.4 | 
No 600 135 2.75° 1.03, 12 m Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 88; ’25-’28 106%%4- 92 98 6.0 | 
No 770 92 1.92 2.24, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... 8 145- 65; ’23-28 136 -102% 121 6.5 
No 1,830 53 | ire Ter Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 293- 43; ’22-’28* 130%4- 93% 122 3.4 
100 450 135 ce ae Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 96- 36; ’22-’28 9434- 71% 82 6.1 
100 13,000 126 12.11 6.16, 6 m Ae. TE. & TS... .....-: 9 211-114; ’22-'28 304 -193%4 288 3.2 
100 400 127 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Woolen ....6ccec002 5 166- 14; ’20-’28 27%- 15 16 ais 
50 7,100 39 —— = =—«s > eee Anaconda Copper ......... 7 120- 28; ’24-’28* 140 - 91 126 6.3 
No 2,045 26 |. eee Amides Copper .....c.cesce 3 56- 36; 1928  6834- 443% 56 5.7 
2 2,000 32 ree ee 8 ey eee 27- 9; ’25-’28  183%- 10% 12 ae 
No 600 28 20 8=—S—sé=é‘*a awn Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 76- 37; ’25-’28 7034- 43 48 Fe 
100 2,417 249 ear Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 204- 94; ’23-’28  29854-195% 276 3.6 
100 813 224 CS re Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 268- 83; ’22-’28 20914-169 194 $.1 
25 = 2,000 50 7.72 3.06, 6 m Atlantic Refining.......... 1 154- 50; ’23-’28* 77%- 53% 65 $1 
No 163 73 10.77 11.28, 6 m Auburn Automobile........ 4y 143- 68; ’27-’28 500 -221 470 8.4 
100. 2,152 134 12.43 1.43, 3 m Baltimore & Ohio.......... 6 126- 40; ’23-’28 143%4-115% 139 4.5 
25 2,245 37 2.25 1.83, 6 m EU nckshnsvesee 2 56- 10; ’22-'28  49%- 33% 37 5.4 
100 = 1, 173 6.55 7.21, 6 m Bethlehem Steel ........... 6 88- 37; ’23-’28  14034- 82% 128 4.6 
25 2,880 35 aoe Borden Company ......... a 187- 67; ’25-’28* 100%4- 83% 91 3.4 
No 770 68 6.62 6.52, 12 m Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 4 78- 9; 23-28  81%- 57% 64 6.6 
No 711 108 | errr Brook. Union Gas......... 5 204- 24-28  24814-170 235 2.0 
No 252 38 4.60" 1.65, 6 m a ere 2.50 56- 29; ’26-'28  51%4- 38% 50 5.0 
No _ 5,000 8 1.65 1.05, 6 m Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.80 249- 65; "25-'28* 76 - 62% 72 1.0 
No 977 49 3.52° 6.38, 12 m California Packing ........ Q 83- 60; ’26-'28  847%- 72% 81 4.9 
No 1,123 53 ere Cerro de Pasco........... 6 119- 23; ’20-’28 120 - 88% 98 6.1 
100 1,181 190 24.30 11.43, 6 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 219-54; ’22-’28 27934-195 263 3.7 
No 1,174 112 —  menene Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 41- 3,;'22-28  44%- 27% 39 ha 
No 362 89632 1.80 0.60, 6 m Childs Company........... 2.40 75- 32; ’24-’'28  75%- 44% 69 a2 
No 4,424 20 6.79 4.06, 6 m eo i arr z 141- 28; 25-28 135 - 66 71 43 
No _ 1,000 17 10.19 5.00, 6 m EE re 4 181- 41; ’22-’28* 15414-1205% 149 2.7 
100 341 111 2.49 3.83, 6 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... .. 96- 20; 20-28  78%4- 56 61 i 
No 8432 25 2.80 2.92, 12 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 141- 82; ’26-’28* 104%4- 53% 102 2.0 
No 10,396 33 —  £4§ neenae Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3 170- 56; ’23-’28* 1831%4- 95% 172 1.6 
No 1,460 69 —- = wah sins Continental Can .......... 2.50 134- 34; 20-28 91%- 60 84 3.0 
No 1,761 12 1.02" 0.28, 6 m Continental Motors ........ 0.80 21- 5; "22-28 283%- 13 14 5.8 
No 2,317 36 Nil 0.46, 6 m Continental Oil (Del.).... .. 63- 12; ’21-’28  373%%- 28% 34 7a - 
25> 2500 31 4.34 2a7, 6m Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 94- 35; ’26-’28  11834- 82 116 27 
100 550 150 —— i  sdeene Cructhie Steel ......0.05:. 5 108-48 ; 21-28  12134- 85 114 4.3 
No 500 Nil Nil* Nil, 9 m Cube Gane Spar... 6.65... 18- 4: 24-28 54- % 1 Bec 
10 ~=1,000 31 a tC www Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 11; ’20-’28 17 - 11 12 a 
No 349 30 4.13 3.10, 6 m Curtiss Aeroplane ......... 1 193- 45; ’27-’28  173%4-135% 165 0.7 
No 480 60 ee =O? ciara Davison Chemical ........ .. 81- 23; ’20-28  69%- 42% 53 - 
100 516 222 12.37 6.28, 6 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 93; ’22-’28 226 -182 219 4.0 
50 1,694 97 7.77 3.46, 6 m Del., Lack. & Western.... 7a 173-108; ’22-’28 16934-120% 160 46 
20 9,839 20 6.12 3.75, 6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503-105; ’22-’28* 231 -1553%4 212 1.9 
No 1,777 27 rrr Electric Power & Light... 1 49- 15; ’25-’28 84%4- 43% 78 13 4 
100 =1,511 130 4.93 2.37, 6 m eee We, Ma Measeaadewiccs 24 73- 10; ’23-'28  93%- 64 89 has 
No 4,500 12 4.40 1.95, 6 m Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 89- 33; ’26-’28 10954- 65% 106 3.9 ‘ 
No 100 67 3.10 0.73, 6 m Pommtetion Co. ..cccscsces s. 184- 35; ’23-’28  695%- 37 38 igs 
No 730 17 4.50? 2.57, 6 m Freeport Texas .......+... 4 109- 8; ’20-’28  54%- 373% 47 8.5 
100 210 149 2.74 1.41, 6 m General Asphalt .......... .. 97- 23; ’20-’28  9434- 61 86 edie 
No 7,211 46 7.15 4.26, 6 m General Electric ........... 5a 222- 79; ’26-’28 403 -219 370 1.3 
No 4,690 20 3.10 1.90, 6 m General Foods ............ 3 143- 61; ’25-’28*  8134- 62% 70 4.4 
10 43,500 13 6.14 3.38, 6 m General Motors .......... 3 282- 64; ’25-’28* 9134- 66% 74 4.3 
No 358 29 5.25 2.70, 6 m General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 60; ’25-’28 1261%4- 93% 119 4.1 
No 2,100 23 7.74 4.00, 6 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 5 123- 95; ’27-’28 1427%-101 132 3.8 
No 623 45 0.08° Nil, 12 m CO BO er ere ae 83- 34; ’23-'28  48%- 29%4 35 —- 
No 746~=s 4411 1.50 4.11, 6 m Goodrich, B. F............ 4 109- 17; ’20-’28 10534- 70% 71 5.4 
No 1,038 21 5.04 7.02, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 140- 45; ’27-’28  15414-103 111 4.6 
No 1,051 7 0.47 0.80, 6 m Graham-Paige Motor...... .. 61- 9: "25-28 54 - 22% 24 “a 
100 2,490 160 ae =— = ie ntue Great Northern, Pfd...... 5 115- 50; ’22~28  128%4-101 122 4.2 
No 198 = 85 3.29 3.50, 6 m Gulf States Steel.......... A 105- 25; ’20-28 79 - 55% 67 6.0 
100 400 109 4.20 2.74, 7 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 74- 20; ’24-’28 583%4- 34%4 52 5.0 
No 1,597 35 8.43 6.65, 6 m Hudson Motor ............ 5 140- 19; ’22-’28  93%4- 75% 82 6.1 
10 ~=1,082 24 8.12 2.02, 6 m ee 2r 84- 9: 20-28 82 - 38% 40 15.0 
100 1,344 158 eee Illinois Central ........... 7 149-113; ’26-’28 153 -132% 144 48 
100 350 898 8.648 8.59, 12 m Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 9; ’22-’28  583%- 19% 26 ns 
No 608 27 8.83 5.29, 6 m Int. Business Machine...... 5 166- 83; ’24-’28* 24614-14934 232 22 
No __ 1,041 20 See rere Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 80- 19; ’22-’28 103%4- 54% 68 3.0 
No 4,409 53 eres Int. Flarvester ............ 2.50 395- 66; ’20-’28* 142 - 92 131 1.9 
No -14,346 6 1.05 0.74, 6 m Int. Nickel of Canada..... 1 270- 24; ’25-’28*  7234- 40% 54 1.9 
No 924 17 cio Nil, 6 m Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 92- 22; ’20-'28*  371%4- 25 34 7.2 
No 5,500 25 2.56 1.56, 6 m Se ae eee 2 201- 64; ’23-’28 1491%4- 78 138 1.6 
No 1,282 10 Nilk 1.10, 9-m Kelvinator Corp. ......... .. 91- 6; ’26-'28  19%- 12 15 “ 
No 9,116 31 | eh Kennecott Copper ......... 5 156- 14; ’20-’28* 1047%- 775% 90 5.9 
No 825 10 0.20 0.90, 12 m > eee 96- 10; ’26-’28  7834- 25% 28 pe 
10 ~=—5,520 14 2.81 1.26, 6 m SS i cee 1.60 92- 42: ’26-"28* 5714- 44% 50 3.2 
No 1,231 29 3.46 2.35, 6 m Reaper Grocery. ....0..00+. lu 145- 35; ’24-’28* 1221%4- 7514 89 6.3 





“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 81. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
November ~4 (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
common stoc 





(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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Our recent 
Weekly Market Letters 


contain analyses of 


| American Can 
Company 

| Ask for F-70 

| and 

May Department 


Stores Co. 
Ask for F-71 





Accounts carried on 
Conservative Margin 


——_——__ 


Morrison &JTownsend 


Established 1902 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
MEMBERS N. Y. CURB EXCHANGE (AsSoc.) 
MEMBERS N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


37 Wall Street, New York 
Uptown Office 
1 East 53rd Street 


Chicago Detroit Newport, R. I. 
Torrington,Conn. Southampton, L.I. 




















ew Successful 
Working Plan 


Your Money 


Do you want profitable in- 
vestment advice instantly? You 
can have it. Every other week 
Confidential Releases contain- 
ing our recommendations can 
reach youalmostinstantly. You 
can read it in oneminute—and 
act upon it at once. 


Use this new “Instantaneous” 
and complete Investment Plan 
to insure the greatest returns 
from your capital. The coupon 
brings this new Babson Plan 
without charge or obligation. 
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~ Babsons eports 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Div. S5-1 Babson Park, Mass. 
(The Largest Statistical Community in America) 


Send me free, the New Babson Plan described in 
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g your booklet, “Bigger Investment Returns.” 
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Europe Looks 
at America 


Proposed Europear. Economic 
Union Overshadows U. S. 
Tariff in Foreign Press 


By John Carter 


HE events of the last month have 

left Europe breathless, economically 
speaking. When the crisis at the Hague 
forced Europeans to recognize the charac- 
ter of the difficulties which the Repara- 
tion question was producing, the tendency 
to blame the United States for everything 
which went wrong diminished notably. 
The American tariff ceased to be the sub- 
ject of general discussion and the possibil- 
ity of European economic union came to 
the fore. 

According to the London ‘“Spectator’s” 
article on “The Business Man and Inter- 
nationalism” (August 10, 1929) : 

“The internationalization of economic 
groups has become a force working on 
an equal footing with the ‘sovereign’ pow- 
er of the States. 

“More and more is the economic func- 
tion of everyone fused with this or that 
cycle of production and consumption, 
which bands together thousands or millions 
of men in a confraternity of work (in 
specialized stages), in order to convert or 
finish a given material, utilize some com- 
mon process, or meet universal needs. 
These groups of thousands or millions, 
including the rich owner and the humblest 
laborer (whose lot in this world depends 
on the vibrations of international markets, 
on the price of coal, oil, cotton, banking 
credit, the efficiency of railways, or the 
invention of new machines) are no longer 
diffuse, misshapen masses. They are 
blocs, coherent, organic, having each the 
most jealous concern for its own interests. 

“These economic masses have more and 

more weight in the internal policy of 
States, and by their irresistible demands 
render the old idea of the State increas- 
ingly obsolete. It is they who determine 
largely what international relations shall 
be, since they represent the decisive ele- 
ment in the balance of forces. 
The coming internationalism of mighty 
economic empires, in friendly competition 
with each other, not so much for the di- 
vision of what exists but for the utiliza- 
tion of what can be made to exist.” 


BETTER definition of the forces 

back of the American tariff could 
scarcely be made than the second para- 
graph of the above. 

“The Statist,” however, speaks critically 
of the present move towards European 
tariff union in its issue of July 27, 1929: 

“European countries generally are. . . 
much concerned at the prospect of meet- 
ing increasing difficulties in effecting the 
payment of their debts to America. There 
has, therefore, been a temporary forget- 
fulness of the barriers to trade which they 
themselves have been feverishly erecting 
for some years past. In consequence, a 
more sympathetic attitude is being adopted 
towards the idea of an economic union of 
Europe. This conception, which is in some 
ways admirable, has been distorted by be- 
coming the plaything of visionaries, who 
make inadequate allowance for the diffi- 
culties involved. Since, however, it has 

_. (Continued on page 85) 











How Can You 
Pick Right Stocks? 


According to the Midland Bank, of 
Cleveland, 614 stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange (more than 60 
per cent) were lower on August 21 than 
on January 2, while 388 stocks advanced 
during that period. Which emphasizes 
again the importance of KNOWING 
the companies whose stocks you buy. 
Do you own or expect to buy :— 


American Tel. & Tel. Ford Motor of Canada 
Pierce Arrow-Studebaker Internat’l] Hydro-Elec. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Dixie Gas & Utilities 
Ward Baking Pennsylvania R. R. 
Drug, Inc. Tenn. Copper & 
a Graphophone Middle West Utilities 
t’l Harvester R. J. Reynolds Tob. 
Geunaal Electric Insuranshare: of Del. 
Aviation Corporation Goldust Corp. 


Patino Mines & Ent. Int. Mercantile Mar. 
Special analyses THE WALL STREET NEWS 
gave of each of the above companies recently in 
answer to specific question (from yearly sub- 
scribers) contain information of value to all 
stockholders in these companies. Check any four 
— you want FREE with trial subscription 
low. To acquaint you with its value to 
investors and finance executives, we make this 
half-price introductory offer to NEW subscrib- 
ers only: 
1% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 
(Includes four reports checked above—also 
two Monthly Tables of “Corporation Earn- 


ings” 
) (Samples Free on Request) 


“WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 


32 Broadway, Dept, S-1, New York City 














We have prepared 
a detailed discussion of 


Oil 
Security 
Prices and 


Earnings 


Copy on request 


Fenner & Beane 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


60 Beaver Street 818 Gravier Street 
New York City New Orleans, La. 


Branch Offices in Principal cities of 
South and Southwest. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1929 Div. Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1928 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
50 -1,210 $100 $5.48 $2.36, 6 m Leth Valley ....660ses0s $3.50 127- 40; ’22-’28 102%4- 77% 92 3.7 
Ss 17% 30 ee. Caan Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 49; ’24-’28 103%- 81% 93 5.7 
No 1,334 33 5.98) 5.60, 10 m DAME MEIO, «oie asians v0 s;01600 2 77- 14; ’23-'28 84Y%- 48% 59 aa 
25 500 36 eres Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 178- 35; ’24-’28*  883¢- 56 84 SA 
25 ~=1,362 20 OS ——_ nr Lorilarad Tobacco «......5 47- 24; ’24-’28  31%4- 20 21 ee 
100 §=1,169 171 ye: ee Louisville & Nashville..... 7 160- 84; ’23-’28 153%4-138% 149 47 
No 755 69 7.83 5.18, 6 m Minelc “TEMES cscs cccccacs 6 242- 25; ’20-’28 1143%4- 91 100 6.0 
No 1,158 24 5.50% 6.86, 12 m (1: a ee eer rae 2u 382- 54; ’22-’28* 2554-148 237 5.7 
No 408 18 4.78 4.42, 6 m pe eo a re 5 75- 26; ’22-’28 82%4- 60 73 7.4 
No 1,858 51 2.45 3.22, 6 m* Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 62- 22; ’20-'28  39%- 30% 34 6.0 
No 809 108 4.52 0.84, 6 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 58- 7; ’22-’28 6534- 42% 53 , 
100 828 119 7.14 2.16, 6 m DUIRBOEEY PACIHO ssisicis cscs. ac 76- 8; 22-28 1013%- 62% 90 axe 
No 3,424 12 i a ia Montgomery Ward ........ 2.50 400- 56; ’26-’28* 1567%- 99 126 2.0 
No 2,730 20 7.63° 3.93, 6 m Nash Motors .....0<.05..% 6 112- 52; ’26-’28 118%- 81% 83 7.2 
25 ~ 2,400 46 7.31 3.89, 6 m National Biscuit .......... 6 195- 38; ’23-’28  21634-166% 200 3.0 
No 600 Z (fie Nat. Bellas Hess.......... It 250- 18; ’23-’28* 71 - 34 39 5.4 
No 1,190 28 7.10 2.77, 6 m Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 105- 37; ’26-’28 14834- 96 135 2.0 
No — 3,881 11 3.27 1.85, 6 m Nat. Dairy Products...... 1.50t 134- 30; ’24-’28*  861%4- 62% 76 6.2 
100 310 =174 UY a Pere Pere 5 203- 63; ’20-’28* 185 -132 176 2.9 
No 5,430 19 ee Bes Nat. Power & Light....... 1 47- 17; ’26-'28  7134- 42% 66 1,7 
100 4,637 149 10.85 9.84, 6 m New York Central......... 8 165- 17; ’22-'28 25614-178% 239 a3 
100 338 204 12.51 7.15, 6 m N. Y., Chic., & St. Louis.. 6 241- 67; ’23-’28 1923%-128% 176 a3 
100 =1,571 +118 8.62 3.87, 6 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 5 83- 14; ’24-’28 126%4- 80% 120 4.2 
100 1,402 209 21.25 12.24, 6 m Norfolk & Western....... 10a 202- 89; ’21-’28 290 -191 270 3.6 
No — 5,012 25 4.51 5.01, 12 m North American........... 10r 97- 22; ’24-’28  18634- 90% 168 = 10. 
100 4 =2,480 = 177 re Northern Pacific .......... 5 118- 50; ’22-’28 1187%- 95% 109 48 
25 ~ 2,850 24 3.05 3.23, 12 m Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 137- 31; ’23-'28* 97 - 53% 89 22 
No 15,020 5 1.453 1.56, 9 m Packard Motrs oc... 0055+ 0.30 163- 10; ’22-’28*  32U4- 26% 31 1.0 
50 2,360 65 3.00 1.16, 6 m Pan American Pet. “B”...... 96- 38; ’22-’28  691%4- 40% 66 ci 
No 2,214 35 4.22 2.28, 6 m Paramount-Famous-Lasky .. 3 154- 40; ’20-’28* 74 - 55% 70 4.5 
50 11,233 94 i ae ee Pennsylvania R. R........ a 77- 33; ’22-'28 110 - 72% 103 4.0 
100 450 153 16.17 7.40, 6 m Pere Marquette .......... 6 154- 36; ’23-’28 260 -148 225 2.7 
No 2,388 44 2.48 3.62, 6 m¢ Phillips Petroleum ....... 2a 70- 16; ’20-28 47 - 35 37 3.9 
No 197 6 Nil 2.63, 6 m Pierce-Arrow “A” ........ «. 48- 6; ’23-28* 37%- 27% 33 sles 
No 376 74 ee," aeass Pressed Steel Car........... 114- 18; ’20-’28*  253%4- 15 16 hg 
No _ 5,021 25 3.29 3.46, 12 m Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 84- 31; ’26-'28  129%4- 75 122 2.1 
No 3,369 126 4.86 1.08, 3 m Pullman, Incorporated...... 4 200- 74; ’21-’28* 91%- 78 86 4.6 I 
No 6,590 3 3.04 0.53, 3 m Radio Corporation........... 420- 26; ’24-’28* 11434- 68% 107 oxi - 
50 =: 1,400 86 8.78 4.70, 6 m DNA ciao SSidawse-nauee a 124- 52; ’22-’28 14734-101% 137 3.0 P 
No 1,333 2 0.574 1.15, 12 m Remington-Rand, Inc...... = 47- 20; ’27-'28  51%- 28 47 We 
10 = 2,000 16 2.54 0.84, 6 m Be OES oc tsyieaiews cise 1.50a 35- 12; ’22-’28  31%- 20 21 fe 
No 831 128 4.25 6.33, 6 m Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 95- 40; ’22-’28 138 - 79% 136 3.0 
100 655 137 11.01 3.22, 6 m St. Louis-San Francisco... 8a 122- 19; ’24-’28 13334-10914 127 6.5 . 
100 164 176 4.68 Nil, 6 m St. Louis-Southwestern .... .. 124- 20; ’22-’28 11534- 82 98 me 
100 370 «114 Nil Nil, 6 m Segboard Ait Tane..0.65. < 54- 2; 22-28  2134- 12 17 - 
No 4,284 36 | errr Seers Moctuck ........... 2.50t 198- 51; ’27-’28 181 -13934 162 5.6 
No 5,494 53 221 2.95, 6 m@ Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 46- 15; ’22-’28 45 - 31% as 5.8 
100 100 197 | eer e Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... .. 144- 32; ’20-’28 125 - 58% 61 oi 
100 3,724 158 LS peominern POC .....0000% 6 131- 78; ’22-’28 15734-124 147 4.0 
100 §=1,230 188 le Southern Railway ......... 8 165- 17; ’22-'28 162%%-138 158 5.1 
No 1,421 48 6.57 6.60, 12 m Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50a 85- 31; ’24-’28 201%- 8034 194 1.8 
No 12,594 45 >. = = sexed Standard Oil of California. 2.50 80- 51; ’26-28  81%- 64 76 ay 
25 24,520 42 oe Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 60- 31; ’22-’28  80%- 48 77 2.6 
25 17,364 31 ere Standard Oil of New York 1.60 47- 30; '24-28  48%- 37% 46 3.4 
10 ~=1,200 23 6.46 3.70, 6 m Stewart-Warner ........... 3.50v 126- 21; ’20-’28 77 - 64% 66 12.9 
No 1,894 53 7.16 4.81, 6 m Studebaker Corp.......... 5t 88- 30; ’24-’28 98 - 73 73 6.9 
25 ~=—« 8,450 40 | eer Texas Corporation......... 3 75- 45; ’26-’28 71%- 57% 69 4.3 
No 2,540 9 Sse 2.93, 6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 83- 39; ’26-’28  85%4- 69% 70 5.4 
No 2,402 30 5.22 3.51, 6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 154- 29; ’22-’28* 1143%%- 73% 109 28 
20 3,267 12 re Tobacco Products ......... 1.40 118- 46; ’22-28*  22%- 12% 14 10.0 
No 676 32 6.30 ’ 4.57,6 m Underwood Elliot Fisher... 4 94- 76; ’23-’28* 1651%4- 91 155 2.6 
25 3,792 41 2.93 172, 6m Union Oil of California.... 2 59- 35; °24-’28  54%4- 45% 52 3.9 | 
100 2,223 187 oy Bet . 7 ar 10 225-126; ’24-’28 2975%-209 281 3.5 
No 2,500 79 ea be SS ee ee Sa 150- 98; ’26-’28 15814-10956 117 4.2 
20 600 53 1.46 0.60, 6 m U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 300- 16; ’22-’28* 55%- 26% 31 6.5 
No 320 70 10.30 5.30, 6 m U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 138- 37; ’22-28 213%4-128 203 2.9 
No 397 24 1.54 Nil, 6 m Sh, RO ssaGanausca ca <a 51- 14; ’27-'28  35%4- 17% 22 pais 
No 733 56 7.52° 4.71, 9 m U. S. Realty & Improve... 5 94- 48; ’25-’28 1191%4- 81 91 5.6 
No 1,538 80 Nil Nil, 6 m UU. B Beer. ......%.. eee 97- 22; ’22-’28 65 - 42 50 es 
100 7,116 205 12.48 11.72, 6 m Re aCe OEE asics. ailernenrtaion 7 176- 70; ’20-’28  26134-163 235 3.0 
100 666 156 4.22 1.73, 6 m Wabash Ratlway <........ >. 96- 6; ’22-’28  81%- 60 69 oss 
No. 2,400 Nil 1.403 3.05, 6 m Warner Bros. Pictures..... 3 138- 7;’24’28*  6414- 54% 58 5.4 
100 998 193 15.11 7.52, 6 m Western Union ........... 8 201- 89; ’22-’28 238%4-179% 224 3.6 
No 3,172 17 2.04 1.28, 6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 57- 40; ’27-’28  6734- 43% 60 3.3 
50 2,290 75 8.78 4.92,6 m Westinghouse Electric...... 4 144- 49; ’22-’28 2925%-137% 257 1.6 
50 800 51 2.45 1.75, 6 m White Motors ............ 1 105- 30; ’2228  53%4- 38 44 2. 
> 2507 19 1.90 1.20, 6 m Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 35- 5; 22-28 35 - 20 21 49 
10 =9,750 15 eee Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 226- 72; ’24-’28* 100%- 85 96 2.4 
No 600 21 4.06 2.26, 6 m Wright Aeronautical ...... 2 289- 6; ’22-’28* 14914-109 125 17 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. ¥ 
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ATLANTIC 
AND PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


An INVESTMENT TRUST 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


Analysis 


Business conditions are 
constantly changing. 
Analysis of securities to 
be effective must be based 
on daily changes. 


Vigilant study of portfolio 
holdings by its investment 
experts is an outstanding 
feature of this Trust. 


Complete Analysis 
sent on request 


Harrison, Smith & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK EXCHANGES 


1515 LOCUST ST. 6 WALL ST. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORE 


























Doubling Your Money 
In the Stock Market 


UNDREDS of our clients have found it 
H or to double their capital in the 
tock Market through following our 
advice to buy special bargain stocks. 
great number of these wise investors have 
been able to accomplish these amazing re- 
sults in considerably less than a year. 
Exactly how they have been able to do 
so and why we are so successful in select- 
ing bargain stocks which show greater than 
average profit is explained in detail in an 
enlightening book called 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 


a copy of which will be sent to you free of 
charge and without obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Investment Research Bureau, Div. 
172, Auburn, New York. 


————— es 











Doyvou Know 


THE CURRENT YIELD PER CENT 
OF LEADING NEW YORK BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY STOCKS? 


Write for BTI 


| Guttag Bros. | 


95 Broad St., N. Y. 











Europe Looks at America 
(Continued from page 83) 


now been taken up by such a clear-sighted 
realist as M. Briand, who proposes to 
raise the matter at the next League of Na- 
tions Assembly, a large number of sup- 
porters are rallying to the standard. It 
is, nevertheless, not yet quite clear whether 
political and not economic considerations 
are playing the proponderant part in this 
growth of the international mind. There 
is a strongly held conviction that the ar- 
rangement is intended to stabilize the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory political conditions in 
Europe for the benefit of those most fav- 
ourably placed at the moment.” 


British Empire Excluded? 


HE Spanish “Sol,” in an earlier issue 

(July 21), had already excludéd the 
British Empire from the proposed econo- 
mic bloc, saying: 

“The truth is that the chief objective of 
a European economic union should be the 
adoption of common economic and indus- 
trial methods—manufacture in series, uni- 
fication of working conditions, of prices 
and of credits—which have given the 
United States their great power. . . . 
For the moment it seems that we must 
give up the hope of seeing an economic 
power as great as Great Britain enter the 
union. It is thought that, forming a union 
with its colonies, Dominions and Indian 
Empire, it will set up a separate economic 
group to confront the customs policy of 
the United States.” 

Concerning that customs policy, “L’Eu- 
rope Nouvelle” (August 3, 1929) prints 
one of the best analyses of the effect of 
our tariff on Europe which has yet ap- 
peared. It is notable for its appreciation 
of the real character of our economic 
policy. 

“Three primary considerations impose 
themselves on every American government : 

“1. The standard of living of the 
American people depends on the high 
wages customary in the United States. 

“2. These high wages are themselves 
subordinate to the selling price of mer- 
chandise. 

“3. The latter is linked to the mainte- 
nance of a sufficient volume of consump- 
tion and the prohibition of too cheap im- 
ports. 

“However (concludes the article), we 
have confidence that the necessities of 
the commercial development of the great 
American Republic will sooner or later 
set up a barrier to the protectionist ap- 
petites now unleashed and that, returning 
to a healthier conception of their own in- 
terests and those of the world, the Ameri- 
can political leaders will manage to es- 
tablish an acceptable compromise between 
their country’s traditional tariff policy and 
the legitimate desires of the exporting 
powers of Europe.” 

A. Emil Davies’ financial column in 
“The New Statesman” (August 10, 1929), 
reports that 

“Discussing the situation in the United 
States of America with an American 
economist who was passing through Lon- 
don. I learned that, in that gentleman’s 
opinion. we form an exaggerated idea over 
here of the prosperity of the country. He 
said that it was sectional. Coal, textiles, 
agriculture, oil, shoes and lumber are de- 
pressed, whilst automobiles, steel and lux- 
ury trades generally are good. I must 
confess that the American markets remain 
an enigma.” 
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Pick the stocks 
that havechance 
for APPRECIATION 


| Here is your yardstick for 
measuring the value of an in- 
vestment trust common stock: 


If it is selling at under 
ten times earnings and 
has skilled manage- 
| ment, it is cheap and 
should go higher. If 
it is selling over four- 
teen times earnings it 
is selling higher than 
the average. 








N aturally, the undervalued 
stocks have the greatest en- 
hancement possibilities. 


Measured by this yardstick 
FEDERATED CAPITAL CoRPORA- 
TION sells below its value and 
is therefore headed for higher 
levels. Its earnings last year 
were equal to $11.48 per share. 
This year’s first quarter earn- 
ings exceed last year’s earnings 
of the corresponding period. 
FEDERATED Common Stock 
sells today at $77—or less than 
seven times earnings. 


Send for earnings statement 
and Booklet F-33, and get 
the facts about this investment. 





P. H. Whiting & Co., Inc. 


72 Wall Street New York 
Portland, Me. Manchester, N. H. 
Toledo Cleveland Youngstown 
Detroit Houston San Antonio 














High Grade 


Securities 
May be bought on our 


Partial 
Payment Plan 


Send for Explanatory Booklet F 


Conservative Margin 
Accounts Accepted 


JAMES M. LEOPOLD & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1884 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 



















































52,300 Customers 
Have Invested $42,000,000 


One in every 24 of the 1,200,000 customers served is 
an investor in Associated securities. As daily users of 
electricity and gas they participate in the success of 
the business serving them. 


The population is increasing in the territories served, 
and the demands for electricity are increasing at an 
even greater rate. Steadily growing earnings, and the 
wide extent of the operations, have made the Associated 
System a major public utility and given its securities 
an established investment position. 


Write for our 16 page booklet “F” on the Class A 
Stock. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway New York City 
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PECIALIZING 


in investment securities of progres- 
sive public utility companies op- 
MEMBERS OF THE erating in 30 states. Write for list 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE of offerings yielding 6% and more, 
UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


N York St.Louis Mil 
§© BROAD STREET, NEW YORK tee ER, tee ek, oe mee 
























Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms, 
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American Steel 


in Canada 


Canadian Steel Companies Fight- 
ing for Higher Tariff—Ford 
Interests Lead Opposition 


By Charles Bishop 


Tes Dominion of Canada through 
various agencies, commercial, indus- 
trial and governmental, spends three 
hundred million dollars a year in buying 
steel in the outside markets. The enormous 
preponderance of this volume comes from 
the United States. It is ever increasing. 
Just at this time, however, things are 
reaching a culminating point in a rather 
embittered fight in Canada, between the 
steel industries of that country, in the 
sedulous pursuit of much additional tariff 
protection and that extensive body of 
Canadian manufacturers whose raw ma- 
terial is the finished product of the blast 
furnaces and rolling mills of the steel 
corporations. Should the companies win 
out, the American steel industry will feel 
noteworthy effects. 


Tariff Board Recommendations 


The focus of this battle is before the 
Tariff Board at Ottawa. It has been 
going on for fully two years. The end 
of it is scheduled for the month of October, 
the end, at least, so far as the Board is 
concerned. The functions of this body are 
not administrative. They are purely ad- 
visory, and though the counsel given the 
Dominion government may or may not be 
followed, it is a very influential, if not 
governing factor. 

Henry Ford’s interests in Canada, where 
a very large plant is operated in the town 
of Ford, opposite Detroit, are leading in 
the combat with the Canadian steel cor- 
porations but, associated with them, is 
every other motor car company which has 
a manufacturing or assembly plant in 
Canada. Most of them find it good busi- 
ness to be so located. Many other lines 
of Canadian industry, besides that of mo- 
tor cars, are resisting the application of 
the steel companies for a tariff sufficiently 
high to materially lessen, if not bar ab- 
solutely, United States steel in all. its 
different varieties, but, mainly, billets, 
blooms, rods, bars, sheets, plates and 
structural steels. 

It must be admitted that, in what is 
being proposed at Washington, they have 
a precedent. The whole tariff trend at the 
United States capital is upward and so 
any country that attempts the same thing, 
or any industry which suggests doing so, 
can plead the wisdom of emulating a very 
commanding example. 


Leading Steel Manufacturers 


es HERE are three main companies en- 
gaged in steel production in Canada— 
the British Empire Steel Corporation at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia; the Steel Company 
of Canada at Hamilton and the Algoma 
Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. Steel of Canada is a highly 
prosperous corporation, located within 
forty miles of the New York boundary 
and happily situated in respect of its ore 
and other basic importations which come, 
exclusively, from the United States. This 
company, in its attitude, shows a com- 
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parative indifference to and deficient co- 
operation with the ambitions of the other 
two. They do not equal its conspicuous 
prosperity. Nevertheless, it is lending at 
least the strength of moral support. The 
Algoma Company’s ore also comes wholly 
from the United States but that of the 
3ritish Empire Corporation from New- 
foundland. Development of Ontario’s 
great ore bodies is forecast as a result 
of the announcement of the government 
of the province that henceforth it will 
pay a bonus of a dollar a unit for domestic 
ore produced from the abounding deposits 
in the Lake Superior region, together with 
any tariff increase which may be granted. 
These will tend to make the Dominion in- 
dustry more self reliant and, correspond- 
ingly, less dependent upon United States 
sources of supply. 


Operating Under Handicaps 


HE Canadian steel corporations ad- 

vance the argument that they are faced 
with either relatively higher costs of raw 
materials, labor or transportation to con- 
suming markets than are their American 
competitors. The cost of labor in the two 
countries on this continent is practically 
the same but very much higher than in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium and Ger- 
many from which comes a certain volume 
of business to Canada. Freight rates from 
leading producing centers of the States to 
Ontario and Quebec consuming markets 
are lower than from the Algoma Com- 
pany’s plant at the Soo, and very much 
more so than from Nova Scotia to these 
points. The Hamilton Company, how- 
ever, is less affected, being tactically placed 
in the heart of the steel using industry. 
Another submission is that the consump- 
tion of iron and steel in Canada is very 
diversified, with no large demand for par- 
ticular sections and, hence, the necessity 
for frequent mill roll changes, adding ma- 
terially to production costs. They compare 
this with the heavy production of one size 
of section in the United States mills and 
the consequent lower costs. Still another 
handicap, claimed by the Canadian com- 
panies, arises from weather conditions for 
six months of the year, making construc- 
tion and production more costly. For these 
and other reasons the Canadian steel com- 
panies are after more protection and, 
relatively, as much as the average ambi- 
tious American industrialist is now seeking 
at Washington. 


Ford May Withdraw 


[i up against them, however, is an 
influential phalanx of Canadian manu- 
facturers, numerically much larger and 
with huge capital investments, headed, as 
stated, by the Ford interests. They do not 
propose to pay a cent more for their raw 
materials than they have to and these raw 
materials, as noted, are the finished product 
of the other concerns. There has even 
been some hint that, if the increase is 
granted, to the full extent, the Ford Com- 
pany may withdraw from Canada. Then 
there is the body called the Consumers 
League, a low tariff organization, with 
little in common with the interests opposed 
to the steel companies, but joining with 
them, as a matter of principle in resisting 
the projected jump in the tariff. 


The outcome is somewhat obscure but 
with indications pointing strongly to some 
degree of increased protection being 
granted. The agitation has been so pro- 
longed that something: will come out of it. 
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When Business 


expands by 


Steady Growth 


— companies which go comparatively unnoticed 
for years seem suddenly to spring into wide invest- 
ment attention. These usually are sound, basic busi- 
nesses which quietly expand . . . consistently and sub- 
stantially. They grow steadily until their volume of 
income compels public notice. 


prove to be the really exceptional securities. 


This organization’s primary interests have long been in 
companies with established records of steady growth 
and the potentialities of further growth, and with man- 
agements capable of realizing upon those potentialities. 
These interests include a number of mercantile chain 
store and industrial corporations which are steadily and 


profitably expanding. 


The securities of some of these companies 
are noted in our current suggestions which 
will be sent on request for list 128. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 


- 
The shares of such companies held as investments often 
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Option Warrants Gaining in 
Speculative Popularity 


Widespread Desire for Low-Priced Stocks with Possibilities of Advancement and 
Trend Toward “Added Attractions” in New Financing Combine to Create 
Interest in Purchase Privileges—Many Have Time Limits, but Others 
Represent Permanent “‘Call” on Stock 


Te popular practice of issuing 
option warrants or stock purchase 
privileges in connection with offer- 

ings of new securities in the last year or 

two has brought to the market a new ele- 
ment of interest. 

Although option warrants represent 
nothing more than the privilege of pur- 
chasing stock in a specified company under 
fixed conditions at some future date, they 
have gained in popularity largely because 
of the public’s desire for securities with 
“possibilities” and because most such op- 
tions have been originally introduced at 
low prices. 

Moreover, if an investor feels he can- 
not afford to buy more than a few shares 
of a certain stock, he would rather in- 
crease his possibilities of appreciation by 
purchasing warrants, knowing they will 
move with the stock. 

Option warrants also prove popular 
among arbitrageurs, for market fluctua- 
tions frequently permit an alert trader to 
purchase warrants and sell short an equiv- 
alent amount of stock. 

In considering warrants one must be 
careful to determine exactly the privilege 
granted, for variations are many. One 
might think, for instance, that the class 
B warrants of Niagara Hudson Power, 
selling at about 19 and entitling the holder 
to purchase a unit of three and one-half 
shares of common stock for $50, offer a 
certain profit with the stock selling at 
about 25. As a matter of fact, however, 
the warrants are selling at a premium, as 
most of them do, for under a ruling of the 
New York Curb Exchange, the class B 
warrant traded in on this market entitles 
the holder to purchase only one share of 
common at 1/3% of $50, or about $14.30, 
so that until the common sells above 33 the 
purchaser of a warrant at 19 has no actual 
profit. 

Some of the companies whose warrants 


are actively dealt in will be discusused here. 


American & Foreign Power 


HE American & Foreign Power Com- 

pany was organized by the Electric 
Bond & Share Company to acquire utility 
properties in Latin and South America, es- 
pecially in Cuba, Panama, Argentine, Bra- 
zil and Mexico. It has extended its opera- 
tions tremendously in recent years. 

The option warrants, which have soared 
in price in following the advance in the 
common, entitle the holder to purchase 
without any time limitation one share of 
common for each warrant at $25. Thus a 
warrant is a permanent call on the stock at 
$25. The $7 second preferred stock will be 
accepted at $100 a share in lieu of cash in 
payment for stock with these warrants. 
The warrants generally have sold at about 


By William Russell White 








N.L.—wNo time limit. 








Option Warrants to Buy Stocks 


Approx. Stock 1928-29 Range 
Company Price Optioned Expire High Low 
Am. & For. Pow.......... 145 $25 Buys 1 com. 1 oe 14938 52% 
Am. Com. Pow............ 8 $24Buys1ClLA 6/30/30 11% 5% 
Assoc. Gas. & E........... * 1/2/31 28% 5% 
AR, GS SOU... oioceic sc ciscc one 9 $30 Buys 1 com. ok. 12% 8% 
Eng. Pub. Serv........... 42 $27.50 Buyslcom. 7/1/30(a 51 23 
Curtiss-Wright ........... 10%4 0 Buys 1 com. 8/15/32 13 93% 
OO ae 40 5 Buys1ClL A 7/1/32 47 17% 
Niag. Hud. Pow. (a)..... 7% 5 Buys 1 Com. 10/1/44 9% 7 
Se 20 $14.30 Buyslcom. 10/1/44 21 17 


*25 “rights” with $1,000 buy 16 shares of Class A and 9 shares of common. 
a)—After July 1, 1930 to January 2, 1932, at $30. 














$25 below the market price for the com- 
mon, but at times they have commanded a 
premium. 


American Commonwealths Power 


URCHASE warrants usually have 

fixed time limits. In the case of options 
issued by the American Commonwealths 
Power Corporation, for instance, the privi- 
lege is extended of purchasing one share 
of Class A stock at $24 a share until June 
30, 1930. The right to buy the stock at 
$20 a share expired September 30. Up to 
that time the prices of the class A stock 
and the warrants held at a fairly normal 
ratio, that is, while the A shares were sell- 
ing at about 29 the warrants commanded 
about 9. 

The corporation is a holding company 
owning control of utility properties in New 
England, the Middle West and the South. 
Its subsidiaries are interested principally 
in distribution of electric power and gas. 

Dividends on the two classes of common 
stock have been inaugurated at the rate of 
60 cents a year. 
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Associated Gas & Electric 


W ARRANTS issued by the Associated 
Gas & Electric Company in connec- 
tion with an offering of $10,700,000 deben- 
ture 4%s are traded in as “debenture 
rights.” They entitle the holder to purchase 
before January 2, 1931, stock of the com- 
pany at the rate of 16 shares of class A 
stock and 9 shares of common for $1,000, 
payable in cash or the principal amount in 
debentures. This warrant, originally at- 
tached to the debentures, is represented by 
twenty-five so-called “rights,” so that 
twenty-five of these, selling recently at 
about 27, or a total of $675, entitle the 
holder to buy the specified number of 
shares through the remainder of this year 
and next for $1,000, or a total of $1,675. 
The stocks covered by the option have been 
selling at recent prices at about $1,670, in- 
dicating a small premium on the “rights,” 
which for quite a while sold at a discount. 

The company is one of the older holding 
corporations for utility properties and has 
been expanding rapidly in recent years. 

Interest in the stocks was revived a few 
weeks ago by the announcement of plans 
for formation of the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Corporation of America under the 
sponsorship of The Harris Forbes Corpo- 
ration, the American Founders Corpora- 
tion and the United Founders Corporation. 
Harris, Forbes & Co. has been closely 
identified with Associated Gas & Electric 
for several years, and it was assumed one 
of the important holdings of the new 
investment company would involve. Asso- 
ciated Gas. 


Commonwealth & Southern 


"THE option warrants issued by Com- 

wealth & Southern Corporation repre- 
sent a permanent “call” on the company’s 
common stock at $30 a share. For each 
warrant the holder may buy one share of 
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common in the recently organized com- 
pany. These warrants have been selling at 
a substantial premium, for the common has 
not sold as high as $30, the warrants cur- 
rently being quoted at about 9. 

Commonwealth & Southern is one of the 
recently organized holding companies, hav- 
ing been formed in May to bring together 
the Commonwealth Power Corporation, 
the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany and the Penn-Ohio Edison Company 
through an exchange of stock. Important 
holdings in other companies were also ac- 
quired, it was understood. The common 
stock has been placed on a dividend basis 
of 5 per cent. annually in stock. 


Engineers Public Service 


PTION warrants covering the pur- 
chase of 200,000 shares of common 
stock were issued by the Engineers Public 
Service Company extending the privilege 
of buying one share of common for each 
warrant at $25 a share until January 2, 
1928, at $27.50 a share until July 1, 1930, 
the present rate, and at $30 a share there- 
after until January 2, 1933. The warrants 
have been selling recently on a _ parity 
with the common stock, that is at about 
$27.50 below the market for the common. 
Engineers Public Service was formed a 
little more than four years ago to acquire 
utility properties under the sponsorship of 
Stone & Webster, Inc., and Stone & Web- 
ster and Blodgett. Its chief subsidiaries in- 
clude Virginia Electric & Power Co., East- 
ern Texas Electric Co., El Paso Electric 
Co., Puget Sound Power & Light, Sa- 
vannah Electric & Power and_ several 
others. 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


N the field of aviation Curtiss-Wright 

warrants represent an option on com- 
mon stock of one of the leading com- 
panies in the industry. The warrants were 
issued to stockholder’ of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation who exchanged their 
holdings for shares of the new company 
on the basis of one share of class A and 
three and one-quarter shares of common 
for each share of Wright. A warrant en- 
titles the holder to purchase one share of 
common in the new company at $30 any 
time within three years after consumma- 
tion of the merger, which was announced 
a few weeks ago. The warrants have been 
selling at a premium, for the new common 
barely reached $30 and since has declined. 
The warrants have been selling around $10. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation brought to- 
gether the aviation interests of the so- 
called Keys and Hoyt groups, including 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor, Wright Aero- 
nautical, Keystone Aircraft, Curtiss Flying 
Service, Curtiss Caproni, Curtiss-Robert- 
son Airplane, New York Air Terminals, 
Moth Aircraft, and New York & Suburban 
Air Lines. Other units may be absorbed 
in rounding out the enterprise and negotia- 
tions are reported to have been undertaken 
with the idea of adding air express lines. 

The parent company and its subsidiaries 
have tangible assets of more than $70,000,- 
000, it was announced. Large savings in 
operations were expected to be realized 
through the combination. 


General Cable Corporation 


[ ) ETACHABLE stock purchase war- 

rants accompanied the issue of 150,000 
shares of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock of the General Cable Corporation. 
These entitle the holder to purchase one 
share of class A stock for each warrant at 
$75 a share on or before July 1, 1932. 




















H. M. Byllesby and Co. 
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Underwriters, Wholesalers and Re- 


tailers of Investment Securities 
—Specialists in Public Utilities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 So. La Salle Street 111 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 
DES MOINES MILWAUKEE 
KANSAS CITY 


Direct Private Wires 
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The Statlers invite your scrutiny and com- 
parison of the values they offer: 

EQUIPMENT: Every room has radio recep- 
tion, its own private bath, circulating ice- 
water, bed-head reading lamp, and the other 
characteristic Statler conveniences — includ- 


ing a morning paper under the door. 


SERVICE: Statler service is rendered by 
trained employees, working under the most 


liberal policies of ‘‘guest-pleasing’”? known. 


RATES: More than 82% of the Statler rooms 
are $5 per day or less, for single occupancy. 


Fixed rates are posted in every Statler room. 


there are Statlers in 
BOSTON -- BUFFALO -- CLEVELAND 
DETROIT -- ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 


HOTELS STATLER 


oD udge hotels 


by what you get 
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Over 67,000 Sold 


Assuring Business Profits 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 


Chairman, Remington-Rand, Inc. $2.50 


Business Fundamentals 


By Roger W. Babson 
President, Babson’s Statistical Organization. 


$4.00 cash for both 
Or 


$2.00 


Either Sent on Approval at the Regular Price 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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A Self Examination Questionnaire 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


By B. C. FORBES 
Sent prepaid in U. S. on receipt of $2.00 


is worth the price of the book, packed with character-making suggestions and drills. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, Dept. G-1, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The warrants are currently selling at a 
slight premium, for the class A stock has 
been around $110 a share recently, com- 
pared with $40 for the warrants. 

The company succeeded, by change of 
name, to the Safety Cable Company and 
operates a business originally incorporated 
in 1902. Several wire and cable companies 
were acquired three or four years ago, 
and the combined group makes all kinds ot 
copper wire and cables from the finest 
enamel wire to large cables, as well as 
brass and bronze wires, tubing and copper 
rods, used extensively in the electric power 
and radio industries. 


Niagara Hudson Power 


WO classes of warrants were issued 

by the Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
poration when this company was formed to 
unite the Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern 
Power Corporation, the Northeastern 
Power Corporation and the Mohawk Hud- 
son Power Corporation, the large hold- 
ing company that is expected to pave the 
way for transportation of Niagara Falls 
power into New York City. 

The class A warrants entitle the holder 
to purchase at any time between October 
1, 1929, and October 1, 1944, one share of 
common for each warrant at $35 a share. 
These warrants have been selling at about 
$8, while the stock has been holding at 
about $25. 

The class B warrants entitle holders to 
purchase in the same time limits a unit of 
three and one-half shares of common stock 
for $50. Under a ruling of the Curb Ex- 
change, however, the warrant traded in 
on this market entitles the holder to buy 
only one share of common on the basis of 
three and one-half shares for $50, or about 
$14.30. 

Many other companies have issued war- 
rants of one kind or another in the last 
few months, but in most cases no public 
market has been made, either because the 
warrants are non-detachable or because 
there is insufficient public interest. 





Exports Drop in Month, But Are 
Above Year Ago 


A DROP of $20,000,000 in merchandise 
exports bringing the total to $382,- 
000,000, a decline of more than $107,000,- 
000 from the high figure of $489,855,000 
reached last March, characterized our 
August foreign trade, according to figures 
compiled by the Department of Commerce. 

As compared with August a year ago, 
shipments showed a slight increase over 
the $379,006,000 reported. Imports for the 
month were materially greater than in 
July, amounting to $377,000,000, against 
$353,570,000 and $346,715,000 in August, 
1928. The balance of trade in favor of the 
United States totaled only $5,000,000 for 
the month, against $32,291,000 last year. 

August gold exports showed an increase 
over July, but continued at the very low 
level of the previous three months, total- 
ing $881,000 against $807,000 in July and 
$1,698,000 in August, 1928. Gold imports 
declined sharply to $19,271,000, against 
$35,525,000 in July, but were greatly in 
excess of the $2,445,000 reported in August 
last year. For the eight months ended 
with August gold exports aggregated 
$8,738,000, against $531,407,000 last year, 
while imports amounted to $236,304,000, 
against $95,753,000. The excess of im- 
ports for the period, totaling $227,566,000, 
contrasted sharply with the excess of ex- 
ports a year ago, totaling $435,654,000. 
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PRINCE & WHITELY TRADING CORPORATION 
328,000 Shares $3 Convertible Preferred Stock 


Series A 
(Without Par Value) 
656,000 shares Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) 
(Offered in units of one (1) share of Preferred Stock 
and two (2) shares of Common Stock) 


The preferred stock, Series A will be entitled to cumulative preferred dividends at the rate of $3 per share per annum, accruing from September 1, 1929 
and payable quarterly on the first days of March, June, S ber, and D. ber; will be entitled in liquidation to the extent of $50 per 
share and accrued dividends in preference to the common stock; and, at the option of the C will be red ble asa 
whole at any time or in part from time to time at $55 per share and accrued dividends on thirty (30) days notice. 


The a stock, Series A, will be convertible, at the option of the holder, at any time up to and peng | 
the fifth day prior to the redemption date, into common stock at the rate of two and one-half (244) shares 
common stock for each of such pref: d stock. Provision will be made for i the rT 
privilege against dilution in certain cases. 

















TRANSFER AGENTS REGISTRARS 
Preferred Stock: Guaranty Trust Company of New York Preferred Stock: Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New York 
Common Steck: The Equitable Trust Company of New York Common Steck: The New York Trust Company, New York 
Preferred and Common Stock: Old Colony Trust Company, Boston Preferred and Common Stock: The First National Bank of Boston 
CAPITALIZATION 
Authorized a. wahvating 
Preferred Stock (without par value)........-00. 700,000 shs. 
$3 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
ME oo a igh acc oe ER Efe ee 428,000 shs.* 328,000 shs. 
Common Stock (without par value)...........- 3,500,000 shs.* * 856,000 shs. 
“Includes 100,000 shares reserved against the exercise of warrants to be presently outstanding. 
**Includes 1,070,000 shares reserved for the sion of the pref d Series A to be presently outstanding and issuable 
upon the exercise of warrants; and 400,000 shares reserved against the exercise of its to be p ly di: 





BUSINESS: The Prince & Whitely Trading Corporation has been formed under the laws of the State of Delaware 
with broad charter powers authorizing it, among other things, to buy, sell, trade in, or hold stocks 
and securities of any kind and to participate in syndicates and underwritings. 

The Corporation will commence business with $25,000,000 in cash. This amount will be received by it from 
the sale of the stock comprising this offering and from the sale to Prince & Whitely of 200,000 additional shares of 
Common Stock for $2,500,000 in cash. Prince & Whitely, in connection with the purchase of stock, will receive 
warrants entitling them to subscribe, at any time on or before September 1, 1939, for 100,000 shares of preferred. 
stock, Series A, at $50 per share and accrued dividends, and for 400,000 shares of Common Stock at $12.50 per 
share. All expenses incident to the organization of the Corporation will be paid by Prince & Whitely. The firm of 
Prince & Whitely will deal freely with the Corporation as Bankers or otherwise and will assume idl ngendiing 
for the fairness of any transaction between them. 

The Board of Directors will be composed of partners in the firm of Prince & Whitely and their immediate 
associates. The Corporation has entered into a management agreement with Prince & Whitely under the terms of 
which that firm will receive as compensation at the end of each calendar year warrants exercisable within ten 
years therefrom for the purchase of a number of shares of Common Stock equal to such percentage of the addi- 
tional shares thereof issued in that year (other than stock dividends, split-ups and certain other stock issues ex- 
«cluded by the agreement) as the eel pl of shares of Common Stock initially called for by the Warrants to be 
presently acquired by Prince & Whitely bears to the total number of shares *{ Common Stock presently to be 
outstanding. The price per share at which such warrants shall be exercisable shall be the average issue price of all 
such additional shares issued in that year, but in no event less than the net asset value per share of the outstandin 
Common Stock at the end of such year or $20 per share, whichever is higher. The issue price of such additiona 
shares issued for a consideration other than cash will be determined by public accountants in the manner provided 
in the agreement. Provision will be made in certain cases for the adjustment of the stock purchase price and for 
the protection of all of the above-mentioned warrants against dilution. 


CHARTER PROVISIONS: The Certificate of Incorporation will contain provisions to the following effect, among 


others: 
If any director shall be elected to the Board of Directors of the Corporation without the approval of Prince 
& Whitely the management contract may be terminated by Prince & Whitely. Upon the election of any director 
to the Board of Directors ot the Corporation without the approval of Prince & Whicely or upon the termination 
of the management contract or if the investment of Prince & Whictely in securities » f the Corporation shall be 
reduced below $1,250,000, the Corporation agrees at the request of Prince & Whitely to change its hame so as to 
eliminate all reference to Prince & Whitely. 

The authorized Preferred Stock may be issued as part of this series or in one or more other series with such varia- 
tions as to the terms thereof as the Board of Directors may from time to time determine. 

The consent of at least two-thirds of the total number of shares of the outstanding Preferred Stock of this series 
will be necessary for any amendment to the Certificate of Incorporation adversely affecting the preferences or pro- 
visions of this series; and the consent of at least two-thirds of the total number of shares of the outstanding 
Preferred Stock of this series and of any other series thereof of having a right to vote thereon shall be necessary for 
the creation of any new class of stock preferred as to assets or dividends over the Preferred Stock. 

Each share of Preferred Stock of this series and of Common Stock will have one vote. 

Neither the Preferred Stock nor the Common Stock shall have preemptive rights. 


The Preferred and Common Stocks have been listed on the Boston Stock Exchange and have been admitted 
to listing on the New York Curb Exchange on a when, as and if issued basis. 


Price $75.00 per unit 


Plus Accrued Dividend on Preferred Stock. 


(Each unit consists of one (1) share of Convertible Preferred Stock, Series A 
and two (2) shares of Common Stock). 


This offering is made by us subject to allotment or prior sale and in all respects when, as and if issued and 
accepted by us and subject to the approval of Messrs. Sullivan & Cromwell. We reserve the _ to reject 
any and all: subscriptions in whole or in part. It is expected that delivery will be made in.the form of tem- 

rary stock certificates on September 17, 1929, at the offices of Prince & Whitely, No. 25 Broad Street, New 
York City, against payment therefor in New York funds, 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


September 6, 1929 




















railroad lines 
terminate in 


eS 
METROPOLITAN 


CHICAGO 


Unrivalled transportation 
facilities—plus its location 
in the heart of America’s 
richest agricultural region 
—have helped Metropolitan 
Chicago grow from a trad- 
ing post to a metropolis of 
4% million people in less 
than one hundred years. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 








Supplying Electricity and Gas 
to 6,000 square miles, including 
the Metropolitan Area into 
which Chicago is growing. 


Bear Market 
Ahead ? 


Since Sept. Ist, in spite of the most satisfac- 
tory business conditions, the stock market, as 
a whole, has made practically no progress on 
the up side. Money rates continue high. 

Under such conditions, will further price de- 
cline and liquidation develop a broad bear mar- 
ket, such as that seen in 1920-21? Or, can we 
expect, after further irregularity, a renewal of 
the broad bull movement through the fall? 

These questions are answered in a NEW 
Advisory Bulletin. To obtain a copy, FREE, 
simply ask for Bulletin FOC-1. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 














I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 














American & Foreign Power Co.—De- 
clared dividend of $1.75 on second pre- 
ferred stock, series A, on account of ac- 
cumulations, payable Sept. 30 to holders 
of record Sept. 16. On May 1, a similar 
payment was made. 

Auburn Automobile Co.—Placed on 
formal exhibition new Cord front drive 
automobile. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Offering to 
stockholders 800,000 shares of common 
stock at $110 a share in ratio of one new 
share for each three common shares held 
of record Sept. 20. Rights expire Oct. 
21. Proceeds will be used for reduction 
of funded debt. It is intention to call 
for redemption on next interest date, 
Feb. 1, 1930, at 105 and accrued inter- 
est, all outstanding consolidated mort- 
gage 30-year sinking fund 6 per cent. 
bonds, series A, due Aug. 1, 1948, 
amounting to $50,166,000. 

Chemical National Associates, Inc.—All 
the shares of this new investment trust 
organized by interests connected with 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company of 
New York were taken entirely by the 
bank’s stockholders who exercised their 
rights to subscribe. The corporation 
has authorized 5,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value, non-voting 
and 100,000 voting shares of common 
stock, also of no par value. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fic Railroad—Placed in service a steam 
motor car that operates without smoke 
or objectionable gases. Car was devel- 
oped by International Harvester Co. 


Cities Service Co.—Announced acqui- 
sition of two chains of filling stations, 
operating in Michigan. 

Commercial Credit Co.—Entered into 
contract with Carborundum Co. of Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., for retail time-sale 
financing of oil burner products. 

Electric Bond & Share Co.—Reported 
to be negotiating for a merger with 
American Superpower Corp. 

Ford Motor Co—Domestic sales in 
August totaled 165,847 cars and trucks, 
exceeding all previous August records. 
Submitted proposal to Rumanian gov- 
ernment for establishment of assembly 
plant near Constanza. 

General Motors Corp.—Said to be 
planning an extension of retailing or- 
ganization into radio and phonograph 
fields and probably in other lines, 
through a deal now pending with Radio 
Corp of America, whereby radiolas and 
victrolas would be sold through automo- 
bile agencies of General Motors 
throughout world. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—P. W. 
Litchfield, president, after a conference 
with Dr. Hugo Eckener, said: “No 
plans have yet been completed for im- 
mediate establishment of ocean Zeppe- 
lin transportation. Of course, it takes 
from two to four years to get such lines 
under way even after details are worked 
out.” 

Gulf States Steel Corp.—Planning con- 
struction of new $2,000,000 sheet mill 
at Gadsden. 
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Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for first 
eight months of 1929, $39,184,315; same 
period 1928, $36,736,043; increase 6,7 
per cent. 

Loew’s, Inc.—Representative of min- 
ority group has asked for court order 
permitting him to examine deal whereby 
control of Loew’s was sold to Fox The- 
atres Corp. It is alleged that N. M. 
Schenck, president of Loew’s, David 
Bernstein and Arthur Loew induced a 
group of other common stockholders to 
accept $102.50 a share and then turned 
over a controlling block of stock to Fox 
interests at $125 a share. 

Lorillard (P.) Co.—Stockholders rati- 
fied change in common stock to no par 
from $25 and increase in number of 
shares to 5,000,000. Common stockhold- 
ers of record Sept. 6 have right to sub- 
scribe to additional common at $20 a 


share in ratio of one new share for 
each 2% shares held. Rights expire 


Sept. 30. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales ‘or 
first eight months of 1929, $167,571,106; 
same period 1928, $127,552,116; increase, 
31.3 per cent. Planning expansion pro- 
gram for Pacific Northwest, providing 
for a store in every town of 5,000 in- 
habitants or more, 20 to be placed in 
next 12 months. 

National Bellas Hess Co.—Sales for 
first eight months of 1929, $29,104.- 
379; same period 1928, $24,428,275; .in- 
crease, 19.1 per cent. 

National Cash Register Co.—Ameri- 
can and Canadian sales during August 
—$2,740,000—reached record high for 
that month. 

National Dairy Products Corp.—Said 
to be negotiating for acquisition of 
Consolidated Dairy Products Co. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Offering 
stockholders of record date still unde- 
termined, two distinct classes of com- 
mon stock rights. First, designated as 
par offering number five, offers stock- 
holders right to purchase one new 
share for each ten held at $25 a share. 
Second offering, designated as par of- 
fering “A,” gives stockholders right to 
purchase one new share for each ten 
held at $55 a share. By exercising both 
rights, holder of ten shares might se- 
cure two new shares at an average of 
$40 a share. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Retail deliv- 
eries to customers in August of 7,061 
cars exceeded any previous month in 
company’s history and represent a 15.4 
per cent. increase over April, 1928, pre- 
vious record month. New 1930 models 
are now being shipped to dealers. 

Paramount Famous Lasky Corp— 
Will Hays, acting for American exhib- 
itors, delivered a new memorandum to 
French government again defining posi- 
tion in film quota controversy. It was 
stated that proposal which had been 
formulated by French film syndicate for 
a customs compromise had been shelved 
by government because French leaders 
had withdrawn support. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first 
eight months of 1929, $114,134,146; same 
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“BLUE CHIP” 


Investment ‘Trusts 





Having followed Investment Trust 
developments closely for several 
years, we do not agree that the dis- 
appointing statements to be pub- 
lished this year are likely to be 
sufficient in number to be a real 
factor in the situation. The mid-year 
reports published by several com- 
vanies show tremendous improve- 
ment cover 1928. 


Nevertheless it is logical that there 
should be at least a few disappoint- 
ments at the end of this year and now 
is the time to check your holdings 
and make sure that you hold one 
which will eventually be counted a 


“Blue Chip.” 


Address Dept; F-1 for sample copy 





STEELMAN & BIRKINS 


A survey of the general situation and a fore- 
cast of probable results for 1929 is the main 
feature of the September issue of 


THE INVESTMENT TRUST REVIEW 











2v Broad St., New York Tel. Hanover 7500-5973 
Hartford Newark Bridgeport 
Uptown New York Waterbury 
Syracuse idence 
cone 5 








period 1928, $96,365,277; increase 18.44 
per cent. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—In statement 
to Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
nied that it had purchased either direct- 
ly or indirectly capital stock of Canton 
Railroad Co., subsidiary of Canton Co. 
of Baltimore. 

Prince & Whitely Trading Corp.— 
Prince & Whitely, New York, offered 
328,000 shares $3 convertible preferred 
no par series A and 656,000 shares no 
par common stock of company in units 
of one share of preferred and two shares 
of common stock at $75 a unit plus ac- 
crued dividend on preferred stock. 

Remington Rand, Inc.——Won decision 
in patent suit in Federal Court, New 
York, against Art Metal Construction 
Co., involving alleged infringement by 
Art Metal of Safe Cabinet patents of 
Remington-Rand. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Purchased 
conduit and cold rolled strip department 
of Elyria Steel Co. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
eight months of 1929, $261,361,920; same 
period 1928, $201,361,086; increase, 29.8 
per cent. Said to be considering inva- 
sion of New York territory with estab- 
lishment of series of stores. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Co.—Direct- 
ors authorized offering to stockholders of 
additional stock at $80 a share on basis 
of one new share for each 12% shares 
held of record Sept. 27. Rights expire 
Oct. 21. Proceeds are to be used for 
construction, improvements and other 
corporate purposes. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—Plans permitting 
executives to participate in profits have 
been worked out and also a system of 
bonus payments for general employees. 
Stockholders vote on plan Oct. 15. 

United States Steel Corp.—Reported 
unfilled orders as of Aug. 31, as 3,658,211 
tons, against 4,088,177 tons on July 31, 
and 3,624,043 tons on Aug. 31, 1928. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.—De- 
clared dividend of $2 on 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock on accumulations. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Announced perfection of a metal alloy 
which grows harder with heat. The new 
metal, known as “konel,” is being used 
in manufacture of filament in high class 
radio tubes, replacing platinumiridum. 


Let contract for $700,000 manufacturing 
plant at Bloomfield, N. J. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first eight months of 1929, $182,777,182; 
same period 1928, $167,680,209. 








Van Strum Financial Service 
Investment Counselors 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 




















Investors’ Inquiries 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the Inquiry 

Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 
Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 

120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATION 


SERVICE 


Advertising rates: One page $500; 

one-half page $250; all other space 

basis $20 per column inch—minimum 

space two inches with multiples of 

one inch only.—R. S. Harnsberger, 
director. 











CHOICE INDUSTRIAL AND 
WATERFRONT PROPERTIES 


Properties for industrial and distribution 
purposes selected by competent authori- 
ties after exhaustive study are now offered 
for sale in consequence of consolidation | 
and concentration of manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

Parcels (improved and unimproved) vary 
in size from one acre to 100 acres, each 
with unusual transportation facilities. 

Prices are right. Terms to suit re- 
sponsible purchasers. 

Properties located at: 
Long Island City, N. ¥Y. Greensboro, N. C. 
Syracuse, N. Wilmington, N. C. 





Goldsboro, N. C. 
en 4 Charleston, S. C. | 
New Haven, Conn. Sumpter, . 

iS Columbia, S. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio Savannah, Ga. 
East St. Louis, Iil. Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. Montgomery, Ala. | 
Norfolk, Va. Pensacola, Fla. | 


Full information, Blue Prints, etc., from | 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company | 
Real Estate Division 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City | 




















“Engineering Advice on Factories” 


Specialists in 


FACTORIES 


For Sale or Lease 


The service and advice of industrial 
engineers with extensive plant experience 
is available to executives in aiding them 
to locate suitable factories. 


Technical Service Company 
Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C. Fitzroy 6472 











Fully Equipped | 
Coffee Roasting 
Plant 


For Sale—Thoroughly organized and 
can be operated under present manage- 
ment. Offers excellent opportunity, and 
is located in one of the best markets, 
and fastest growing cities in the south- 
west. Doing good business. Address 
Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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Construction 


Scarcity of Funds, Five-Day Week and Higher Costs 
Responsible—Improvement Expected 


By Frank E. Perley 


accuracy of Forpes forecasts on 

building conditions in the United 
States is being borne out by developments. 
As far back as April it was pointed out 
that the outlook for another big year in 
the construction industry was less promis- 
ing than could be desired. The Spring 
months witnessed some revival of activity, 
but that proved to be only seasonal and 
not sufficient in volume to warrant ex- 
pectations of another such year as 1928. 
And the Summer months, which last year 
produced such a strong upward trend as to 
vindicate the optimists in the industry, 
have passed without bringing the revival 
needed to keep 1929 close to the mark set 
in several recent years. 

Only three months remain in which to 
augment the total for the current year. 
The August records, instead of showing 
renewed activity, fell considerably behind 
July, while the early days of September, 
which had been expected to witness the 
start of an upward Fall trend, must be re- 
garded as disappointing. More and more 
it becomes apparent that this year’s volume 
of construction in the nation will fall con- 
siderably below the 1928 total. 


GS ecsiracy month after month, the 


Reasons for Decline 


T least two vital causes for the down- 

ward trend are discernible. One is 
the scarcity of funds for construction pur- 
poses, particularly in New York and other 
important Eastern States. The lure of 
quicker profits in stock speculation con- 
tinues to deprive the building industry of 
millions of dollars formerly available. 
Another factor is the adoption of the five- 
day week for construction workers in New 
York City, with its accompanying increase 
of ten per cent. in wages. The forty- 
hour week in itself is not so disturbing a 
factor, perhaps, though many leaders in 
the industry are genuinely concerned over 
it. But the wage increase can be readily 
interpreted in dollars and cents, and the 
conclusion of Christian G. Norman, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association 
in New York City, is that it means an in- 
crease of five per cent. in building costs 
in the metropolis from now on. With 
building loans already difficult to obtain in 
satisfactory volume, this increase in con- 
struction costs is having a natural tendency 
to make capital even more cautious, be- 
cause builders face the added handicap of 
having to show that their projects offer a 


safe avenue for investment notwithstanding 
the increased costs they now must meet. 


Realty Exchange to Open 


OME observers believe. this phase of 

the situation will be aided materially 
by the opening on October 1 of the New 
York Real Estate Securities Exchange. 
This new organization, plans for which 
have been carefully made, is expected to 
create a much wider market for realty de- 
velopment securities. If the hopes of its 
sponsors are realized the volume of money 
available for building construction will be 
gradually increased, not only in New York 
City but in other important centres 
throughout the country. It is too much 
to expect, however, that this development 
will have any marked effect on the indus- 
try before next year or the year after. 

During the first eight months of the 
current year contracts awarded for build- 
ing construction in the United States 
aggregated $4,600,000,000. This total was 
nearly ten per cent. below that for the 
corresponding period last year. The 
figures seem to foreshadow a 1929 total 
in the neighborhood of $7,000,000,000 for 
the entire country—a marked recession 
from the $8,000,000,000 record made last 
year. While heavy construction work is 
proceeding in large volume, a decided let- 
down in residential and some other classes 
of work is evident in many sections. The 
decrease in contracts awarded since Jan- 
uary 1 has been especially conspicuous «in 
New York and New Jersey, as well as in 
the New England States. 


Plans for Future 


S an offset to these rather discourag- 

ing deévelopments, the latest com- 
pilations by F. W. Dodge Corporation in- 
dicate a satisfactory situation as to con- 
templated construction. Plans are being 
prepared for a large volume of new pro- 
jects, particularly in the East. These plans 
show for August a gain of forty-three per 
cent. over the same month last year in 
New York and Northern New Jersey, and 
a gain of thirty-four per cent. in Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and 
Kentucky, seventeen per cent. in Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Northern Michigan 
and seven per cent. in the Southeast- 
ern States. A decrease of twenty- 
seven per cent. in contemplated construc- 
tion was reported during August in the 
Middle Atlantic States and thirteen per 
cent. in the Central West. 








BUY OR SELL? 


Factories — Factory Sites 

—Manufacturing Depart- 

ments — Manufacturing 
Business 


Correspondence Invited 











FOR SALE 
514 Acre Factory Site 


with 


R. R. Siding Facilities 


Located 10 minutes ride from center 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. in McKees 
Rocks on the P. & L. E. Railroad. 
A bargain if sold quickly. 


Communicate with 


The Tri-State Pipe Co. 
Bellaire, Ohio 
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FORBES for October 1, 1929 
Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Natural Gas—The advantages which 
this fuel offers to industries in the San 
Francisco area are set forth in the -ook- 
let, “Outstanding Features of the P. G. 
and E.” Send for a copy to Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, 235 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Forging Ahead in Business—For men 
of earning purpose, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, 916 Astor Place, New York 
City, has prepared this booklet, which 
it will send free on request, together 
with information about its new courses 
in Marketing Management, Production 
Management and Finance Management. 


More Profits in New York—Such is 
the caption of a booklet on the solution 
of the physical distribution problem in 
the New York Metropolitan Area. It 
tells the story of Bush service for 
economy and can be obtained free on 
application to Bush Distribution Ser- 
vice, 100 Broad Street, New York City. 


Why Manufacturers Choose San 
Francisco—Californians, Inc., Dept. 910, 
703 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., 
have compiled a booklet on the oppor- 
tunities of their city as a market. It is 
offered gratis. 


Profitable Business Control—Without 
obligation one may obtain this booklet 
on the Acme System of visible records, 
making the facts of a business immedi- 
ately available. Write to Acme Card 
System Company, 4 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


America’s New Frontier—The impor- 
tant position of the small town in 
American industrial development is ex- 
panded upon in this complimentary 
booklet of the Middle West Utilities 
Company, 72 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Instalment Selling—A resume of the 
research by Professor Edwin R. A. 
Seligman is contained in the booklet, 
“Instalment Selling—a Study in Con- 
sumers’ Credit with Special Reference 
to the Automobile Industry,” issued by 
General Motors. This, together with 
two other booklets on the subject of 
instalment selling, will be mailed free 
on request to Dept. A-9, General, Motors 
Corporation, Broadway at 57th Street, 
New York City. 


Stampings — Without . obligation, 
Geuder, Paeschke and Frey, 1376 St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., will send 
the booklet on their product, “Stamp- 
ings.” 


The Better Wage—An analysis of a 
labor payment plan under which bonuses 
based on group efficiency are paid to 
groups of employees; experiences of a 
number of manufacturers are summa- 
rized. 26 pages. Obtainable from 
Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 27 Cedar 
Street, New York City. 


Money Saving Time—This booklet 
gives the facts on Stromberg Automatic 
Time Equipment. Send for it without 
obligation to Stromberg Electric Com- 





pany, 235 West Erie Street, Chicago, III. 






















































STAMPING ECONOMIES 
that Help Win in 
Competitive 
Sales Situations 











HETHER you maintain your own stamping 

department, or farm out stamping work, G. P. 

& F. is in a position to offer still greater 
stamping economies. During peak periods, you can 
secure stampings from G. P. & F. cheaper than 
you can prepare to make them. And you may find 
that G. P. & F. can underbid your own plant or 
other sources of supply. 





The 15-acre G. P & F. plant, equipped with time- 
saving machinery, manned by 1500 skilled work- 
men—and G. P. & F.’s enormous purchases of raw 
material—all combine to effect stamping economies. 
And G. P. & F. capacity of over 100,000 parts daily 
is your assurance of prompt deliveries. 


Besides, you have at your disposal an en 
’ gineer- 
ing staff backed by 49 years experience in pressed 
— —_ , They = assist you in solving in- 
e stamping problems—in helpi 
products ready to sell without, a Egg "Let 


G. P. & F. quote on your requirements. 
sample or blue-prints. . oo 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CoO. 
1376 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
356 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


G.RGeF. 
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Men Who Are Making America 


By B. C. FORBES 


Let fifty industrial giants of the last generation—the archi- 
tects of today’s industrial mansions—inspire you to be one 
of the builders of tomorrow. 


Can be of inestimable value to you. 


$3.00 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 















































each of all 
six sizes that 
we sell 





We want you to become 
familiar with the com- 
plete line of the Famous 
Bouquet de Rose Cigars. 


Every cigar is made by hand in 
our own factory, filled with the 
finest Havana tobacco grown. 
Our representative in Cuba pro- 
cures the choice leaves from the 
richest crop Cuba produces. You 
cannot duplicate these cigars 
anywhere else for half again as 
much money. 


If you don’t find them as 
represented, your money 


will be refunded in fall. 


We can afford to send only one sample 
box to a customer, at this special price. 
Coupon below must be used. 


MARVIN CIGAR CO. 
364-376 CANAL PLACE, New York 














Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me prepaid 
one Sample box of 12 Bouquet de Rose Cigars 
containing 2 cigars each of all six sizes that you 
sell regularly from $8.00 to $20.00 per 100. 


O Mild (Medium  O Strong 
ce OT 
Pe ore ceisieciaciabntnaraiéckasneecdvas aden 
2 ene ee See 6 


















THOUSANDS of ambitious men 
are earning more money today 
because they know Accounting. 


Send for our 80-page book, “How 
to Learn Accounting,” and the 
first lesson. Both will be sent free. 
International Accountants Society, Inc. 
A Division of the 
Arexanper Hamiton Instrrute 








Dept. 803411 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 











REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from 
makers. Samples free. Cut lengths by mail and 
carriage paid. 


NEWALL 425. Stornow Scotiand 
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Active Fall for Auto Makers 


Ford Responsible for 35 Per Cent. of Total Output— 
General Motors 30 Per Cent.—New Developments 


By Walter Boynton 


RRIVAL of Labor Day ushered in a 

period in the automotive industry full 

of interest. The end of the vacation 
season and the beginnings of Fall trade 
forecast a prosperous September, with 
every prospect that favorable conditions 
would continue at least through October 
and probably well into November. Con- 
tinuing acceleration seems out of the ques- 
tion, but there seems ample ground for the 
belief that satisfactorily high levels will 
at least be maintained. Continuance of 
agricultural districts’ demand for the lower 
priced cars and the fact that there has been 
a certain amount of curtailment of output 
in the higher priced ranges combine to 
avert threatened overproduction. 

August output, according to the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce figures, 
totaled 516,522 units, giving an eight 
months’ total of 4,446,000 or thereabouts. 
It is generally felt that the September fig- 
ures will compare favorably with those of 
August, so that the 5,000,000-unit year is 
seen as fairly clearly in sight by October 
l—a tremendous output for the industry 
and one that might well cause uneasiness 
if it were not for the steady demand that 
appears to exist for motor transportation. 


Ford in Lead 


ORD’S place in the picture is most con- 

spicuous. August production in the do- 
mestic and foreign assembly plants of the 
company mounted to 205,634 units, the 
largest single month in its history, except 
for October, 1925, when the world produc- 
tion of Model T units slightly exceeded 
that figure. To September 1, the Ford out- 
put totaled 2,295,413 and September sched- 
ules were tentatively set at over 200,000. 

Ford is responsible for about 35 per cent. 
of total output in the United States and 
Canada; General Motors produces about 
30 per cent. of the grand total; and the 
remaining 35 per cent. is divided among 
about 50 other manufacturers. 

Complete six months’ registrations of 
passenger cars in the United States shows 
a total of 2,156,114, compared with 1,556,- 
974 in the first half of 1928; the gain of 
599,140 cars is almost entirely accounted 
for by Ford’s individual gain of 569,515. 
Other makers to show substantial numer- 
ical and percentage gains were Essex, Gra- 
ham-Paige, Hudson, Nash, Oldsmobile and 
Whippet. In the other cases, gains were 
either minor or the individual makes 
showed losses. Of cars not being made in 
the first half of 1928, DeSoto registered 
32,726 cars in the first half of 1929 and 
Plymouth 46,246—outstanding perform- 
ances of rapid attainment of mass produc- 
tion for a new line. Based on the six 
months’ performance, the following ranks 
were established for the first ten impor- 
tant makes: 1. Ford; 2. Chevrolet; 3. Es- 
sex; 4. Whippet; 5. Pontiac; 6. Buick; 7. 
Dodge; 8. Nash; 9. Oldsmobile; 10. Ply- 
mouth. 

Ford Motors of Canada has produced 
its 900,000th car, assembled within the 
Dominion. The event, which marked the 
completion of 25 years of operation, was 
celebrated with appropriate ceremonies. 
It took the Canadian company about 23 
years to make approximately 750,000 of 


the Model T units; production of the 
Model A and AA types in a little over 18 
months aggregated approximately 150,000 
units. 

{ntroduction of a new line of custom- 
designed delivery cars by Studebaker has 
been followed by prompt public acceptance, 
the company reports. Dodge has brought 
out a new Four one-ton truck, with four- 
speed transmission, priced $250 under the 
previous price for a commercial vehicle of 
this type. Hudson Motor Car Company 
reports continued dealer and public in- 
terest in the new Dover light-weight truck. 


Civilian Aviation Shows Gain 


URVEY shows that there are more 

civilian airplanes in operation in the 
United States than there were automobiles 
in use in 1900. There are 8,064 planes, 
compared with 8,000 automobiles 29 years 
ago. In the first six months of 1929 there 
were 3,500 commercial airplanes produced 
in the United States, with a retail value 
of $25,000,000. This equals about 80 per 
cent. of the total produced for civil pur- 
poses in 1928, but is only 43 per cent. of 
the total 1928 military plane production. 
Including an estimate of the value of parts, 
from a total of 71 manufacturers, the to- 
tal output of planes and parts in the first 
half of the year amounted to over $31,- 
000,000. 

Emphasis continues on the use of at- 
tractive color combinations in the Fall of- 
ferings of cars and trucks, on both new 
and older lines. The use of color as an 
aid to sales of motor vehicles has appar- 
ently established itself firmly as a policy 
with the major makers. 

Paris will hold the annual Salon Octo- 
ber 3-13 in the Grand Palais. About 75 
of the French manufacturers will bring out 
new and improved models, in which the 
front-wheel drive type will be conspicuous. 
In appearance, the general trend seems to 
be toward a closer approximation of Amer- 
ican lines and proportions. French produc- 
tion for 1929 is likely to break all previ- 
ous records, though no one manufacturer 
will probably sell more than 100,000 cars 
and in most cases the individual volume will 
be around 25,000. Manufacturers are un- 
dertaking to concentrate on cheaper and 
more reliable cars at lower costs. 


Miscellaneous Motor News 


ANADA’S amnual Motor Show was a 

huge success. A handsome new build- 
ing was dedicated as the exhibit’s perma- 
nent home, and 44 makes of cars were dis- 
played. Attendance topped the million 
mark. New cars like the Cord, Isis, Mar- 
quette, Roosevelt, Ruxton and Viking were 
featured at the Show. 

Anti-United States propaganda, from 
the standpoint of the foreign maker of mo- 
tor vehicles, has reached vitriolic bitter- 
ness. France is decrying the “invasion” of 
Henry Ford and expressing alarm at the 
introduction of his high wage system and 
his well known ideas of creating a mar- 
ket by making the worker financially pros- 
perous. Spain is talking of making the 
manufacture of motor vehicles a govern- 
ment monopoly. If this plan carries, it 
will constitute one of the most interesting 
of all time. 
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1,000,000 Shares 


The Lehman Corporation 


Capital Stock 





CAPITALIZATION 


Capital Stock (No Par Value) 


5,000,000 Shares 


Authorized Presently to be issued 


1,000,000 Shares 





ORGANIZATION 


The Lehman Corporation has been organized by the firm 
of Lehman Brothers under the laws of Delaware to en- 
gage in certain financial activities and in a wide range of 
investment and other activities. 


The Corporation will receive $100,000,000 in cash after all 
expenses as the proceeds of the sale of the 1,000,000 shares 
of Capital Stock presently to be issued. One hundred thou- 
sand of these shares will be purchased by the firm and the 
partners of Lehman Brothers for their own account for 
$10,000,000 cash. No options or warrants on Capital Stock 
will be outstanding upon completion of this financing. 


All of the shares of Capital Stock authorized and presently 
to be issued are identical as to voting, dividend, and other 
rights, and carry no preemptive rights. The firm of 
Lehman Brothers may, and it is intended that it shall, 
deal freely with the Corporation. 


* 


MANAGEMENT AGREEMENT 


The Corporation will enter into a Management Agree- 
ment with the firm of Lehman Brothers under which the 
firm shall be entitled to receive semi-annually 122% of the 
net realized profits of the Corporation. The firm will, upon 
receipt, use this compensation to purchase from the Cor- 
poration common stock taken at its book value per share 
(as defined in the Agreement). 


Such compensation shall be paid only to the extent that 
the net realized profits of the semi-annual period then ter- 


minated shall exceed asum equivalent to (1) 6% per annum 
upon the invested capital (as defined in the Agreement ) 
for the period, plus (2) any deficiency in net profits of any 
prior period below 6% per annum upon the invested capi- 
tal. The payment of any balance of compensation shall be 
deferred and added to the compensation payable for suc- 
ceeding periods. 


Unrealized profits will not be taken into consideration in 
determining the above-mentioned compensation or the 
book value of common stock purchased; but upon the ter- 
mination of the Agreement the firm will receive 12%% 
of the unrealized profits (subject to certain deductions as 
set forth in the Agreement ) and, out of the remainder of 
such unrealized profits, any balance of compensation the 
payment of which may have been deferred. The firm may, 
at its option, apply such final compensation to the purchase 
of common stock on the basis above mentioned. 


DIRECTORATE 


The initial Board of Directors and officers of the Corpora- 
tion will consist of partners of the firm of Lehman Brothers 
and certain of its staff. No partner of the firm of Lehman 
Brothers will be entitled to any compensation as a 
member of the Board of Directors or as an officer of the 
Corporation. Upon the termination of the Agreement, 
or if a director is elected to the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation without the approval of Lehman Brothers, 
the latter may require the Corporation to change its name 
so as to eliminate all reference to Lehman Brothers, and 
upon the election of such director without the approval 
of that firm the Agreement may be terminated. 


The above is subject to the provisions of the Certificate of Incorporation and the Management 
Agreement, copies of which may be obtained from the undersigned upon request. 





Price $104 Per Share 


This offering is made subject 


to allotment or prior sale, and in all respects when, as and if issued and accepted 


by us and subject to the approval of counsel. It is expected that delivery of temporary stock certificates 
will be made on or about September 24, 1929 at the office of LEHMAN BROTHERS, 
One William Street, New York, N. Y., against payment in New York funds. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 




















Dividends 


Dividends 











Electric Bond and Share Company 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


Directors of Electric Bond and Share Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend at the rate of 
114% on each share of Common Stock outstand- 
ing, payable (3/200ths of a share) in Common 
Stock of the Company October 15, 1929, to holders 
of record at the close of business on September 
20, 1929. 


Holders of record of Common Stock of Electric 
Bond and Share Securities Corporation are to be 
treated for the purpose of this dividend as the 
holders of record of the number of shares of Com- 
mon Stock of Electric Bond and Share Company 
which holders of Electric Bond and Share Securi- 
ties Corporation are entitled to receive upon due 
surrender of their certificates. 


Scrip certificates to be issued for the fractional 
shares to which stockholders will be entitled may 
be exchanged for certificates for full paid shares 
of Common Stock of the Company when presented 
in amounts aggregating integral shares but such 
scrip certificates will be void on and after January 
1, 1940. They will carry no voting right, dividend 


or interest. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 








THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


BANKERS BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Board of Directors of The United Light and 
Power Company has declared the following divi- 
dends on the stocks of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share on the 
$6 Cumulative Convertible First Preferred Stock, 
payable October Ist, 1929, to stockholders of 
— at the close of business September 16th, 


A dividend of 75¢ per share on old Class “‘A”’ 
and Class. ‘““B’?’ Common Stocks, payable Novem- 
ber Ist, 1929, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business October 15th, 1929. 

A dividend of 15¢ per share on new Class “A” 
and Class ‘“B’? Common Stocks, payable Novem- 
ber Ist, 1929, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business October 15th, 1929. 

Stock transfer books will not be closed. 


; L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 
Chicago, September 5th, 1929. 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
AND 


eee » 





TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
New York, September 12, 1929. 


The Directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, at their meeting 
September 12, 1929, authorized the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $.50 per share on the capital 
stock of the Corporation, payable October 15, 
1929, tostockholders of record September 20, 1929 


H. B. Orve, Treasurer. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
160th Dividend 


( \ Tue regular quarterly 

. ") dividend of Two Dollars 

LON 4 and Twenty-Five Cents 

Se ($2.25) per share will be 

paid on October 15, 1929, to stockhold- 

ers of record at the close of business 
on September 20, 1929. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasures 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 55 


A regular quarterly cash dividend 
for the three months’ period ending 
September 30, 1929, equal to 2% of 
its par value (being at the rate of 
8% per annum), will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on October 15, 
1929, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on September 30, 
1929. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 





LCL, 


AMERICAN GAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 122 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 108 
There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters percent (134 % ) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of 
One and One-Half Dollars ($1.50) per share 
on the Common Stock without par value, of 
this Company, payable Tuesday, October 1, 
1929, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Monday, September 16, 1929. 
Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 
New York, September 4, 1929. 








+> 
POSTAL 
TELEGRAPH 
AND GABLE 
CORPORATION 
New York, September 5, 1929. 
The Directors of the Postal Telegraph and 
Cable Corporation at their meeting Septem- 
ber 5, 1929, authorized the regular quarterly 
dividend of 134% on the 7% Non-Cumula- 


tive Preferred Stock, payable October 1, 
1929, to Stockholders of record September 


13, 1929. 
E. de C. JAMES, Treasurer. 
Se 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER AND 
POWER COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 11th, 1929. 
The Board of Directors declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of one_and three-quarters 
per cent (13%4%) on the Cumulative 7% Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(14%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
of this Company, for the current quarter, pay- 
able Oct. 15th, 1929, to holders of record at the 
close of business Sept. 25th, 1929. 
Checks to be mailed. Transfer books will 
not close. 


R. G. LADD, Assistant Treasurer. 





AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Two Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $.75 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock, Series A, ot 
American Power & Light Company have been 
declared for payment October 1, 1929, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
September 14, 1929. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE CO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 


The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock of ELECTRIC 
BOND AND SHARE COMPANY has been de- 
clared for payment on November 1, 1929, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


October 10, 1929. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
New York, September 10, 1929. 
DIVIDEND NO. 242 
A dividend of TWO PER.CENT. on the 
Capital Stock of this Company has been declared 
payable on the 15th day of October next, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on the 25th day of September, 1929. 
The transfer books will remain open. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer 








NEWMONT MINING CORPORATION 


A dividend of $1.00 per share hae been de- 
clared on the stock of this Corporation, payable 
October 15, 1929, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 30, 1929. 

H. E. DODGE, 
Treasurer. 
Dated September 17, 1929. 





FORBES for October 1, 1929 














Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 


Men’s Rights 


A young man who was trust officer in 
a financial institution was asked to make 
a talk at the meeting of a Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. After his 
talk one of the women made a short address 
stating that 90 per cent. of the money 
spent was spent by the women of the 
world. 

The young man rose to his feet when 
she asked if there were any questions and 
said: “Am I to understand that statistics 
show that my wife spends 90 per cent. of 
my salary, and that I spend 10 per cent?” 

He was answered in the affirmative. 

“Then I am going right home and talk 
with her about that. She’s holding out on 
me and I shall demand my right to spend 
that 10 per cent.”—$5 prize to H. K. 
Sharpe, Knoxville, Tenn. 


* * * 


A New “Racket” 


One day out at the race track, several 
people were amused by a young darkie, 
who, when the horses were dashing around 
the track, kept jumping up and down, yéll- 
ing “Come on, Somethin’, Come on, Some- 
thin’.” 

After a moment, one man walked over 
and said, “See here, Ambrose, why do 
you keep hollering ‘Come on, Something.’ 
Each horse in this race has a different 
name, and you should call on the name of 
the horse you have your money bet on.” 

“Yassuh boss,” said he, “I knows that. 
But they’s got seven hosses in this heah 
race, and I got a dollah on every one of 
’em. Yassuh, Come on, Somethin’! Come 
on, Somethin’!!”—Prize of Forbes book 
to A. Moser, New Orleans, La. 


kok * 
A Night Club 


MANAGER (at midnight, end of the 
month, to new junior clerk): “Well, my 
lad, and how do you like being in a 
bank ?” 

Junior CiLerK: “It’s not a barik, sir; 
it’s a beastly night club.”—The Dark 
Horse (Lloyd’s Bank). 

* * * 


One or the Other 


Conpuctor: How old is your little boy? 

Fonp Moruer: Four. 

Conpucror: How old are you, my little 
man? 

Boy: Four. 

Conpuctor: Well, I’ll ride him free this 
time, but when he grows up he’ll be either 
a liar or a giant—N. Y. Central Maga- 


zine. 
x ke * 


Not In Silence 
Those wishing contributions returned 


will please enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 





